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T lars relating to the natural hiſtory of the 
earth, with the mention of which we concluded 
our laſt Chapter, w were conſidered as 8 
Vol. II. | | * | or 
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CHAP. or preſages of evils which were yet to afftict | 


the republic of Rome. At this time indeed the 


State of Italy ſeemed to have received the ſeeds of 
much trouble, and to contain ample materials of 
civil combuſtion. Ever fince paſſing the Agrarian 
law, the Roman citizens, for whom no proviſion 
had been made at their return from military ſer- 


55 vice, r vho thought themſelves partially dealt 


with in the colonies, the leaders of tumult and 
faction in the city, were now taught to conſider 
land property as their joint inheritance. They 
were, in imagination, GEESE their lots, and 
* their ſhares. 

In the mean time, the iibabitante of the Muni- 
cipia, or free towns, and their diſtricts, who, not 


being Roman citizens, took part with the State as 
ſubjects, had reaſon to dread the rapacity of ſuch 


needy and powerful ſovereigns. They themſelves 
likewiſe began to repine under the inequality of 
their -n condition. They obſerved, that while 
they were ſcarcely allowed to retain the poſſeſſions 
of their fathers, Rome, aided by their arms, had 
gained that extenſive dominion, and obtained that 
territory, about which the poor and the rich were 
now likely to quarrel among themſelves. And 


* the Italian allies,” they fard, © muſt bleed in 
this conteſt, no leſs than they have done in the 


« foreign or. more diſtant wars of the common- 


wealth.“ They had been made, by the pro- 


feſſions of Tiberius Gracchus, to entertain hopes 


that every diſtinction in Italy would ſoon be re- 
N 5 moved, 
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moved, that every freeman in the country would c H AF. 
be enrolled as a citizen of Rome, and be admitted — 
to all the powers and pretenſions implied in that 
deſignation; The confideration of this ſubject, i 
therefore, could not long be delayed; and the Ro- 
man Senators, already ſtruggling with the claims of 
their fellow-citizens, had an * ſtorm to 
apprehend from the allies. = 

Tranſitions equivalent to revolution: had been 
ſo frequent in this republic, and its progreſs from 
ſmall beginnings to a great empire had been ſo 
rapid, that the changes to which men are expoſed, 
and the exertions of which they are capable, no 
where appear ſo E c nor are 2 1 — 
where ſo diſtinctly marked. | 

In the firſt ages of Rome, the diftiritive nm 
_ tance of a citizen appears not to have been ſenſi: 
bly felt or underſtood. Conquered enemies were 
removed to Rome, and their captivity conſiſted in 
being foreed to be Romans, a condition to which 
they ſubmitted. with great reluctande. In that 
period it is not to be doubted that every fo- 
reigner ſettling at Rome was welcome to take his 
place as a Roman citizen in the aſſembly of the 
People; that many were admitted into the Se- 
- -nate *, and ſome even were placed on the throne =; 
It is likely alſo, that the firſt colonies conſidered 
themſelves as detached from the city, and as form- 
ing cantons apart; for we find them, like the 

| . _ other 


1 The Claudian family were aliens. 


2 Tafquinius Priſcus was of Greek extraction and an alien from Tarquin&% 
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_ CHAP. other States of Italy, occaſionally at war with the 
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Romans. 

But when the Gee of Italy came to be 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, and was there actually exer- 
eiſed by the collective body of the People, the in- 
habitants of the colonies, it is probable, laid claim 

to their votes at elections, and preſented themſelves 
to be inrolled in the Tribes. They felt their own 
conſequence and their ſuperiority over the Muni- 
cipia, or free towns in their neighbourhood, to 
whom, as a mark of diſtinction and an act of mu- 
nificence, ſome remains of independence had been 
left. Even in this ſtate, the rolls of the People 
had been very neghgently made up, or preſerved. 
The Kings, the Confuls, the Cenſors, who were 
the officers, in different ages of the State, entruſt- 
ed with the muſters, gave the privilege of citizens 
to ſuch as preſented - themſelves, or to ſuch as 
they were pleaſed: to receive on the rolls. One 


Conſul invited all the free inhabitants of Latium 


to poll in the aſſemblies of the People; another 
rejected them, and in time of elections forbad 


them the city. But notwithſtanding this pro- 


hibition, aliens who had been brought to Rome 
even as captives, were ſuffered by degrees to mix 
with; the citizens :. The inhabitants of the free 
towns, removing to Rome upon any creditable 
footing, found eafy admiſſion among the mem- 


bers of ſome tribe; but from the facility of this 


admiſſion, the towns complained they were de- 


PRES 3 and the Senate at laſt, ſenſible of the 
abuſe, 
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abuſe, endeayoured to ſhut the gates of their city cn LA P, 
by repeated ſcrutinies, and the prohibition of ſur- — 


reptitious enrolments: but in vain. The prac- 
tice ſtill continued, and the growing privilege, diſ- 
tinction, and eminence of a Roman citizen, made 
that title become the great object of ambition to 
individuals, and to entire cantons. It had already 
been extended to diſtricts whoſe inhabitants were 
not diſtinguiſhed by any ſingular merit towards 
the Roman State. In this reſpect all the allies 
were nearly equal ; they had regularly compoſed 
at leaſt one half in every Roman army, and had 
borne an equal ſhare in all the dangers and trou- 
bles of the commonwealth ; and, from having va- 
lued themſelves of old on their ſeparate titles and 


national diſtinctions, they began now to aſpire to 


a ſhare in the ſovereignty of the empire, and wiſh- 
ed to fink for ever their municipal n. 
under the general title of Romans. 

Not only the great power that was enjoyed in 
the aſſembly of the People, and the ſerious privi- 
leges that were beſtowed by the Porcian law, but 
even the title of citizen in Italy, of legionary ſol- 


dier in the field, and the permiſſion of wearing the 


Roman toga or gown, were now ardently coveted 

as marks of dignity and honour. The city was 
frequented by perſons who hoped ſeparately to be 
admitted in the Tribes, and by numbers who 


crowded from the neighbouring cantons, on every 


remarkable day of aſſembly, ſtill flattering them- 
_— that the expectations which Gracchus had 
A 3 given 
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CHAP. given on r this 25:2 ware maden might ſoon be fol. 
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2 2 * An this ſtate of affairs, ' the "RY authoriſed 


N. Emilivs Junius Pennus, one of the Tribunes, to move the 


Lepidus, L 
Aurelius People for an edict to prohibit, on days of election 


or public aſſembly, this concourſe of aliens, and 
requiring all the country towns in- Italy to recall 
their denizens, who had left their own corpora- 
_ to act the part of citizens at Rome. 
On this occaſion, Caius Gracchus, the brother 
of the late unfortunate Tribune, ſtood forth, and 
made one of the firſt exhibitions, in which he 
diſplayed the extent of his talents, as well as made 
known the party he was likely to eſpouſe in the 
commonwealth. Being about twenty years of age 
when the troubles occaſioned by his elder brother 
had ſo much diſturbed the republic, and ended fo 
fatally for himſelf, this young man retired upon 
that cataſtrophe from the public view, and made 
it uncertain whether the ſufferings of his family 
might not deter him, not only from embracing 
like dangerous counſels, but even from entering at 
all on the ſcene of political affairs. His retire- 
ment, however; he had employed in ſuch ſtudies as 
were then come into repute, on account of their 
importance, as a preparation for the buſineſs of 
the courts of juſtice, of the Senate, or the po- 
pular aſſemblies; and the firſt public appearance 
he made gave evident proof of the talents he had 
acquired for theſe ſeveral departments. His parts 
ſeemed to be quicker, and his ſpirit more ardent, 
1 | EEE. than 
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than thoſe of his brother Tiberius; and the peo- c HAP. 
ple conceived hopes of having their. pretenſtons Cs 


revived, and more ſucceſsfully conducted, than 
they had been under any former leader. The 
cauſe of the country towns, 'in which he now en- 
gaged, was ſpecious, but as the part he took in it 
was likely to form a new and a numerous party, 
prepared for every factious attempt, and as he 
profeſſed to make way for the promiſcuous ad- 
miſſion of ſtrangers on the rolls of the People; 
a meaſure which tended ſo much to diſtract the 
republic, to diminiſh the conſequence of thoſe 
who were already citizens, the argument in fa- 
your of the reſolution to purge the city of aliens 
prevailed, and an act to that purpoſe now moy- 
ed in the «fſembly: of the People, ER are 
paſſed 7. | 
It deſerves to be recorded, that amidſt the in- 
quiries ſet on foot in conſequence of this edict, or 
about this time, Perperna, the father of a late 
Conſul *, was claimed by one of the Italian corpo- 
rations, a found not to have been a citizen of 
Rome. His ſon, whom we have already mention- 
ed, having vanquiſhed'and taken Ariſtonicus, the 
pretended heir of Attalus, died in his command 
at Pergamus ; he is accordingly faid to have 
VIA a rare nnn of the caprice of fortune, in 
FN | enn 
© x Sextus Fompeius Feſtus in voce Republica: Cicero in Bruto in Officiis, 
ib. i iii. | | | = 


2 Valerius Maximus, lib. it. c. 4. 
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ca xy. having been a Roman Conſul, though not a Ro- 
RE... 20 man citizen. An example which may farther con- 
firm what has heen already obſerved of the Iatitude 
which officers took in conducting the Cenſus. 

The fires of ſefition. which had ſometime prey- 

ed on the commonwealth, were likely to break 
out with increafing force upon the promotion of 
| Fulvius Flaceus to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate. 
SE Fin This factidus citizen had blown up the flame with 
= Tiberius Gracchus, and having ſucceeded him in 
'  Flacews. the commiſſion for executing the Agrarian law, 
never failed to carry the torch wherever matter of 
inflammation or general combuſtion could be 
found. By his merit with the popular party he 
had attained his preſent eminence, and was de- 
termined to preſerve it by continuing his ſervices. 
Leges Ful. He accordingly began the functions of his office by 
propoſing a law to communicate the freedom of 

the eity to the allies or free inhabitants of Italy; 
2 meaſute. which tended to weaken the power of 

the Senate, and to increaſe the numbers of the Peo- 

ple greatly beyond what could be convened in any 

one collective body. Having failed in this attempt, 

he ſubſtituted a propoſal in appearance more mo- 

derate, but equally dangerous, That whoever claim- 

ed the right of citizen, in caſe of being caſt by the 
Venſors, who: were the proper judges, might ap- 

_ peal to the popular aſſembly *. This might have 
conferred the power of naturalization on the lead- 

ers of faction; and the danger of ſuch a meaſure, 

called 


4 Appian. de Bell Cv, 
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called upon the Senate to exert its authority and c x r. 


influence in having this mation alſo rejected. 
The Conſul thus already entered on his popular 
career, uniting the power of ſupreme magiſtrate 
with that of a commiſſioner for the execution of 
the Agrarian law, and likely to break through all 
the forms which had hitherto retarded or ſtood in 
the way of this meaſure, was with difficulty per- 
ſuaded to call a meeting of the Senate, and to take 
his place in that body. The whole, as ſoon as they 
were met, joined in repreſentations againſt theſe 
dangerous meaſures; and in a requeſt that he would 
withdraw his motions. To theſe expoſtulations 
he made no reply*; but an occaſion ſoon after- 
wards offered, by which the Senate was enabled 
to divert him from theſe factious purſuits in the 
city. A deputation arrived from Marſeilles, then 
in alliance with Rome, to requeſt the ſupport of the 
republic againſt the Salyii, a neighbouring nation, 
who had invaded their territories. The Senate 
gladly embracing this opportunity to find employ- 
ment abroad for the Conſul, decreed a ſpeedy aid 
to the city of Marſeilles, and appointed M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus'to that ſervice. Although this 'inci- 
dent marred or interrupted for the preſent the po- 
hrical deſigns of the Conſul, yet he was induced, 
by the hopes of a triumph, to accept of the com- 
mand which offered, and, by his abſence, to re- 
lieve the city for a while from the alarms which 
he had given. Caius Gracchns 'too was gone in 
| the 
x Val. Max, lib. is. c. <, 
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HAF. the rank of Proquæſtor to Sardinia; and the 
3 Senate, if they could by any pretence have kept 


thoſe unquiet ſpirits at a diſtance, had hopes of 
reſtoring the former order of the commonwealth. 
In this interval ſome laws are ſaid to have paſ- 
ſed reſpecting the office and conduct of the Cen- 
ſors. The particulars are not mentioned; but the 
object probably was, to render the magiſtrate more 
cireumſpect in the admiſſion of thoſe who claimed 
to be numbered as citizens. Such at leaſt was like- 
Iy to be the policy of the State in the abſence of 
demagogues, who, by propoſing to admit the allies 
on the rolls of the People, had awakened dange- 
rous pretenſions in every corner of Italy. It ſoon 
appeared how ſeriouſly theſe pretenſions were 
adopted by the country towns; for the inhabi- 
tants already beſtirred themſelves, and were begin- 
ning to deviſe how they might extort by force 
what they were not likely to obtain with conſent 
of the original citizens of Rome. A ſuſpicion ha- 
ving ariſen of ſuch treaſonable concerts forming at 
Fregelle*, the Prætor Opimius had a ſpecial com- 
miſſion to inquire into the matter, and to proceed as 
he ſhould find the occafion required. Having ſum- 
moned the chief magiſtrate of the place to appear 
before him, he received from this officer, upon a pro- 
miſe of ſecurity to his own perſon, full information 
of the combinations that had been forming againſt 
the government of Rome. So inſtructed, the Prætor 
aſſembled ſuch a force as was neceſſary to ſupport 
4 e 
14 municipal town of the Liris, now Monte Corvo on the Garighano. 
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him in aſſerting the authority of the State; and CHAP, 
thinking it neceſſary to give a ſtriking example in 4 
a matter of ſo infectious and ſo dangerous a _ 
he ordered the place to be razed to the ground". 

By this act of ſeverity, the deſigns of the allies 0. C. 629, 
were for a while ſuſpended, and might have been Longines 
entirely ſuppreſſed, if the factions at Rome had not > my 
given them freſh encouragement and hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs or impunity. This tranſaction was ſcarcely 


paſt, when Caius Gracchus appeared in the city to 


ſolicit the office of Tribune; and, by his preſence, 


revived the hopes of the allies. Having obſerved, 
that the Proconſul Aurelius Cotta, under whom he 
was acting as Proquæſtor in Sardinia, inſtead of 
being recalled, was continued in his command, and 
furniſhed with reinforcements and ſupplies of every 
ſort as for a ſervice of long duration; and ſuſpecting, 
that this meaſure was pointed ind himſelf, and 
proceeded from a deſign to keep him at a diſtance 
from the popular aſſemblies, he quitted his ſtation 
in Sardinia, and returned to Rome without leave. 
Being called to account by the Cenſors for de- 
ſerting his duty; he defended himſelf with ſuch 
ability and force, as greatly raiſed the expectations 
which had already been entertained by his partys. 
The law, he ſaid, required him only to carry 
arms ten years, he had actually carried them twelve 


years 3 although he hw r have quitted his 
ſtation 


mn. Velleius Obſequens, Cic. lib, ii. De Inventione; De 
Finibus, v. Ibid. Rhetorius, lib. iv. 
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cn ae, tation of Queſtor at the expiration of one year, 
Pe. 08 yet he had remained in it three years. However 
willing the Cenſors might have been to remove this 
turbulent ſpirit from the commonwealth, they were 
too weak to attempt any cenſure. in this ſtate of his 
Cauſe, and in the preſent humour of the People. 
| They endeavoured, in vain, to load him with a 
bi ſhare in the plot of Fregellæ; he ſtill exculpated 
4 himſelf: and, if he had poſſeſſed every virtue of 
= 2 citizen, in proportion to his reſolution, applica- 
dr tion, eloquence, and even ſeverity of manners, he 
might have been a powerful ſupport to the State. 
In a ſpeech to the People, on his return from Sar- 
dinia, he concluded with the following remarkable 
words: The purſe. which I carried full to the 
province, I have brought empty back. Others 
having cleared the wine caſks which they carried 
« from Italy, bring them back from the provinces 
2 « ,repleniſhed with ſilver and gold.. | 
s In declaring himſelf a candidate for the office of 
43 Tribune, Caius Gracchus profeſſed his intention to 
propoſe many popular acts. The Senators exert- 
ed all their influence to diſappoint his views ; but 
ſuch. were the expectations now entertained in 
Italy, that multitudes crowded to the election in 
greater numbers than could find place in the public 
ſquare. His partizens handed and reached out their 
ballots at the windows and over the battlements; 
but Gracchus, * * was, in conſequence 
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| ey of Rome had been long diſtinguiſhed, 


long,“ ſhe faid, © ſhall I be diſtinguiſhed as the 
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of the oppoſition he met with, only fourth in the c HATP. 
liſt . . 
Cornelia, the ſiſter of one Scipio Africanus, — | 
the mother-in-law of the other, but ftill better 
known as the mother of the Gracchi, who, ever 
fince the death of her ſon Tiberius, lived in re- 
tirement in Campania, upon hearing of the career 
which her ſon, Caius, was likely to run, alarmed 
at the renewal of a ſcene which had already occa- 
ſioned her ſo much ſorrow, expoſtulated with him 
on the courſe he was taking; and, in an unaffect- 
ed and paſſionate addreſs, ſpoke that ardent zeal 
for the republic, by which the more reſpectable 


This high-minded woman, on whom the entire 
care of her family had devolved. by the death of 
her huſband, whilſt the children were yet in their 
infancy, or under age, took care, with unuſual at- 
tention, to have them educated for the rank they 
were to hold in the State, and did not fail even to 
excite their ambition. When Tiberius, -after the 
diſgrace of Mancinus, appeared to withdraw from 
the road of preferments and honours, How 


*® mother-in-law of Scipio, not as the mother of 
« the Gracchi? This latter diſtinction, however, 
ſhe came to poſſeſs ; and it has remained with her | 
name, but from circumſtances and events which | | 
this reſpectable perſonage by no means appeared | 
to defire. In one fragment of her letters to Caius, | 

| which 


2 Plutarch, Appian, Orofius, Entrop, Obſequens. 
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enger. which is till preſerved, « You will tell nie,” ſhe 
ENT Gl, « that it is glorious to be revenged of our 


% enemies. No one thinks ſo more than I do, if 
« we can be revenged without hurt to the repub- 
« lic;; but if not, often may our enemies eſcape, 
« Long may they be ſafe, if the good of the com- 
« monwealth requires their ſafety.” In another 
letter, which appears to be written after his inten- 
tion of ſuing for the Tribunate was declared, ſhe 

accoſts him to the following purpoſe : © I take 


6 the gods to witneſs, that, except the perſons 
« who killed my ſon Tiberius, no one ever gave 


« me ſo much affliction as you now do in this mat- 
« ter. Tou, from whom I might have expected 
« ſome conſolation in my age, and who, ſurely, of 


« all my children, ought to be moſt careful not to 


66 diſtreſs me! I have not many years to live. Spare 


_ « the republic ſo long for my fake. - Shall I never 
« ſee the madneſs of my family at an end ? When 


J am dead, you will think to honour me. with a 
« parent's rites but what honour can my memo- 


4 ry receive from you, by whom I am abandoned 


« and diſhonoured while I live? But, may the 
« rods forbid you ſhould perſiſt! if you do, I 


fear the courſe you are taking leads to remorſe 
« and diſtraction, which will end 13 0 with 275 


3 life .“ 


Theſe ee do not appear to 10 bad 


any ener. e 1 e his acceſſion to the Tri- 
ä bunate, 


I par are Lee Corn. eren ab Andrea Seotto ae edita cum 


Corn. Nepotis. 
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bunate, proceeded to fulfil the expectations of his cu A P. 
party. The Agrarian law, though till in force, — 
had met with continued interruption and delay in 
the execution. It was even falling into neglect. 
Caius thought proper, as the firſt act of his magi Lex Sem- 
ſtracy, to move a renewal and confirmation of it, goon 
with expreſs injunctions, that there ſhould be an 
annual diſtribution of land to the poorer citizens *. 
To this he ſubjoined, in the firſt year of his office, 
a variety of regulations tending either to increaſe 
his own popularity, or to diftinguiſh his admini- Lex frumen: 
ſtration. Upon his motion, public granaries were 
erected, and a law was made, that the corn ſhould 
be iſſued from thence monthly to the People, two 
parts in twelve under the prime or original coſt 2. 
This act gave a check to induſtry, which is the 
beſt guardian of manners in populous cities, or 
wherever multitudes of men are crowded together. 
Caius likewiſe obtained a Uecree, by which the 
eſtates of Attalus, king of Pergamus, lately be- 
queathed to the Romans, ſhould be let in the man- 
ner of other lands under the inſpection of the Cen- 
ſors; but the rents, inſtead of being made part of, 
the public revenue, ſhould be allotted for the main- 
tenance of the poorer citizens 3. : 
Another, by which any dn depoſed from an 
| yy 


1 Liv. lib. Ix. Velleius, lb. ii, Hyginus de Limitibus. Appian, de ver. 
fis mo yang c7s 


2 Semiſſe et tricenti, for a half and a third, &c, Liv. Plutarch. Appian. 
Ibid. WI 


. 3 Florus, lib, iii. c. 15+ Cicer. in Verrem. 
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HA. office of magiſtracy by the People, was to be deem- 
OP ed for ever diſqualified to ſerve the republic i in any 


other ſtation. This act was intended to operate 
againſt Octavius, who, by the influence of Tibe- 
rius, had been degraded from the office of Tri- 
bune; and the act took its title from the name. of 
the * againſt whom it was framed 

To theſe were joined, an act to regulate the 
conditions of the military ſervice , , by which no 
one was obliged to enter before ſeventeen years of 
age, and by-which Roman ſoldiers. were to receive 
cloathing as well as pays; poſſibly the firſt intro 
duction of a uniform into the Roman legions: a 
circumſtance which, in modern times, is thought ſo 
eflential to the character of troops, or the e 
ance of an army. - 

By the celebrated law of Porcius, which allow- 
ed of an appeal to the People, every citizen had a 
remedy againſt any oppreſſiye ſentence or proceed - 
ing of the executive magiſtrate ; but this did not 
appear to Gracchus a ſufficient reſtraint on the ofſi 
cers of State. He propoſed to have it enacted, 
that no perſon, under pain of a capital puniſh- 
ment, ſhould at all proceed againſt a citizen with 

out a ſpecial commiſſion or warrant from the Peo- 
ple to that effect. And he. propoſed to give this 
law a retroſpect, in order to comprehend Popilius 
| Lænas s 4 being Conſul i in the year. after the 

troubles 
x Privilegiuan in Ocavium. 2 De militum commodis, | 
3 Plutarch. in C. Graccho,—Lex Sempronia de libertate civium. 
4. Cicer, in Cluentio; pro Rabino; pro damo ſua. 
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8 occaſioned by Tiberius unn nad, CHAP. 
under the authority of the Senate alone, proceed- — 


ed to try and condemn ſuch as were acceſſory to 
that ſedition. Lænas perceived the ſtorm that was 
gathering againft him, and choſe to avoid it by a 
voluntary exile. This a& was indeed almoſt an 
entire abolition of government, and a bar to the 
moſt ordinary meaſures, required for the peace of 
the commonwealth... A popular faction could 
withhold every power, which, in their appre- 
henfion, might be employed againſt themſelves ; 
and in their moſt pernicious deſigns had no in- 
terruption to fear from the Dictator named by the 
Senate and Conſuls, nor from the Conſul armed 
with the authority of the Senate for the ſuppreſ- 
non of diſorders; a reſource to which the repu- 
blic had frequently owed its preſervation. But 
as we find no change in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice upon this new, regulation, it is-probable that 
the abſurdity of the law prevented its effect. 
While Gracchus thus propoſed to make all the 
powers of the State depend for their exiſtence on 
the occaſional will of the People, he meant alſo to 
render the aſſemblies of the People themſelves more 
democratical, by ſtripping the higher claſſes of any 
prerogative, or influence they might derive from 
mere precedence, in leading the public deciſions. 
The Centuries being hitherto called to vote in the 
order of their claſſes, thoſe of the firſt or higheſt 
. claſs, by voting firſt, ſet an example which influ- 
Vor. II, B enced 
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, enced the whole . Tb obviate which for the 


S— future; the Eirties; 'by the ſtatute of Gracchus, 
were required, in every queſtion, to draw lots for 


the prerogative, or firſt place in the order of vot- 
ing, and to declare oak fullfage i in the place they 


had drawn. Fe Wwe 
Under this active Tibia} much public buſi: 


|  nefs, that uſed to paſs through che Senate, was en- 


groſſed by the popular afſemblies. © Even in the 
form of theſe aſſemblies, all appearance of reſpect 
to the Senate was laid aſide. The Roſtra, or plat- 


form on which the preſiding magiſtrate ftood, was 


placed in the middle of an area, of which one part 
was the market - place, ſurrounded with ſtalls and 
booths for merchandize, and the courts of juſtice; 


the other part, called the Comitium, was open to 


receive the People in their public aſſemblies; and 
on one ſide of it, fronting the Roſtra, or bench of the 
magiſtrates, ſtood the Curia, or Senate-houſe. The 


People, when any one was ſpeaking, ſtood partly 
in the market - place, and partly in the Comitium. 


The ſpeakers directed their voice to the Comi- 


tium, ſo as to be heard in the Senate. This diſ- 


poſition, Gracchus reverſed; and directing his 


voice to the Forum, or Waadt place ſeemed to diſ- 

place the Senate, and to deprive that body of their 
office as watchmen and guardians of the public or- 
der in matters pers came N n er er aſſem- 


blies a. _ okay 10 12 
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* time that the Tribune Caius Gracchus CHAP; 
2 the minds of his contemporaries, and fur- — 


niſhed hiſtory chiefly with theſe effects of bis fac- 
tious and turbulent ſpirit, it is obſetyed; that he 
himſelf executed works of general utility; bridges 
highways, and other public | accommodations 
throughout Italy. That the State having car- 
ried its arms, for the firſt time, beyond the mari- 
time exttemity of the Alps, happily terminated 
the war with the Salyii, à nation of Gaul, whoſe 
territory in the ſequel became the firſt province of 
Rome in that country. And that, in conſgquence 
of what paſſed in this quarter, Caius Sextius, 


Conſul of the prceding year, was authorifed to 


place a colony in the neighbourhood, of the hot 
ſprings, Which, from his name, were, called the 
Aduæ Sextiz; and are ſtill known oc org. a 
—_ ſame appellation * . 

From Afia, at the ſauit time, it "ER Added; 
that Ariarathes, the king of Cappadocia, and ally 
of the Romans, was murdered, at the inſtigation 
of Mithridates, king of Pontus, whoſe fifter he had 


married; that the murdered Prince had laft a ſon 
for whom Mithridates affected to ſecure the king- 


dom; but that the widowed queen having fallen 


into the hands of Nicomedes, king of Bythinia, 


this prince, in her right, had taken poſſeſſion of 
-Cappadocia, while Mithridates, in name of his ne- 
.phew, was haſtening to remove him from thence. 
On this ſubject a reſolution was adopted in the 
aſſembly * the People at Rome, that n Nico- 
B 2 91 medes 
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| CHAP. medes and Mithridates ſhould be required imme- 
— diately to evacuate Cappadocia, and to withdraw 


their troops. This reſolution Caius Gracchus op- 
poſed with all his eloquence and his credit, char- 
ging his antagoniſts aloud with corruption, and a 
clandeftine correſpondence with the agents, who, 
on different ſides, were now employed at Rome in 
\ ſoliciting this affair. © None of us,” he ſaid, « ſtand 
forth in this place for nothing. Even I, who de- 
4 fire you to put money in your own coffers, and to 
« conſult the intereſt of the State, mean to be paid, 
not with filver or gold indeed, but with your 
« favour and a good name. They who oppoſe this 
_ « reſolution likewiſe covet, not honours from you, 
but money from Nicomedes ; and they who ſup- 
« port it, expect to be paid by Mithridates, not by 
« vou. As for thoſe who are filent, they, I be- 
« lieve, underſtand the market beft of all. They 
« have heard the tory of the poet, who being vain 
that he had got a great ſum of money for re- 
„ hearſing a tragedy, was told by another, that 
it was not wonderful he had got ſo much for 
« talking, when I, ſaid the other, who it ſeems 
knew more than he was wiſhed to declare, have 
« pot ten times as much for holding my tongue. 
There is nothing that a king will buy at ſo 
great a price, on occaſion, as ſilence:. “ 
Such, at times, was the ſtyle in which this po- 
pular orator was pleaſed to addreſs his audience. 
5 * are won by * _ 2 — by 
F N buffoonry 
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buffoonry and ſatire. From the tendency of this CHAP, 
ſpeech, it appears-to have been the opinion of *. 
Gracchus, not that the Romans ſhould ſequeſter the 
kingdom of Cappadocia for the heirs of Ariarathes, 
but that they ſhould ſeize it for themſelves. The 
queſtion, however, which now aroſe relating to the 
ſucceſſion to this kingdom, laid the foundation of a 
tedious and bloody war, of which the GI 
and events will occur in their place. | 

Gracchus, on the approach of the election org C. 639. 
Confuls, employed all his credit and influence to ca. Dom: 
ſapport Caius Fannius, in oppoſition to Opimius, bab 

who, by his vigilance! and activity in ſuppreſſing 
the treaſonable defigns of the allies at Fregellæ, 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of the popular party ; 
and Fannius being accordingly choſen, together - 
with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Gracchus pro- 
ceeded to offer himſelf as a candidate to be re- 
elected into the office of Tribune. In this he fol- 
lowed the example of his brother Tiberius in a 
ſtep, which, being reckoned illegal as well as 

alarming, was that which haſtened his ruin. An 
attempt had been fince made by Papirius Carbo to 
have the legality of ſuch re- elections acknowledg- 
ed; but this having failed, Caius Gracchus, with 
great addrels, inſerted in one of his popular edicts, 
a clauſe declaring it competent for the People to 
re- elect a Tribune, in caſe he ſhould need a con- 
tinuation of his power in order to fulfil his publt _-. - 
engagements. To avail himſelf of this clauſe, he 
now declared, that his views in behalf of the 

B 3 People 
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| CHAP. People, were far froto being accompliſhed... Under: 
wp this pretence e obtained 4 preference to one of. 
the; new-canditdates;; and-igreatly:ſitengthened the 

the tribunitian power by the proſpect of ts repeat · 

edi rene walt, and duration for an indefinite time, 

„After cis re · alection Cainsy continuing his ad / 
miniſtration as befare upon the ſaine plan f ani · 
moſity:te the Seit, obtajned a lau o deprive 
that body of the ſhar Mhäch his -briithenhad leſt 
them in the courts of juftiee:z and ordaining chat 

x de judges: fot the futurs;! ſhould be adraughted 
from the Equeſtrian order aldine; 4 « claſs of anen, 
Who, being left out ol the Senat, and: bf courſe 
not comprehended in the laws that prohibited 

: commerce, had betaken themſelves, as has been 
B Lex sem obſerved”, toilucrative: profeſſiona, were: the'farm- 
7 . 2 ers of; the revenue, the contractors. for the army, 
and, ih general, the merctiams who conducted 

the whole trade. of tlie republic. Though they 
might be ednſidered ai neutral in the diſputes o 

the Senate and People, and therefore impartial 

where the other orders were biaſſed, there was 

no claſt ii men from their ordinary habits, more 
likeby-to:proftitute the character of judges for in- 

tereſt or actual hir. This revdlutitm in the 

_ counts of juſtice at cordingly inay have contributed 
Sreatiy to haſten the approaching corruption of 

— ram the diſorders of the ſtate. 

Lex de ro | The next ordinance prepared by Gracehus, or 
— 4g aſcribed to him, eee nomination of of- 
tt % Had wi voir eit tad? . 1812 becer 
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ficers to govern the provinces ; and; if it had been uA r. 
ſtrictly obſerved, might have made Jome-compen+ e 


ſation for the former. The power of gaming ſuch 
officers Has committed to the Senate; and the ar- 
rangements were to be annually made before the 
election of Conſuls. This continued to MN: law, 
but was often over ruled by the People. 

In the ſame year, the boldeſt and moſt ; AZY 
rous project, ever formed by any popular leader, 
that of extending. the roll of: Citizens to, all the 
Italian allies, already attempted by Fulvius Flac- 
cus, was again renewed by Caius Gracchus; and 
by the utmoſt exertion of the vigilance: and au- 
thority Aae Senate, with _ GH wy pre- 
vented. voti Hir ur r a 

The aumour of this project 3 e 1 


titudes to Rome, the Senate thought it neceſſar y 
te give the Conſuls in charge, that on the day this 


important queſtion Was to come on, they ſhould = 
clear the city of all ſtrangers, and not ſuffer any 
aliens to remain within four miles of the walls. 
While this buſineſs remained in ſuſpence, Gracchus 
flattered the poorer: citizens with the proſpect of 
advantageous ſettlements, in certain new golonies, 
of ſix thouſand men each, which he propoſed to 
plant an the diſtricts of Campania and Tarentum, 
the beſt; cultivated and moft opulent parts of Italy, 
and in colonies, which, he: likewiſe propoſed to 
* T into ſome of the; richeſt er 
act mund en uf B 4 # bn Such 


1 Florus, lib. iv. c. 13. Salluſt. de Bel. 4 No, 621. Cicero de 
Provinciis Conſularibus, 
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CHAP. Such ſettlements' had been formerly made- to oc- 
1 cupy and ſecure ſome recent conqueſt abroad; 


they were now calculated to ſerve as allurements 
to popular favour, and as a proviſion, made by 
the leaders of faction, for n own n. and 
adherents at Rome. 1 ** 

The Senate, attacked by ſuch . arts. re- 
ſolved to retort on their adverſaries; and for this 


purpoſe eneouraged Marcus Livius, another of the 


Tribunes, and probably jealous of Gracchus, to 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhould, if poſſible; ſupplant 
Him in the favour of the People. Livius, according- 


Iy, profeſſing to act in concert with the Senate, pro- 


poſed a number of acts: one to conciliate the minds 
of the allies, by giving them, while they ſerved in 
the army, the ſame exemption from corporal pu- 
niſhment, which the Roman citizens had enjoyed. 


EN Another for the eſtabliſhment of twelve diffe- 


ini Nomi- 
nis. 


rent colonies, each of three thouſand citizens. But 


what, poſſibly, had the greateſt effect, becauſe it 
appeared to exceed in munificence all the edicts 


of Gracehus, was an exemption of all thoſe lands, 
which ſhould be diſtributed in terms of the late 


Sempronian Law, from all quit- rents and public 


burdens, which had hitherto, in general, been laid 
on all poſſeſſions that were held from the public '. 
It was propoſed to name ten commiſſioners to diſ- 
tribute lands thus unincumbered to the People; 


and three colonies are mentioned, Syllaceum, Ta- 
rentum, and W or Peſtum, as baving been 


| actually 
„ Vluarch Fandus Minatns de Legibus Bomgni | 1 5 
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actually ſent abrond'1 in oy 9 n e on CH AP. 


theſe terme. 


About the ſame e that the Le Rubria. 


city of Carthage ſhould be rebuilt for the recep- 
tion of a colony of fix thouſand Roman citizens. 
This decree bears the name, not of Sempronius or 
of Livius, but of erer another Tribune of the 
ſame year. 

The =" readily e to 50 ane of 
theſe colonies, as likely to divide the popular fa- 
vour, to carry off 'a' number of the more factious 
_ citizens,” and 'to/ furniſh an opportunity likewiſe 
of removing from the city, for ſome time, the po- 
pular leaders themſelves, under pretence of em- 
ploying them to conduct and to ſettle the families 
deſtined to form thoſe eſtabliſnments. According- 
ly, Caius Gracchus, and Fulvius Flaccus, late Con- 
ſul, and now deeply engaged in all theſe factious 
meaſures, were deſtined to take charge of the new 
coloniſts, and to fuperintend their ſettlement, 

In the mean time, the Senate, in the election 1 


Opimius to the Conſulſhip of the following year, 05 18 
carried an object of the higheſt importance to the i 2 
reputation and intereſt of their party, and by the 


authority of this magiſtrate, conceived hopes of 
being able to combat the deſigns of Gracchus more 
effectually than they had hitherto done. Opimi- 
us was accordingly retained in the adminiſtration 
of affairs in Italy, while his colleague, F ce ger 
OR to * in — R 

Caius 

1 Plutarch, Appian, Orofius, 
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GH 852 Caius Gracchus, having the preſumption, to of- 
— fer himſelf a third time candidate for the office, of 
450 Tribune, was rejected, and had the mortification 

to find, chat the authority of the Senate began to 
prevail; and, ad ther had credit enough to; Rro : 
cure his excluſion from any ſhare in the magiſtra- 
cz; fo they might be able to fruſtrate or reverſe 
many of the acts he had obtained in the purſuit 
dr exeeution of hig prbje ct. wi ol l 
By the repulſe of Gracchus and his aſſociates, 


the ariſtocratical; party came to have a majority, 


even in the college of Tribunes Queſtions of legii- 
lation were no Hkely to he determined in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Centuries ;2 aud; this gircumitance 
alone, while the Senate was, able, to xetain. it; was 
equivalent. to. an entire reſtizution. of the ariſto- 
oratical government. The Centuries, under the 
leading of an active Conſul, were likely to annul 
former reſolutions with the ſame deciſion and ra- 
pidity with which- they had been paſſed. Much 


3 violence was expected, and the different parties, 


3 


recollecting what had happened in the caſe of Ii. 
-: berius »Gracchus; and careful not to be ſurpriſed 


IS 


bit antagoniſts; for the moſt part came to 


The glace of aſſembly in bands; even under arms, 
- andrendeayoured: to poſſeſs the advantage af the 


9 as in the preſence of an ene. 


Miucius) one of the Fribunes, in a 
| of a. refolution-of the Senate, pretending that he 
was moved by ſome unfavourable; preſages, prp- 

poſed a repeal or m N a _ of the late 


popular 


„ 0, A Fay — ab Ad a. -—"/ AM Py "RY 4 
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popular acts; and particularly, to change * deſ- HAF. 
tination of the colany intended for Carthage, to 


ſome ather plage, This motion was ſtrenuouſiy 
oppoſed by Fulyius Flaccus, and by Caius Grac- 
chus, who tręated the report of preſages from Af⸗ 
rica as a mexe fiction, and the whole deſign as pro- 
ceeding fram the inyeterata hatred of the Nobles 
to the Fegple. Before the aſſembly met, in which 
this queſtiog was to he degidad, the popular lead. 
ens, attemntedi tonſeitenahe Capital, but found 
themſclyes prevented by! the Conſub who had al- 
ready, with an at td force, ſecured. that ſtation. 10 
Un the, morning after they had received this di- 
appointment, the People being aſſembled, and the 
Conſul being employed in offering up the guſto- 
mary ſacrifices, Gracchus, with, his: party, came to 
their place; in the: Comitium. One of. the atten - 
dants of the Conſul; who was removing the en- 
trails of a victim, reproached Gracchus, as he 
paſſed, with ſedition, and in the petulance of a 
retainer to power, hid him deſiſt from his machi- 
nations againſt the government of the, common- 
wealth. On this provocation, one of the party of 
Graechys ſtruck the affender with hig dagger, and 
killed him on the ſpot. The ery of murder xan 
through the, multitude, and the aſſembly began to 
break up. Gracchus endeavoured: to ſpeak, but 
could not be heard for the tumult; and all thoughts 
of buſineſs were laid aſide. The Conſul imme- 
diately ſummoned the Senate to meet; and hay- 
ing oo a winde ont in the place of 

(1 111 _ alleqably, 
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CHAP. aſſembly, and what appeared to him the firſt 
a of hoſtility in 4 war, which the popular fac- 


tion had prepared againſt the State, he received 
the charge that was uſual on perilous occaſions, 
to provide, in the manner which his own pru- 
dence ſhould direct, for the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth. Thus authoriſed; he commanded the 
Senators and the Knights to arm, and made pro- 
per diſpoſitions to ſecure the principal ſtreets. 
Being maſter of the Capitol and Forum, he ad- 
journed the aſſembly of the People to the uſual 
place on the following day, and eited the perſons 
accuſed of the murder that was recently commit - 
ted, to anſwer hong the ir weve aan was erer to: 

their charge. O+ Fi ν,ðii AG, 

In — of this NENT Und: the 
Conſul's inſtructions, numbers in arms repaired to 
the Comitium at the hour of aſſembly, and were 
ready to execute ſuch orders as they might receive 
for the public ſafety. Gracchus and Ful vius re- 
fuſed to obey the citation they had received, 
and the Capitol being ſecured -againft them, they 
took poſt, with a numerous party in arms, on the 
Aventine Hill, which was oppoſite to the Capitol, 
and from which, though more diftant, they equal- 
ly looked down on the N pere the . wy 7 
place of aſſembly. - 

Being again cited to appear at che Tribunal of 
the Roman People, they ſent a young man, one of 
the ſons of Fulvius, to capitulate with the Conſul, 
and to ſettle the terms on which they ſhould de- 
ſoend from their ſtrong-hold. To this meſſage 

they 
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they were told, in return, that they muſt anſwer cn ae. 
at the bax of the aſſembly, as criminals, not pre- 3 


tend to negociate with the republic, as equals; 
that no party, however numerous, was entitled to 
parley with the People of Rome: and to this an- 
ſwer the meſſenger was forbidden, at his peril, to 
bring any reply. The party, however, ſtill hoped 
to gain time, or to divide their enemies; and they 
ventured to employ young Fulvius again to repeat 
their meſſage. He was ſeized by the Conſul's or- 
der. Gracchus and Fulvius, with their adherents, 


were declared public enemies; and a reward was 


offered to the perſon who ſhould kill or ſecure 
them. They were inſtantly attacked, and, after a 
little reſiſtance, forced from their ground. Grac- 
chus fled by the wooden bridge to the oppoſite 
fide of the Tiber, and was there ſlain, either by his 
own hand, or by that of a faithful ſervant, who had 


undertaken the taſk of thus ſaving him in his laſt 


extremity from falling into the power of his ene- 


mies. Fulvius was dragged to execution from a 


. bath where he attempted to conceal himſelf. The 


heads of both were carried to the Conſul, and ex - 


changed for the promiſed reward. 

In this fray the party of the Senate, being re- 
gularly armed and prepared for ſlaughter, cut off 
the adherents of Caius Gracchus and Fulyius in 
greater numbers than they had done thoſe of Ti- 
berius; they killed about three thouſand two 
hundred and fifty in the ſtreets, and confined 
great numbers, who were afterwards ſtrangled in 
the priſons. The bodies of the ſlain, as the law 

| ordained, 


1 — —— —f— ¼— — 


5 
| 
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er. ordained; in che eaſes of treaſon; being denied the 
— forms of a funeral, were caff into the giver; and 


their eſtates. confiſcated * „ ie, Aion n bat 
Tue houſe of Fulvius was raſed, and the ground 
on which it ſtood was- laid open for public uſes ; 
from theſe beginnings, it appeared that the Ro- 
mans, + who, in the purſuit of their foreign con- 
queſts had ſo liberally ſhed the blood of other 


1 become equally laviſh of their own 
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Stat te if Gees and Tranquillity which Þ followed the 
* Suppreſſion of the late Tumults.— Appearance of 
- Caius Marius. —Poreign Wars.—Complaints a- 
Faint Fugurtha.—Appearance of the Cimbri.— 
War with Fugurtha.—Campaign and Treaty of 
Piſo Faugurtba came to Rome with a Safe-con- 
© Butt. —Obliged to retire from thence. —Camgnign 
"of" M. etellus. —0f Mai us. — Fugurtha- betra yed 
by Boechus.—His Death, after the T riumph of 
"Marius.—This General re-eleed, in 2 ro 
: Command againſt FOE Combi.” a oe, 
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1 HE popular ma We late wales; CHAP, 


diſguſted and alarmed every perſon who had any 
deſire of domeſtio peace; and in their ill adviſed 
recourſe to arms, but too well juſtiſied the mea: 
ſures which had been taken againſt them. By this 
exertion of vigour, the Senate, and ordinary ma 


returned to their uſual channel, and the moſt per- 


ſect arder ſeemed. to ariſe from the late confuſions. 


Queſtigns of legiſlation were allowed to take their 


riſe in the Senate, and were not carried to the Peo- 
ple, without the ſanction of the Senateꝰs authority, 
The legiſlative power was exerciſed in the afſem, 
bly. of the Centuries, and the prohibitory or de- 
fenſive function of the Tribunes, or repreſentativeʒ 
8 dhe People, without ſtopping the proceedings of 

gorernment, 


carried their violence to ſuch extremes, — 
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cHAP. government, or ſubſtituting a democratical uſur- 

* pation, was ſuch as to check the abuſes of execu- 
tive power in the hands of the ariſtocracy. Even 
the judicative power, veſted in the Equeſtrian or- 
der, promiſed to have a ſalutary effect, by holding 

a balance between the different ranks and diſtinct- 
ions of men in the republic. 

Meanwhile the ariſtocratical party, mh. 
ſtanding the aſcendant they had recently gained, 
did not attempt to reſcind any of the regular in- 
ſtitutions of Gracchus ; they were contented with 
inflicting puniſhments on thoſe who had been ac- 
ceſſory to the late ſedition, and with re-eſtabliſh- 
ing ſuch of the nobles as had ſuffered by the vio- 

| lence of the popular faction. Popilius Lenas, 
driven into exile by one of the edicts of Gracchus, 
or by the perſecution to which it expoſed him, 
was now recalled upon the motion * a 
Piſo one of the Tribuness. „Anger 
v. c. 633. As the ſtate of parties was in ae 
Marius, verſed; Papirius Carbo, who wiſhed to be of the 
winning ſide, thought proper to withdraw from 
that he had eſpouſed; and, by the credit of thoſe 
now in poſſeſſion of the government, was promoted 
to the ſtation of Conſul, and yielded the firſt fruits 
of his converſion by defending the cauſe of his 


predeceſſor Opimius, who, at the expiration of his 
Conſulate, was brought to trial for having put 
Roman citizens to death without the forms of law. 
Carbo, though himſelf connected with thoſe who 


x Cicero in Bruto, * 
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ſuffered in that inſtance, now pleaded the. juſtice q HAP. 
and neceſſity of the late military executions ; and. 


upon this plea, obtained the acquittal of his client. 
This merit on the part of Carbo, however, did 
not ſo far cancel his former offences as to prevent 
his being himſelf tried and condemned in the fol- 
lowing year, as an accomplice in the ſedition of 
Gracehus. He was ſuppoſed to have been acceſſary 
to the murder of Scipio; and his cauſe not being 
warmly eſpouſed by any party, he fell a ſacrifice 
to the imputation of this heinous crime. It is 
ſaid, that upon hearing his ſentence pronounced, 
he killed himſelf . 

Octavius, one of the Tribes of the preſent 1 
| year, moved an amendment of the law obtained 
by Gracchus, reſpecting the diſtribution of corn 
from the public granaries, probably to eaſe the 
treaſury in part of that burden; but the particu- 
lars are unknown. 

About this time appeared in the aſſemblies of the 

People the celebrated Caius Marius. Born of ob- 
ſcure parents in the town of Arpinum, on the Liris?, 
and formed amidſt the occupations of a peaſant , 
and the hardſhips of a legionary ſoldier, of ruſtic 
manners, but of a reſolute ſpirit, and eager ambition. 
Without any other apparent title than that of being 

a deniſon of Rome, he now laid claim to the honours 


Vor. II. | C of 
1 Valerius Max. ib. itt. c. 7. Cicero in Bruto. TD 
2 Juvenal. Sat. viii. Plin, lib. xxxili, c. 11. 

3 The Garighano. 
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df the ſtate. He is remarkable for having ſuffered 


— more repulſes in his firſt attempts to be elected in- 
to office, and for having ſucceeded more frequent- 


ly afterwards, than any other Roman citizen du ring | 


the exiſtence of the commonwealth, | 


Lex Maria 
de Suffra. 
üs. 


Marius, after being diſappointed in his firſt, can- 
vas for the office of Tribune. ſucceeded in the fol- 
lowing year. The acts which were paſſed under 
his Tribunate, and which bear his name, do not 
carry any violent expreſſions of party - ſpirit, nor 
give intimation of that inſatiate ambition with 
which he afterwards diſtreſſed his country; the 
firſt related to the conduct of elections, and pro- 


vided ſome remedy for an evil which was com- 


plained of in the manner of ſoliciting votes. The 


ſpace between the rails, by which the citizens 


paſſed to give in their ballots, was ſo broad as to 
admit, not only thoſe who came to vote, but the 
candidates alſo, with their adherents and friends, 
who came to importune and to overawe the 
People in the very act of giving their ſuffrage. 
Marius propoſed to put an end to this practice, 
and to provide for the entire uninfluenced freedom 
of election, by narrowing the entrance, ſo that on- 
ly the voters could paſs. A party of the Nobles, 
with Aurelius Cotta the Conſul at their head, not 
knowing with what a reſolute ſpirit they were 
ahout to contend, being averſe to this reformation, 


_ prevailed on the Senate to withhold: its aſſent, 


without which any regular queſtion” on this ſub- 
ject could not be put to the People. But Marius, 
- PAM} 
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in the character of Tribune, threatened the Con- c x a p. 
ſul with immediate impriſonment, if he did not 8 
move the Senate to recall its vote. The matter 
being reconſidered, Lucius Metellus, who was firſt 
on the Rolls, having given his voice for affirming 
the flrſt decree, was ordered by Marius into cuſto- 
dy; and there being no Tribune to intercede for 
him, muſt have gone to priſon, if the diſpute had 
not terminated by the majority agreeing to have 
the matter carried to the People, as Marius propo- 
ſed, with the ſanction of the Senate's authority. 
In another of the acts of Marius the republic 
was ſtill more indebted to his wiſdom and cou- 
rage, in withſtanding an attempt of one of his 
colleagues to flatter the indigent citizens at the ex- 
pence of the public treaſury, by lowering the 
terms on which corn, in purſuance of an order re- 
cently obtained by Octavius, was diſtributed from 
the granaries. 'This was an ordinary expedient of 
Tribunitian faction. Marius oppoſed it as of dan- 
gerous conſequence. And his conduct in this mat- 
ter marked him out as one not to be awed by cla- 
mour, and a perſon, who, into whatever party he 
ſhould be admitted, was deſtined to govern. The 
times indeed were likely to give more importance 
to his character as a ſoldier than as a citizen ; and 
in that he was ſtill farther raiſed above the cen- 
ſure of thoſe who were inclined to revile or un- 
dervalue what were called his upſtart preten- 
ſions . 
C2 eng ge From 
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1 Plutarch, in Mario. 
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From the time that the Romans firſt paſſed into 


239 Tranſalpine Gaul, as auxiliaries to the repub- 


v. c. 633. 


lic of Marſeilles, they had maintained in that neigh- 
bourhood a certain military eftabliſhment ; and, by 
planting colonies at convenient ſtations, ſhewed 


their intention of- retaining poſſeſſions on that fide - 
of the Alps. Betultus, or Betultich, a prince of 

the country, who was ſuppoſed to have a force at 

command of two hundred thouſand men, attempt- 


ed to expel theſe intruders, but was defeated, firſt 


by the Proconſul Fabius, afterwards by Domitius 


Ahenobarbus, who found in their conflicts with 


this enemy the occaſion of their reſpective tri- 


umphs. This prince himſelf became a captive to 


Domitius, and was carried to Rome, where he 


was led in proceſſion, diſtinguiſhed by his paint- 
ed arms and his chariot of ſilver, the equipage in 
which it was ſaid * dan led his army to 
battle. 

It appears that the nenn had ee them- 
ſelves of their poſſeſſions in Africa, to be ſupplied 
with elephants from thence, and theſe they em- 


ployed in the firſt wars they made in Gaul; for 


the victory of Domitius is attributed to the effect 


that was produced by theſe animals *. 


Quintus Marcius ſucceeded Domitius in the 
command of the troops which were employed -in 
n we nen to * ground on the na- 

tives, 


u Velleius Pater. Ammianus Marcell. lib. xv. \ bes. Pills | in Verri- 
nam Secundam Val. Max. lib. v. c. HG. 


2 Seutonius in Vita Neronis. 
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tives, who took arms from different cantons ſue- © x TAP. 
ceſſively againſt him. He planted a colony at . 


Narbo, to ſtrengthen the frontier of the newly- 


acquired province on one fide; and, as the Ro- 


mans had hitherto always paſſed by ſea into that 
country, he endeavoured to open a paſſage by the 
Alps, in order to have a communication by land 
with Italy on the other. In the courſe of theſe 
operations the Stæni, an Alpine nation that ob- 
ſtructed his march, was entirely cut off. 

About this time the Roman generals obtained 
their triumphs on different quarters, in the Bali- 
ares ad in Dalmatia, as well as in Gaul; and the 
republic did not meet for ſome years with an ene- 


my able to refiſt her power, except on the fide | 


of Thrace and the Ifter or Danube, where a Pro- 
conſul of the name of Cato was defeated ; and 
where a reſiſtance was for ſome years —_ up by 


the natives. 
But of the foreign affairs which now occupied 


the attention of the Romans, the moſt memorable 
was that which aroſe from the conteſt of pretenders 
to the crown of Numidia, which, by the death of 
Micipſa, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Maſſiniſſa, came to 
be diſpoſed of about this time. The late king had 
two ſons, Adherbal and Hiempſal. He had likewiſe 


adopted Jugurtha, the natural ſon of his brother 


Manaſtabal, whom he had employed at the head of 


his armies, thinking it ſafer to gain him by good 


offices, than to provoke him by a total excluſion 
from favour, This monarch had formed a pro- 
| C 3 ject, 
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HA. ject; frequent in . times, but always ru- 
* inous, to divide his territories; and he hoped 


[ 


that, while he provided for his own ſons, he 
ſnould ſeeure to them, from motives of grati- 
tude, the protection and good offices! of Jugurtha, 
whom he admitted to an equal ſhare with them 
in the partition of his kingdom. The conſequen- 
ces of this miſtaken arrangement ſoon appeared 
in the diſtractions that followed, and which aroſe 
from the ambition of Jugurtha, who, not content 
with his part of the kingdom, aſpired to make 
himfelf maſter of the whole. For this purpoſe he 
formed a ſecret deſign againſt the lives of both the 


brothers, of whom the younger, Hiempſal, fell into 


herbal, being more cautious, obliged his crafty ene - 
my to declare himſelf openly, took the field againſt 


him with all the forces he could raiſe, but was de- 
feated, and obliged to take refuge in the Roman 


province, and from thence thought proper to paſs 
into Italy, in order to lay his complans before the 
Senate and People of Rome. | 

M.aſſiniſſa, the grandfather of this 3 prince, | 
had given effectual aid to the Romans in their 
wars with Carthage; and, upon the final reduc- 
tion of that republic, was rewarded with a con- 


ſiderable part of its ſpoils. From this time for- 


ward the Romans expected, and the kings of Nu- 
midia actually paid to them, a deference in the 
manner of a vaſſal or tributary prince to his ſo- 


2 lord. U FREY the * of this connection 
| with 
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with Rome, Adherbal now carried his complaints HAP, 
to that city ; 3. and Jugurtha, knowing how ready — 


the Romans were, in the character of arbitrators, 
to conſider themſelves as the ſovereign among 
nations, thought proper to ſend a deputation on 
his own ny” to men the mn of 
his rival. | 

This crafty Numidian had ſerved under Scipio 
at the fege of Numantia, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the manners and diſcipline of 
the Romans, and accommodated himſelf to both. 
He was equally diſtinguiſhed by his implicit ſub- 


" miſſion to command, as by his impetuous courage, 


and by the ability of his conduct in every emergence. 
He had even then probably directed his views to 
the ſucceſſion which was likely to fall into weak 
or incapable hands, and ſaw/of;,what conſequence 
the Romans might prove in deciding his fortunes. 
He had ſtudied their character, and had already 
marked out the line he was to follow in conduc- 
ting his affairs with them. They appeared to be 
a number of ſovereigns aſſembled together, able 
in council and formidable in the field; but, in 
_ compariſon to the Africans in general, open, un- 


deſigning and ſimple. With the pride of monarchs 


they began; he imagined, to feel the indigence of 
courtiers, and were to be moved by conſiderations 
of intereſt rather than force. His commiſſioners 
were now accordingly furniſhed with ample pre- 
ſents, 'and with the means of gratifying the prin- 
cipal Nen at Rome in a manner that was ſuited 
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cnAr. to their reſpective ranks neſt to their enn 10 
the ſtate 

In the choice 1 this — J cds like aſd 

Ane that refine too much, had formed a 

ſyſtem with great ingenuity, and ſpoke of it with 

a ſpecious wit; but had not taken into his ac- 

count the whole circumſtances of the caſe in which 

he engaged. Rome, he uſed to ſay, was a city 

to be ſold; | But he forgot that, though many Ro- 

mans could be bought, -no- treaſure was ſufficient 

to buy the republic; that to buy a few, made it 

neceflary for him to buy many more; that as he 

raiſed expectations, the number of expectants i in- 

ereaſed without limit; that the more he gave, the 

more he was ſtill ee to give; that in a ſtate 

which was broke into factions, if he gained one par- 

ty by his gifts, that alone would be ſufficient to 

rouſe up another againſt him. And accordingly, 

after laviſhing his money to influence the councils 

of Rome, he was obliged to have recourſe to arms 

at laſt, and to contend with the forces of the re- 

public, after he had exhauſted his own treaſure in 

attempting to corrupt her virtne. 

Although this adventurer had his 4 at 

Rome, ſuch was the injuſtice of his cauſe, or the ſuſ- 

picion of treachery in thoſe: Who eſpouſed it, that 

they durſt not openly avow their intentions. They 

endeavoured-to-ſuſpend the reſolutions which were 
in agitation againſt him, and had the matter re- 

ferred to ten commiſſioners who ſhould go into 

2 and in ä the parties ſettle the 


differences 


2 
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differences which ſubſiſted between them. There c EX P, 
indeed he was ſuppoſed to have praQtiſed his art 


on the Roman commuſſioners with better ſucceſs 
than he had experienced with the Senate and 
People. He prevailed upon theſe commiſſioners 
to agree to a partition of the kingdom, and to fa- 
vour him in the lot which ſhould be aſſigned to 
himſelf: knowing that force muſt ultimately de- 
cide every controverſy which might ariſe on the 
ſubject, he made choice, not of the richeſt, but 
of the moſt warlike diviſion; and indeed had al- 
ready determined that, as ſoon as the Romans 
were gone from Africa, he ſhould make an end 
of the conteſt by the death of Adherbal; truſting 
that, by continuing to uſe the ſpecific which it 
was ſaid he had already applied, he might pre- 
vail on the Romans to overlook what they would 
not. on a previous requeſt, have permittee. 
He accordingly, ſoon after the departure of the 
Roman commiſſioners, marched into the territo- 
ries of Adherbal, ſhut him up in the town of Cirta; 
and, while the Romans ſent him repeated meſſages 
to deſiſt, ſtill continued the blockade, until the 


mercenaries of Adherbal, tired of the hardſhips 


they were made to endure, adviſed, and, by their 
appearing ready to deſert, forced him to commit 
himſelf to the mercy of Jugurtha, by whom he 
was immediately flain, 

By theſe events, in about 558 years Food the. 
death of Micipſa, Jugurtha attained the object 
which he had ſo long deſired ; but the arts which, 

procured 
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CHAP. procured him a crown, likewiſe rendered his ſtate 
— . inſecure. He was diſappointed in his expectation 


to pacify the Romans. The money he dealt went 
into the pockets only of a few, but his crimes. rou- 


ſed the indignation of the whole People. Prac- 
tiſed ſtateſmen or politicians 'are' ſeldom directed 


in their conduct by mere feelings of injuſtice re- 
ſpecting wrongs of a private nature. They have, 
or affect to have, reaſons of ſtate to ſet the conſi- 
deration of individuals aſide. The greater part 


of the Roman Senate accordingly, whether acting 


on maxims of policy, or, according to the ſcandal 
of the times, won by the preſents of Jugurtha, 
received the complaints which were lodged againſt 
him with indifference; but the aſſembly of the 
People, moved by the cries of perfidy and murder 
which were raiſed by the Tribunes, received the 
repreſentations of his conduct with indignation 
and rage. Theſe pafſions were inflamed by op- 
poſition to the Nobles, who were ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour the murderer. ' Neither the moſt deliberate 
Stateſman nor the ' moſt determined partizan of 
Jugurtha durſt appear in his cauſe, nor propoſe to 


decline a war with that prince, although it was 


U. C. 627. 


likely to be attended with conſiderable difficulties; 
and was to be undertaken at a time when a cloud 
hung over Italy itſelf on the fide of Gaul, a quar- 
ter from which the Italians always expected, and 
often experienced, the moſt terrible ſtorms. 
About the time that Adherbal laid his com- 
plaints againſt Jugurtha before the Senate of Rome, 
| 5 80 


a new enemy had appeared. The north of Eu- cn r. 
rope; or of Aſia, had caſt off a ſwarm of its peo-— . 
ple, which, ſpreading to the ſouth and to the weſt, 

was firſt deſcried by the Romans on the frontier 

of Hllyricum, and preſently drew their attention to 


that ſide. The horde thus in motion was ſaid to 
conſiſt of three hundred thouſand fighting men, 


accompanied by their families of women and child- 
ren, and covering the plains with their cattle. 
The Conſul Papirius Carbo was ordered to take 
poſt in Illyricum, to obſerve the motions of this 
tremendous hoſt. Alarmed by their ſeeming to 


point towards the diſtrict of Aquileia, he put him- 
ſelf, with too little precaution, in their way; and, 


unable to withſtand their numbers, was orerwhelm- 


ed as by a tempeſt. 


This migrating nation the Romans have called 


by the name of Cimbri, without determining from 


whence they came. It is ſaid that their cavalry 


amounted to no more than fifteen thouſand ; that 
it was their practice to deſpiſe horſes, as well as 
the other ſpoils of an enemy, which they ge- 
nerally deſtroyed : and from this circumſtance it 
may be argued, that they were not of Scythian 
extraction, nor ſprung from thoſe mighty plains 
in the northern parts of Aſia, where. military 
force has from time immemorial confiſted of ca- 
valry, and where the animal they mounted was 
\ valued above every other ſpecies of acquiſition 
or property; and that they muſt have been bred 
rather amongſt mountains and woods, where the 
horſe is not of equal ſervice, On their hel- 
mets, 
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mets, which: were creſted with plumes, they car. 


— Tic the gaping jaws of wild beaſts. On their 


bodies they wore breaſt- plates of iron, had ſhields 
painted of a conſpicuous colour; and carried 


tævo miſſile javelins or darts, and a heavy ſword. 


They collected their fighting men, for the moſt 
m equally extending eve- 
ry way: in one of their battles, it was report - 
ed, that the ſides of this ſquare extended thir- 


ty ſtadia, or between three and four miles. The 


men of the foremoſt ranks were faſtened toge- 
ther with chains locked to their girdles, which 
made them impenetrable to every attack, and 
gave them the force of a torrent, in ſweeping ob- 
ſtructions before them. Such were the accounts, 


whether well or ill founded, with which the Ro- 


mans were alarmed on the 9a this tre- 
mendous enemy. - 

Although, by the Aae of Carbo, Italy * 
open to their devaſtations, yet they turned away 
to the north and to the weſtward, and keeping the 
Alps on their left, made their e again in 


the neighbourhood of Narbonne, or province of 


Tranſalpine Gaul, and from thence paſſed over the 
Pyrenees, alarming the Roman ſettlements in 


Spain, and keeping Rome itſelf in ſuſpence, by 


U. C. 642. 
Pub. Cor- 


the uncertainty of the track they 1 pre 


chooſe to purſue. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs, HO hy hong N 


of nelius, Sci- cry and generous indignation of the Roman Peo- 


ple forced the State into a war with Jugurtha. 
The 


10 Naſi ea. 


* 


nius, Piſo, 


Beſtia. 
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ned to command, and Jugurtha could no longer 
doubt that the force of the Roman republic was 
to be employed againſt himſelf; yet in hopes 
to avert the ſtorm, and relying on the arts he had 
formerly practiſed, which were ſaid to conſiſt in 
the diftribution of preſents and money, he ſent 
his own ſon, with two proper aſſiſtants, in quality 
of ambaſſadors to Rome. As ſoon as their arrival 
was announced to the Senate, a reſolution of this 
body paſſed, that unleſs they brought an offer 
from Jugurtha to ſurrender his perſon and his 
kingdom at diſcretion, they ſhould be required” i in 


ten days to be gone from Italy. 
This reſolution being made known to the fon of 


Jugurtha, he preſently withdrew, and was ſoon 
followed by a Roman army, which had been al- 
ready prepared to embark for Africa. The war 
was conducted at firſt with great vivacity and 
ſucceſs: but Jugurtha, by offering great public 
conceſſions or private gratifications, prevailed on 
the Conſul to negociate. It was agreed, that, 
upon receiving a proper hoſtage on the part of the 
Romans, the king himſelf ſhould repair to their 
camp, in order to conclude the treaty. In the ar- 
ticles which were made public, the king agreed to 
furrender himſelf at diſcretion, and to pay a large 
contribution in horſes, corn, elephants, and money; 
but in ſecret articles, which were drawn up at the 


ſame time, the Conſul engaged that the perſon of 
| „„ 


. 
The neceſſary levies and ſupplies for this ſer- ex r 
vice were ordered. The Conſul Piſo was deſti- 3 
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ener the king ſhould be ſafe, and that the Kingdom of 


4—— Numidia ſhould be. ſecured to him. 


During theſe tranſactions the time ak; the ex- 
rde of Piſo's command drew near, and he 
himſelf was called into Italy to preſide at the ap- 


proaching elections. His report of the treaty with 


Jugurtha was received with ſuſpicion, and the 
cry of corruption reſumed by the popular party. 
Where is this captive?” ſaid the Tribune Mem- 
mius; © if he have ſurrendered himſelf, he will 
„ obey your commands; ſend for him; queſtion 


him in reſpect to what is paſt. If he refuſe to 


“come, we ſhall know what to think of a treaty 
which brings impunity to Jurgurtha, princely 
« fortunes to a few private perſons, mortification 
« and infamy to the Roman republic.” Upon 


this motion the Prætor Caſſius Longinus, a perſon 
of approved merit and unſhaken integrity, was 
haaſtened into Africa, with poſitive inſtructions to 


bring the king of Numidia to Rome. By the 
fafe conduct which Caſſius brought on the part 


of the republic, and by his own aſſurances of pro- 


tection, Jugurtha was prevailed on to commit him- 
ſelf to the faith of the Romans. He accordingly 
laid aſide his kingly ſtate, diſmiſſed his attendants, 
and ſet out for Italy, determined to appear as a 
ſuppliant at Rome. Upon his arrival, being call- 
ed into the public aſſembly, Memmius propoſed 


: to interrogate him on the ſubject of his ſuppoſed 


ſecret tranſaction with certain members of the Se- 


Bates, bait 4 here Bebjus, another of the Tribunes, 


interpoſed 
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interpoſed his negative; and, notwithſtanding that oH Ar. 
the People exclaimed, and even menaced, this vu. 
Tribune perfiſted. And before this obſtruction to 
the further examination of Jugurtha could be re- 
moved, an incident took place, which occaſioned 
his ſudden departure from Italy. - We 

Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, being the Plats 
and natural repreſentative of Maſſiniſſa, and the 
only perſon beſide Jugurtha who remained of the 
royal line of Numidia, had been perſuaded by Al- 
binus, the Conſul elected for the enſuing year, to 
ſtate his own pretenſions before the Roman Senate, | | 
and to lay claim to the crown. Jugurtha, though at 1 
Rome, and in the power of thoſe who were likely to | 
reſent any inſult that was offered to their govern- 
ment, gave a ſpecimen of the bold and ſanguinary 
counſels to which he was inclined, employing againſt 
his competitor the ordinary arts of an African court, 
had him aſſaſſinated. The crime was traced to its 
author, but the ſafe conduct he had received could 
not be violated; and he was only commanded, 
without delay to depart from Italy. On this oc- 
caſion he left Rome with that memorable ſaying; 
Here is a city to be ſold, if any 00 can be 
66 found. 77 

The Conſul Albimun ſoon. followed 8 to v. C. 643. 


Minu- 


take the command of the Roman army in Africa; eius Rufus, 
and being eager to perform ſome notable action Al. 
before the expiration of his year, which was faſt wu. 
approaching, he preſſed on the king of Numidia, 

with all the forces he could aſſemble in the pro- 


i vince 5 
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n vines; but found that he had to do with an enemy 


o had" the: art to clude his impetuoſity, and 


* whoſe apparent conduct no judgment could 


be formed of his real deſigns. This artful war- 
nor often advanced with a ſeeming intention to 
hazard a battle, when he was moſt reſolved to 
deeline it; or he himſelf precipitantly fled, when 
his deſign was to rally and take advantage of any 
diſorder his enemy might incur in a too eager 
purſuit. His offers of ſubmiſſion, or his threats, 
were equally fallacious; and he uſed, perhaps in 


common with other African princes, means to 


miſlead his antagoniſt, which Europeans, antient as 


well as modern, have in general condemned. He 


made ſolemn capitulations and treaties with a 


view to break them, and confidered breach of 


faith no more than a feint or an ambuſh, as a ſtra- 
tagem licenſed in war. The Europeans have al- 
ways termed it perfidy to violate the faith of a trea- 
ty, the nnn arge it * be men me the 


| ſnare. - TON 
Buy the cds of f Jugurtha weordingly, or by 


the remiſfneſs of thoſe who were oppoſed to him, the 


war was protracted for another year, and the Con- 


ſul, as the time of election drew near, was recalled, 


as uſual, to preſide in the choice of his ſucceffor. 
At his arrival the city was in great agitation. 
The ery of corruption, which had been raiſed 
againſt many of the Nobles, on account of their 
ſuppoſed” correſpondence with Jugurtha, gave an 


Ng" to the” popular party, and they deter- 
i e | mined 
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mined” to improve it, by raiſing iticei tocuay 

the ruin of perſons, either odious to the People, Or ye | 

obnoxious to the Equeſtrian order, who then had | 

the power of Judicature in their hands . Three 
inquiſitors were accordingly named by ſpecial 
commiſſion' to take cognizance of all complaints of 
corruption that ſhould be brought before them; 
and this commiſſion was inſtantly employed to 
baraſs the Nobility, . and to revenge the blood 
which had been ſhed in the late popular tumults. 
Lucius Calpurnius Piſo, Beſtia, C. Cato, Spurius 
Albinus, and L. Opimius, all of conſular dignity, 
fell a lacrifice on this occaſion to the popular re- 
ſentment, The Tribune Mamilius, upon whoſe 
motion this tribunal had been erected, with his 
aſſociates, apprehending that, upon the expiration 
of their truft, the heat of the proſecutions might 
abate, moved the People that they might be con- 
tinued in their office; and, upon finding them- 
ſelves oppoſed by the influence of the Senate and 
the ordinary magiſtrates, 'they ſuſpended, by vir- 
tue of their tribunitian prerogative, the election of 
Conſuls, and for a whole year kept Fire ons rh in 
a ſtate of abſolute anarchy 

In this interval Aulus Albinus, who had been 
left by his brother, the late Conſul, in the com- 
mand of the army in Africa, determined to im- 
| prove the occaſion by ſome. memorable action. 
He left his quarters in the winter, and marched 
far into the country, hoping that by force or ſur- 
Vor. II. . 

1 Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, Saluſt. in Bell. Jugurth, 
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G AP, priſe he might poſſeſs himſelf .of the Numidian 
wy Ereaſures and military ſtores, . Jugurtha encouraged 


him in this deſign, affected fear, retired with pre- 
cipitation, wherever the Romans preſented them- 


ſelves; and, to increaſe the preſumption of their 


i general, ſent frequent meſſages to implore his pity. . 
le at the ſame time endeavoured to open a 
correſpondence with Thracians and other i irregu- 
lars, by whom the Roman army was attended. 
Some of theſe he corrupted ; and, when he had | 
drawn. his enemy into a difficult ſituation, and pre- 
pared his plan for execution, he ſuddenly advan- 
ced in the night; and the avenues to the Roman 
ſtation being occupied, as he expected, by the 
Thracians and Ligurians whom he had corrupted, 
; and by. whom he was ſuffered to paſs, he ſurpriſed 
the legions in their camp, and drove them from 
0 thence in great confuſion to a neighbouring . 
where they enjoyed during the night, ſome re pite 
from the attacks of the enemy; but without any 
reſouree for ſubſiſtence, or hopes of recovering 
their baggage. 
In the morning Jugurtha deſired to confer with 
the Prætor; and repreſenting how much the Ro- 
mans, deprived of their proviſion and equipage, 
were then in his power, made a merit of offering 
them quarter, on condition that they would con- 
clude a treaty of peace, and in ten days evacuate 
4 his kingdom. | | 
Theſe terms were accordingly 8 but 


the Fapitalation, 3 when known at Rome, gave oc- 
1 ö caſion 


* 
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caſion to much indignation and clamour. It was CHAP. 
voted by the Senate not to be binding; and the. anos 
Conſul Albinus, in order to repair the loſs of the 
Public, and to reſtore the credit of his own fa- 
mily, made haſty levies, with which he propoſed 
to renew the war in Numidia. But not having 
the conſent of the Tribunes to this meaſure, he | 
was obliged. to leave his forces behind him in =_ 
Italy, and joined the army in perſon without being | 
able to bring any reinforcement. He found it in 
no condition to face the enemy, and was content- 
ed to remain inactive until a n ſhould * 
named in the province. 
Reſentment ot the diſgraces nt in Numi- v. C. 644. 
dia, and fear of invaſion from the Cimbri, who, 1 1 
having traverſed Spain and Gaul, were {till .on M. Junius 
their march, appear to have calmed for a litthe Sus 
time the animoſity of domeſtic factions at Rome. - 
The conſular elections were ſuffered to proceed; 
and the choice of the People falling on Quintus 1 
Cæcilius Metellus and M. Junius Silanus, the | | 
firſt was appointed to the command of the army | 
in Numidia, the ſecond to obſerve the motions of 
the Cimbri on the frontiers of Gaul, and to turn 
them aſide, if poſſible, from the territory of Rome. 
About this time thoſe wandering nations had ſent 
a formal meſſage to the Romans, deſiring to have 
it underſtood on what lands they might ſettle *, or 
rather, over what lands they might paſs in mi- 
gration with their families and herds. No return 
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CHAP. being made to this application by the Senate, they 
ene wander, and opening their paſſage 
_ *þÞy faree, | overcame in battle the -Conſul Silanus, 
and, probably without intending to/retain any 
'conqueſt, paſſed on their way wherever the agel 
*of the country itempted their choice, 
Metellus proceededsto Africa with a /confider- 
cable reinforcement; and, having ſpent ſome time 
in reſtoring the diſgipline af the army, which had 
been greatly neglected, and in training his new 
levies to the duties and»hardſhips of the ſervice, 
he directed his march to the enamy's country, and 
in his way had frequent meſſages from the king 
of Numidia, with profeſſions of ſubmiſſion and of 
a pacifie diſpoſition: So much, that when the 
Roman army entered on the territory of this 
prince, they found the country every where pre- 
pared to receive them in a friendly manner; the 
people in tranquillity, the gates of every city left 
open, and the markets ee to Tupply mo with 
_ meceſiariens cunt] 2 
{i= Dheſe!/appearances, with the. 3 8 
of Jugurtha, creating diſtruſt, only excited the 
vigilance of Metellus. They even proyoked him 
to retort / on the Numidlian his on infiduous arts. 
He accordingly tampered with Bomilcar and the 
- Other meſſengers of Jugurtha to betray their maſ- 
tdtter, and promiſed them great rewards. if they 
WE.” would deliyer this offender into. the. bnd. of the | 
| | Romans either living or dead. | | 
Jugurtha, not n n his known cha- 
racter | 
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| racter for falſehood muſt have deſtroyed the cre- c nr. 
dit of all his own profeſſions, even if he ſhould at 2 


any time think proper to make them ſineere, and 
truſting to the effect of his ſubmiſſive meſſages in 
rendering the enemy ſecure, made a diſpoſition to 
profit by any errors they ſnould eommit, and hop- 
ed to circutnvent and deſtroy them on their march. 
For this purpoſe he waited for them on the de- 
ſcents of a high mountain, over which they were 
to paſs in their way to the Muthul, a river which 
helped to form the ſituation of which he was to- 
avail himſelf. He accordingly lay concealed by 
its banks until the enemy actually fell in to the 
ſnare he had laid for them. And although the 
effect was not anſwerable to his hopes, he main- 
tained, during the greater part of a day, with 
the advantage of ground and of numbers, a con- 
teſt with troops who poſſeſſed, againſt his irregu- 
lars, a' great ſuperiority of order, diſcipline, and 
courage; but not having found the Romans, as 
he expected, in any degree off their guard, he was 
in the event of that day's action, obliged: to de- 
part with a few yy to a remote or Interior on 
of his kingdom. 1 0 | 
This victory obtained over Rath 1050 | 
to be an end of the war. His army was diſperſed, - 
and he was left with' a few horſemen, who at- 
tended his perſon, to find a place of retreat, or to 
chuſe a new ſtation at which to re- aſſemble his 
forces, if he meant to continue the war. 
The Numidians were inured to id The 


frequent wars of that continent, the wild and un- 
D 3 ſettled 
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C AP ſettled fate of their own country, made the uſe of 


1 horſes and of arms familiar to them: but ſo void 


was the nation of military policy, and its people 
ſo unaccuſtomed to any permanent order, that it 
was ſcarcely poſſible for the king to fight two bat- 
tles with the ſame army. If victorious, they withj- 


drew with their plunder ; if defeated, they ſuppo- 
ſed all military obligations at an end: and in either 


caſe, after an action, every one fled where he ex- 
pected to be ſooneſt in ſafety, or moſt at liberty 


to avail himſelf of the ſpoil he had gained. 


Metellus, after the late engagement, finding no 
enemy in the field, was for ſome time uncertain to 


what part of the kingdom Jugurtha had directed 
his flight. But having. intelligence that he was in 


a new ſituation aſſembling an army, and likely to 
form one ſtill more numerous than any he had 
yet brought into the field, tired of purſuing. an 


enemy on whom defeats had ſo little effect, he 


turned away to the richer and more cultivated: 
parts of the kingdom.. Here the plunder of the 
country might better repay his labour, and the 


king, if he ventured to defend his own territory, - 


might more ſenſibly feel his defeats. ] ugurtha 
perceiving this intention of the Roman general, 


drew the forces he had aſſembled towards the 
ſame quarter, and ſoon appeared in his rear. 


While Metellus was endeavouring to force the 


| city of Tama, Jugurtha aſſaulted his camp, and, 
though repulſed from thence, took a poſt, by which 
he made the fituation of the Romans, between 


the 
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the town on one fide, and the Numidian army on HA 
the other, ſo uneaſy; as to oblige them to drm the — 


Ss 14457; 2 

This the Numidian prince thought a proper op- 
portunity to gain ſome credit to his pacific pro- 
feſſiohs. He made an offer accordingly to ſur- 
render at diſctetion, and actually delivered up 
great part of his arms and military ſtores ; but 
this purpoſe, if ever ſincere, he ſoon retracted, and 
again had recourſe to arms. 


The victory which had been obtained in Africa v. C. 645. 
flattered the vanity of the Roman People, and Ee Gal- 
procured to Metellus, in the quality of Proconſul, nge Ne. 
a continuation. of his former command. Ihe 29% Marcus 
troops he had poſted in Vacca being cut off by the Scaurus 


inhabitants, he made haſty marches in the night, 
ſurpriſed the place, and, without having allowed 
the authors of that outrage more than two days to 
enjoy the fruits of their perfidy, amply revenged 
the wrong they had done to the Roman garriſon. 

But the ſucceſs of Metellus did not haſten the 
tuin of Jugurtha ſo much as his own miſconduct, 
in the jealous and ſanguinary meaſures which he 
now took to ſuppreſs plots and conſpiracies either 
real or ſuppoſed to be formed againſt his life, by 
perſons the moſt in his confidence. 

Bomilear, ftill carrying in his mind. the offers 
which had been made to him by Metellus, and 
willing to have ſome merit with the Romans, into 
whoſe hands he and all the ſubjects of Jugurtha 
were likely ſoon to fall, formed a deſign againſt 
D 4 his 
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CHAP, vis maſter, and drew Nabdalla, a principal officer 
| a. in the Numidian armies, to take part in the plot. 


They were diſcovered in time to prevent the ex- 
ecution of their deſign, but they made Jugurtha 
from thenceforward conſider the camp of his 
on army as a place of danger to himſelf, render - 
ed him diſtruſtful, timorous, and unquiet; fre- 
quently changing his company and his quarters, 
his guards and his bed. Under theſe apprehen- 
ſions, by which his mind was conſiderably diſor- 
diered and weakened, he ˖ endeavoured, by con- 
tinual and rapid motions, to make .it- uncertain 
where he ſhould be found; and he experienced 
at laſt, that private aſſaſſination and breach of 
faith, although they appear to abridge the toils of 
ambition, are not expedient even in war; that 
they render human life itſelf, for the advantages 

of which war is undertaken, no longer eligible or 
worthy of being preſerved. Weary of his anxious 
ſtate, he ventured once more to face Metellus in 
the field, and being again defeated, fled to Thala, 
where he had left his children and the moſt -ya- 
luable part of his treaſure. This eity too, finding 
Metellus had followed him, he was obliged to 
abandon, and, with his children and his remain - 
ing effects, fled from Numidia, firſt to the coun: 
try of the Getuli, barbarous nations, that lived 
among the mountains of Atlas, ſouth of Numidia, 
and whom he endeavoured to arm in his cauſe. 
From thence he fled to Bocchus king of Mauri- 
tania, whoſe daughter he had married; and hav- 
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ing perſuaded this prince to conſider his quarrel c H a p; 
with the Romans as the common cauſe of all mo- 3 Do 
narchies, who were likely in ſucceſſion to become 
the prey of this arrogant and. inſatiable Power, he 
prevailed on the king of Mauritania to aſſemble 
an army, and to attempt the relief of Numidia. 

Jugurtha, in conjunction with his new ally, di- 
rected his march to Cirta, and the Roman general 
perceiving his intention, took poſt to cover that 


place. But while he was endeavouring, by threats 


or perſuaſions, to detach the king of Mauritania 

from Jugurtha, he received information from 
Rome, that he himſelf was ſuperſeded in the com- - 

mand of the army; and from thenceforward, un- 

der pretence of meſſages and negotiations that 

were paſſing hetween the parties, protracted the _, 
war, and poſſibly inclined to leave it with all its 


difficulties entire to his ſucceſſor, His diſmiſſion 


was the more galling to himſelf, that it was ob- 
tained in favour of Caius Marius, who, having 
ſerved under him in this war, had with. great dif- 
ficultx, and not without ſome: expreſſion of ſcorn 
on the part of his general, obtained leave to de- 
part for Rome, where he meant to ſtand for the 
Conſulſhip. He accordingly appeared in the ca- 
pacity of candidate for this honour, and by yaunt- 
ing, inſtead of concealing, the obſeurity of his 
birth; by inveighing againſt the whole order 
of Notility, their dreſs, their city manners, their 
Greek learning, their family images, the | ſtreſs 


* laid on the virtue of their anceſtors to com- 
penſate 
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_ CHAP. penſate the want of it in themſelves ;- but more 
= eſpecially by arraigning the dilatory conduct of 


Metellus, and by promiſing a ſpeedy iſſue to the 


war, if it ſhould be entruſted to himſelf; a pro- 
miſe, to which the force and ability he had ſhewn 


in all the ſtations he had hitherto filled, procured 


him much credit; he ſo far won upon the People, 
that, in oppoſition to the intereft of the Nobles, 
and to the influence of all the leading men of the 
Senate, he prevailed in the election His promotion 


was in a particular manner offenfive to Metellus, 
Whole reputation he had attacked, and to whom, 


by an expreſs order of the People, in contempt 
of a different arrangement made by the n 
he was now to ſucceed. 


v. c. . Upon the nomination of Marius, the party he 


L. C 
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| 88 had oppoſed his preferment, did not attempt to with- 
— hold the reinforcements which he aſked for the ſer- 
vice in which he was to command. They even 

| hoped to increaſe his difficulties, by ſuffering him 


to augment the military eſtabliſhment of his pro- 
vince. The wealthier or more reſpeQable claſs 


. of the People alone were yet admitted into the 
legions; and being averſe to ſuch diſtant ſervices, 


were likely to conceive a diſlike to the perſons 
by whom they were dragged from home. Ma- 
rius, therefore, in making-his levies, his opponents 
ſuppoſed, might loſe ſome part of the popular ta- 


vour which he now enjoyed, and become leſs for- 


midable to his rivals in the State, But this crafty 


and n adventurer, by ſlighting the laws which 


excluded 
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eluted the neceſſitous citizens from ſerving in HAP. 
the legions, found in this claſs of the People, a — 


numerous and willing recruit. They crowded to 
his ſtandard, and filled up his army without delay, 
and even without offence to thoſe of a better con- 
dition, who were pleaſed with the relief they ob- 
tained from this part of their public burdens. 

This circumſtance is quoted as a remarkable 
and dangerous innovation in the Roman State, and 
is frequently mentioned among the ſteps which 
haſtened its ruin. The example, no doubt, with 
its conſequences, may inſtruct nations to diſtin- 
guiſh the military operations required at a di- 
ſtance, from the more important object of preſer- 
vation and home- defence; ſo that in declining 
the diſtant ſervice, the more reſpectable orders of 
the People may not think it neceſſary to abandon 
themſelves to depredation at home. In the firſt 
ages of Rome; the citizens in political convention, 
were ſtyled the Army of their Country, and ſuch in 
every age is the army in whoſe hands the freedom 
of nations is ſecure. From the date of theſe le- 
vies at Rome, the ſword began to paſs from the 
hands of thoſe who were intereſted in the preſer- 
vation of the republic, into the hands of others 
who were willing to make it a prey. The cir- 
cumſtances of the times were ſuch, indeed, as to 
give warning of the change. The ſervice of a 
legionary ſoldier abroad, was become too ſevere 
for thoſe of the People who. could live at their 


eaſe, and it now opened to the neceſſitous a prin- 
cipal 
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ohr. cipal road to profit, as well as honour. Marius, 
2 facilitate his levies, was willing to gratify both; 
and thus gave beginning to the formation of armies 
who were ready to fight for or againſt the laws 
of their country, and who, in the ſequel, ſubſti- 
tuted battles in the ſtreets of Rome, for the blood- 
leſs conteſts which, in the early ages of Rome, 
had ariſen from the diviſſons of party. 
| I he new Conſul, unrivalled in the favour of the 
1 People, obtained whatever he required ; and, be- 
| ing completely provided for the ſervice to which 
3 he was deſtined, embarked for Africa, and with 
1 ga great reinforcement, in a few days arrived at 
| Uttica. Upon his arrival, the operations of the 
war were reſumed, and carried into the wealthieſt 
| * provinces of Numidia, where he encouraged his 
| army with the hopes of ſpoil.” The new levies 
| though compoſed' of perſons hitherto untrained 
and even excluded from the military ſervice, were 
formed by the example of the legions' already in 
the field, and who were now well appriſed of 
their own ſuperiority to the African armies. Boc- 
chus and: Jugurtha, upon the approach of this 
enemy, thought proper to ſeparate, and took dif- 
ferent routes into places of ſafety in the more 
difficult and inacceſſible parts of the country. 
- This ſeparation was made at the ſuggeſtion of 
| Jugurtha, who alleged that, upon their appearing 
to deſpair, and to diſcontinue all offenſive opera- 
tions, the Roman general would become more ſe- 
n and more open to ſurpriſe. But Marius, 
"Mp 2 
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without abating his vigilance, preſſed where the cu ae. 


enemy gave way, over-ran the country, and took * * 
poſſeſſion of the towns they had left. To rival 
the glory which Metellus had gained in the re- 
duction of Thala, he ventured on a like enterpriſe, 
in the face of ſimilar difficulties, by attacking 
Thapſa, a place ſurrounded with deſarts, and in 
the midſt of a land deſtitute of water, and of every 
reſource for an army. Having ſucceeded in this 
deſign, he ventured, in his return to attack ano- 
ther fortreſs, in which, the place being ſuppoſed 
impregnable, the royal treaſures were lodged. 
This ſtrong hold was placed on a rock, which 
was every where, except at one path that was for- 
tified/ with ramparts and towers, faced with ſteep 
and inacceſſible cliffs. The garriſon permitted 
the firſt approaches of the Romans with perfect 
ſecurity, and even deriſion. After ſome fruitleſs 
attacks, Marius, under ſome imputation of folly 
in having made the attempt, was about to deſiſt 
from' the enterpriſe, when'a Ligurian, who had 
been uſed to pick ſnails on the cliffs over which 
this fortreſs was ſituate, found himſelf, in ſearch 
of his prey, and by the growing facility of the aſ- 
cent, led to a height from which he began to have 
hopes of reaching the ſummit. He accordingly 
ſurmounted all the difficulties in his way; and 
the garriſon being then intent on the oppoſite ſide 
of the fortreſs to which the attack was directed, 
he returned unobſerved. This intelligence he 
carried to Marius, and undertook to be the guide 
„„ of 
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cn AP. of a detachment of choſen men, with an unuſual 1 
. number of trampets and inſtruments of alarm, 
who were ordered to follow his directions. Ma- 
rius himſelf, to divert the attention of the beſie- 
ged, and, on receiving a ſignal agreed upon from 
within, to be ready to make a vigorous and deci- 
ſive aſſault, advanced to the walls. The Ligurian 
proceeded, though with much difficulty, to fulfil 
the expectations he had given. The ſoldiers who 
followed him were obliged to untie their ſandals 
and their helmets, to ſling their ſhields and their 
ſwords, and, at difficult parts of the rock, could 
not be perſuaded to advance until their guide had 
repeatedly paſſed and repaſſed in their fight, or 
had found ſtumps and points of the ſtone at which 
they could faſten ropes to aid their aſcent. The 
ſummit was to be gained at laſt by climbing a 
tree which, being rooted in a cleft of the rock, 
grew up to the edge of the precipice. By the 
trunk of this tree the whole party paſſed, and, 
being as high as its branches could carry them, 
landed at laſt on the ſummit. They inſtantly 
ſounded their trumpets and gave a ſudden alarm. 
2% The beſieged, who had been drawn to an oppoſite 
Þ part of the walls to reſiſt the enemy who there me- 
naced an attack, were aſtoniſhed with this ſound in 
their rear, and ſoon after, greatly terrified with the 
confuſed flight from behind them of women, chil- 
dren, and men unarmed, and being at the ſame 
13 time vigorouſly preſſed at their gates, were no 
L . longer . to relig. ſuffered che Romans to force 
their 
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their way at this entrance, and in the end to be- cu ae, 
XI. 


come maſters of the fort. 4 
While Marius was engaged in the fiege of this 


place, he was joined by the Quæſtor Sylla, who 


had been left in Italy to bring. up the cavalry, 
which were not ready to embark at the departure 
of the Conſul, This young man was a Patrician, 
but of a family which had not, for ſome genera- 


tions, borne any of the higher offices of State, 


He himſelf. partook in the learning which then 
ſpread into Italy, from a communication-with the 
Greeks, and had paſſed the early part of his life 
in town- diſſipation or in literary ſtudies, of which 
the laſt, though coming into faſhion at this time 
at Rome, was conſidered as a ſpecies of corruption 
almoſt equal to the firſt. He was yet a novice 
in war, but having an enterpriſing genius, ſoon 
became an object of reſpect to the ſoldiers, and of 
Jealouſy to his general, with whom he now laid 


the foundation of a quarrel ftill more fatal to. the | 


commonwealth than that which had ſubſiſted be. 


tween the preſent and procecing commander 1 in 


this ſervice. | 
The king of Numidia, ſtung by FL ſenſe of 
what he had already loſt, and expecting no ad- 
vantage-from any further delays, determined, in 
conjunction with his ally, to make a vigorous ef- 
fort, and to oblige Marius, who was then moving 
towards his winter quarters, yet to hazard a battle 
for the preſervation of what he had acquired in 
the preceding campaign.. The as of Maurita- 
nia, 
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ener md, upon the late events of tlie war, had been in- 
w——— Clined to return to his neutrality, or to enter on 


a "feprate" treaty with the Romans; but being 


pramiſed a third part of the Kingdom 6f Numidia, 


in caſethe' enemy were expelled ' from thence, or 


If thi war mould bevtherviſe brought” to a wy 
oy coneluſion, he once more advanced” wer his 
— and joined Jugurta. 04 


he proſperous ſtate of the Romans, AURA: 


| e r foe time by any oppoſition from an enemy 
in the field, inſpired them with ſome degree of 


negligence or ſecurity, by Which they were ex 


poſed to ſurpriſe. Near the cloſe” of a careleſs 


march, and about an hour before the ſetting of 


the fun, they fount” themſelves" entering among 


Kaltttet parties, who, without any fettled order, 
Incteaſed' In their -numbers, occupied the fields 
through which the Romans were to paſs, and ſeem- 


ed to intend, by aſſailing them on every fide, to 


begin the night with a ſcene of confuſion, of which 
they might afterwards more effectually avail them- 
ſelves in the dark. In an action begun under 


| theſe diſadvantages, Jugurtha | flattered himſelf, 


that the Roman army might be entirely defeated, 
or, in a country with which they were not ac- 
quainted, and in circumſtances for which they 
were not at all prepared, being unable to effect 
a retreat, be obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The king, with his uſual infrepidity and con- 


L tad profited by every circumſtance which pre- 


* itſelf in his en He brovgfit the troops, 
of 
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of which his army was compoſed; whether Getu- 
lians or Numidians, horſe or foot, to haraſs the 
enemy in their different ways of fighting, and 
wherever they could moſt eaſily make their attacks. 
Where a party was repulſed, he took care to re- 
place it; and ſometimes affected to remit his ar- 
dour, or to flee with every appearance of panic, in 
order to tempt the Romans to break from their 
ranks. Marius, notwithſtanding, with great dex- 
terity and preſence of mind, maintained the form 
of his march; and, before night, got poſſeſſion of 
ſome heights on which he could reſt with ſafety. 
He himſelf, with the infantry, choſe that which 
had the ſteepeſt aſcent, and ordered Sylla, with the 
cavalry, to take his poſt on a ſmaller and more ac- 
ceſſible eminence below. That his poſition might 
not be known to the enemy, he prohibited the 
lighting of fires, and the ufual founding of trum- 
pets at the different watches of the night. The 
Numidians had halted on the plain where night 
overtook them, and were obſerved, at break of day, 
repoſing in great fecurity, and without any ſeem- 
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ing apprehenſion of danger from an enemy, who 


was ſuppoſed to be flying, and who, on the prece- 


ding day, had, with ſome difficulty, eſcaped from 


their hands. In this ſituation, Marius reſolved to 
attack them, and gave orders, which were paſſed 
through the ranks, that; at a general ſound of the 
trumpets, every man ſhould ſtand to his arms, and 
with a great ſhout, and beating on his ſhield, make 
an impetuous aſſault on the enemy. The deſign, 

ons og > 3 accordingly, 
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CHAP. accordingly, ſucceeded. The Numidians, who on 
. 2p former occaſions had often affected to flee, were 
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driven into an actual route. Great numbers fell in 


the flight, and many enſigns and trophies were 


taken. 

After this i. Marius; with nis 3 pre- 
cautions, and though it might be ſuppoſed that 
the enemy were diſperſed, without remitting his 
vigilance, directed his march to the towns on 
the coaſt, where he intended to fix his .quar- 
ters for the winter. Jugurtha, well appriſed af 
his route, propoſed again to ſurpriſe him be- 


fore he ſhopld reach the end of his journey; and, 


for this purpoſe, avoided giving him any premature 
or unneceſſary cauſe of alarm. He deferred his 
attack until the Roman army was arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Cirta, ſuppoſed to be the end 


of their labours, and near to which it was proba- 


ble they would think themſelves ſecure from any 
further attempts of their enemy. In the execu- 


ion of this deſign, he, with the greateſt ability, 


conducted his troops to the place of action, and 
there too made eyery effort of conduct and reſolu- 
tion. But the match being unequal, he was ob- 


 liged to give up the conteſt; and, with his ſword 
and his armour all bathed in blood, and almoſt a- 


lone, is ſaid to have left a field, in which, for the 
firſt time, he had taken no precautions for re- aſ- 
ſembling an army, and on which his Numidians 
were accordingly routed, in ene to rally na 
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Upon theſe repeated defeats, Bocchus deſpaired HAP. 
of the fortunes of Jugurtha, and ſent a deputation —.— 


to Marius, requeſting a conference with himſelf, 
or with ſome of his officers. He obtained an in- 
terview with Sylla and Manlius; but, upon their 
arrival, had taken no fixed reſolution, and was ſtill 
kept in ſuſpence, by the perſuaſion of thoſe of his 


U. C. 647. 
C. Attilius 
Serannus, 
Quintus 
Servilius 
Cætico- 


oourt who favoured the intereſt of Jugurtha. Ma- 
rius, being continued in his command, reſumed the 


operations of the war, and was about to attack the 
only place which yet remained in the hands of 


the enemy. When the king of Mauritania, alarm- 


ed by this circumſtance, took his reſolution to ſue 
for peace, he ſent a deputation of five choſen per- 
ſons, firſt to the quarters of Marius, and, with this 
general's permiſſion, ordered them to proceed from 
thence to Rome. Theſe deputies, being admitted 
into the Senate, made offers of friendſhip in the 
name of their maſter ; but were informed, 1n re- 


turn, that he muſt. give proofs of his friendly dif- 
poſition to the Romans, before they could rely on 


| is profeſſions, or liſten to any terms of peace. 
When this anſwer: was reported to Bocchus, he 


was not at a loſs to underſtand that the Romans 


wiſhed him to deliver up the king of Numidia in- 
10 their hands; and ſeems to haye conceived the 
deſign of purchaſing peace, even on theſe terms. 
Sylla being already perſonally known to him, he 
made choice of this officer, as the perſon with whom 
he would treat, and deſired he might be ſent to his 
aue. The Roman Quzſtor accordingly ſex 
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CHAP. ont with a ſmall party. On the way he was met 
by Volux, the ſon of the king of Mauritania, with 
a thouſand horſe: him he conſidered as of doubt- 
ary po ful intention, whether deſtined to act as a friend 
or an enemy; but coming with profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip from the king his father, and with orders to 
eſcort the Roman Quæſtor, they proceeded toge- 
ther. On the ſecond day after this junction, Vo- 
lux came in haſte to the quarters of Sylla, and in- 
formed him, that the advanced party had diſcover- 
ed Jugurtha pMed on their route, with numbers 
through which they might not be able to force 
their way, and earneſtly preſſed the Roman officer 

to endeavour his own: eſcape in the night. 
Sylla could no longer diſguiſe, his ſuſpicions, 
and, ſenſible that he had imprudently, without hof- 
tage or other ſecurity, ventured too far on'the faith 
of an African prince, proudly refuſed to alter his 
march ; defired that the Mauritanian prince, if he 
thought proper, ſhould depart ; but informing him, 
at the ſame time, that the Roman people would 
know how to avenge ſo public an inſult, and would 
not fail to puniſh the perfidy of the king his father. 
- Volux, in return, made ſtrong proteſtations of in- 
nocence; and as the Roman Quæſtor could not be 
prevailed on to ſave himſelf by flight, this prince 
inſiſted to remain, and to ſhare in his danger. 
- They accordingly kept on their way, paſted in the 
view of Jugurtha with his party, who, though diſ- 
poſed to offer violence to the Romans, had yet ſome 


9 to preſerve with the king of Mauritania, 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſon was in company; and thus while, con- HAF. 
trary to his uſual character, he remained undeci- 8 


ded, the prey eſcaped him, or got out of his reach. 


Jugurtha ſent perſons of confidence immediate- 


1y to counteract the negotiations of Sylla at the 
court of Bocchus; and each of theſe parties ſoli- 
cited the king of Mauritania to betray the other. 
The Numidians endeavoured to perſuade him, that, 
with ſuch an hoſtage as Sylla in his hands, he might 
ſtill expect ſome honourable terms from the Ro- 
mans; and Sylla, on the other part, repreſented, 
that, as the king of Mauritania had offended the 
Romans, by abetting the crimes of Jugurtha, he 
_ muſt now expiate his guilt by delivering him ovet 
to juftice. It was the inclination of this prince to 
favour his Numidian ally; but it was his intereſt, 


he was ſtill in ſuſpence, he gave equal encourage- 


ment to both parties; and, without being finally 


determined what he ſhould do, appointed the Ro- 
man Quzſtor and the king of Numidia to meet him 
without any eſcort, or number of men in arms on ei- 


ther ſide, reſerving, for himſelf, to the laſt moment 


the power of determining againſt the one or the 
other. By the time, however, that the parties were 
met, he had taken his reſolution, had placed a bo- 
dy of his own troops in ambuſh, and, before any 


conference took place, gave a ſignal, which his men 


underſtood to be for ſeizing Jugurtha. The Nu- 
midians, who attended their king, were flain ; he 
himſelf was put in chains, and delivered up to the 

| | E 3 | Roman 


as well as his intention, to gain the Romans. While 


| 
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Roman Queſtor. Sylla, with the exultation of a 
— fucceſsful hunter, received this lion in his toils ; 
072" though he lived to perform much greater 
actions, ſtill appears to have valued himſelf moſt 
on the event of this tranſaction. He boaſted ſo 


much of his prize, that he became, from that mo- 


ment, an object of jealouſy to Marius, and was con- 


ſidered as a perſon advancing too faſt in the ſame 


career of renown”, It was underſtood among the 
Romans, that the commander in chief, upon any 
ſervice, in any diviſion or province of the empire, 
enjoyed the triumph for victories gained, even in 
his own abſence, by his lieutenants, or by thoſe who 
ferved under his command; and Marius probably 
thought that Sylla took more to himſelf than was 
due upon this occaſion. : The deſire of being the 


_ perſon who put the finiſhing hand to any matter of 


great public concern, however accompliſhed, was. 
not peculiar to theſe officers. | It was an effect of 
the Roman policy in making the rewards of diſ- 
tinction depend ſo much on events, without regard 
to the means which were employed to produce 
them: A eircumſtance, from which the citizens 
of this republic were as deſirous of having the re- 


putation of ſucceſsful adventures affixed to their 
names, as courtiers in modkrn Europe are deſirous 


af titles, or covet badges Dh honour and marks of 
their fovereign's favour,” | - . 

The war being thus at an end, Marius appoint- 
ed a W e 6 = W he was offering the 
: 4, cuſtomary 
We Plaſt. in Marie et in Sylla, + 
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cuſtomary ſacrifices, the news arrived from Rome 


that the People had diſpenſed with the law in his 


favour, and again had elected him Conſul for the 
following year. This choice was determined by 
the great alarm which the Romans had taken on 
the approach of the barbarous nations, who, like a 
meteor, had, for ſome years, traverſed the regions 
of Europe, and, with uncertain direction, were ſaid 
to deftroy wherever they moved. The Romans had 
repeatedly ftood in their way, and had provoked a 
reſentment, which theſe barbarians were ſuppoſed, 
in haſte, to wreck upon Italy. They were at firſt 
heard of under the name only of Cimbri; but 
were now known to confiſt of many nations, un- 
der the appellations of Ambrones, Teutones, Tec- 
toſagi, and others; and had gained acceſſions of 
force by the junction of the Tigurini, and other 
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Gauliſh nations, who, either by choice or compul- 
ſion, were made a part in this mighty hoſt, whoſe 


movements the Romans conſidered as now chiefly 
directed againſt themſelves. 

Beſides the armies commanded by the Conſuls 
Carbo and Silanus, which had fallen victims to this 
barbarous enemy, other conſiderable bodies, under 
Scaurus and Caſſius, had periſhed by their hands; 
and other misfortunes, from the ſame quarter, were 

coming apace. At the time that Marius had finiſhed 
the war with Jugurtha, Quintus Servius Cæpio, ha- 
ving the former year commanded in Gaul, where 
he deſtroyed or pillaged the city of Toloſa, and 
made a great booty, conſiſting, according to Juſtin, 
15 E 4 of 
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cnar.of one hundred thouſand pounds weight of gold, 
— one million five hundred thouſand pounds 


weight of ſilver, was now, in his turn, to meet with 
this torrent of wandering nations; the Conſul Mal- 
ius or Manilius had orders to join him; and all the 
troops they could aſſemble were but too few to 
withſtand ſuch an enemy. Theſe generals united 
their forces on the Rhone, but without a proper 
diſpoſition to act in concert; they were according- 
1y defeated in battle; eighty thouſand Romans, 
amongſt whom were the two ſons of the Conſul 
Manilius, were killed in the action; forty thouſand 
attendants of the army were maſſacred in cold 
blood. Both camps were taken. 
Alfter this victory, the lords of the Cimbri, being 
aſſembled in council, called before them Aurelius 
Scaurus, formerly a Roman Conſul, lately ſecond 
in command over one of their, vanquiſhed ar- 
mies, and now a priſoner, They queſtioned him 
with reſpect to the forces in Italy, and the route 
to be taken acroſs the Alps: To theſe queſtions 
he made anſwer, That it would be in vain for them 
to invade that country : that the Romans, on their 
own territory, were invincible, And, in return to 
theſe words, it is ſaid, that a Barbarian ſtruck the 
priſoner with his dagger to the heart. It is fur- 
ther ſaid of this barbarous council, that they came 
to a reſolution to ſpare no priſoners, to deſtroy the 
ſpoils of the flain, to caſt all the treaſures of gold 
and ſilver into the neareſt river, to deſtroy all hor- 


ſes vith their ſaddles and furniture, and to ſave no 
W booty 


10 


booty whatever. It muſt be confeſſed, that in this, c Ar. 
their reſolutions were guided by a policy well . 


accommodated to the manner of life they had 
choſen. Wealthy poſſeſſions frequently diſqualify 
even ſettled nations for the toils of war, but to 
hordes in continual migratien, the accommodations 
of luxury and ſloth, would be rig mn 
and the means of ruin n. 

Theſe accounts of Saga enemies, ns of 
thi diſaſters which befel the Roman armies which 
ventured to encounter them, were received at Rome 
with amazement and terror. The citizens changed 
their dreſs, and aſſumed the military habit. Ru- 
tilius, the Conſul, who had remained in the admi- 
niſtration of affairs in Italy, had inſtructions from 
the Senate to array every perſon that was fit to 
bear arms. No one who had attained the military 
age was exempted. It is mentioned, that the ſon 


ol the Conſul himſelf was turned into the ranks 


of a legion. There was little time to train ſuch 
levies; and the uſual way was thought inſufficient. 
The fencing-maſters, employed to train gladiators 
for the public ſhews, were brought forth, and diſtri- 


buted to inſtruct the citizens in the uſe of their 


weapons :. But the expedient, on which the People 
chiefly relied for deliverance from the dangers 
which threatened them, was the repeated nomina- 
tion of Marius to command againſt this terrible 


enemy. 


This officer, upon * of his re- election, fer | 


out for Italy, and, with his legions and their cap- 
tives, 


1 Oroſius, lib. v. c. 16. Eutrop. lib, v. 2 Valer. Max; lib. u. c. 3. 
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Ar. tives, made his entrance at Rome in triumph; a ſpee- 
gn tacle, of which Jugurtha, in chains, with his unfor- 

tunate children, were the principal figures. When 
the proceſſion was over, the captive king was led to a 
dungeon, under orders for his immediate execu- 7 
tion. As he was about to be ſtripped of his orna- 
ments and robes, the executioner, in haſte to pluck 
the pendants from his ears, tore away the'fleſh, and 
thruſt him naked into a circular aperture'into which 
he deſeended with a ſmile, ſaying, 4 What a cold 
bath is here?“ He pined about fix days under 
ground, and expired. A king and an able comman- 
der would, in ſuch a ſituation, have been an object 
of reſpect and of pity, if we did not recollect, that he 
was the murderer of Adherbal and Hiempſal, the 
innocent children of his benefactor; and if we 
did not receive ſome conſolation from being told, 
that his own children, who were likewiſe innocent, 
were exempted from the lot of their father, and F 
Ry entertained in Italy, e 
Marius, in this triumph, is ſaid to have brought 
into the treaſury three thouſand and ſeven pounds, 
or thirty thouſand and ſeventy ounces of gold, and 
fifty · ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ounces 
of filver; and in money, two hundred and eigh- 
ty-ſeven thouſand denarii *, He entered the Se- 
nate; contrary to cuſtom, in his triumphal robes, 
probably to inſult the Nobles, who uſed to deſpiſe 
him as a perſon of obſcure extraction, born in a 
rn n and of a mean family: but Ending 
n n | that 
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that this was conſidered as an a& of petulance, and CHAT. 
generally IE he ren and l 1Þ . * | 
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The kingdom of Numichs ies difirebercds] 
part was put into the poſſeſſion of Bocchus as à re- 
ward for his late ſervices; and — reſerved tor 

the furviving heirs of Maſffiniſſa,' 
As the law reſpecting the Conſulate now ſtood, 2 
no one could be elected in abſence, nor re- elected C. Marius 
into this office, till after an interval of ten years. wn 
Both clauſes were diſpenſed with in favour of — 
Marius, under pretence of continuing him at the 
head of the army; but as he might ſtill have re- 
mained in his ſtation, and have rendered the 
ſame ſervices to the State in the quality of Pro- 
conſul, his re- election may be aſcribed to his own 
ambition, and to his jealouſy of other riſing men 
in the State. Being reputed head of the popular 
party, his perſonal elevation was an object of zeal 
to the Tribunes of the People, and was intended 
to mortify thoſe who affected the diſtinctions of 
antient family. Contrary to the uſual form, and 
without caſting lots, for the aſſignation of his Pro- 
vince, he was preferred to his colleague in the ap- 
pointment to command in Gaul. Having his choice 
of all the armies at that time in Italy, he took the 
new levies, lately aſſembled and diſciplined-by Ru- 
tilius, in preference to the veterans, who had ſer- 
ved in Africa under Metellus and himſelf. It is pro- 
bable that he was determined in this choice, more 
by his deſire to gratify the veterans, who wiſhed 
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| CHAP. ta: be. diſcharged, {in order to enjoy the fruits of 
= their labour, than hy the confideration of any ſup- 
poſed ſuperiority in the diſeipline to which the new 
levies had been trained. 
.-Dpon the arri val of Marius in his: ASCE; at - 
appeared, that the alarm taken for the ſafety of 
; Italy was ſomewhat premature. The Barbgrians 
* inctheir battles only meant to maintain the reputa- 
tion of their valour, or to keep. open the track of 
their migrations. They had found the lands, from 
about the higher parts of the Danube and the 
Rhine, through Gaul and acroſs the Pyrenees into 
Spain, and to the ocean, convenient for their pur- 
poſe, and ſufficiently extenſive. They had not yet 
me ditated any war with the Romans, or other na · 
tion in particular; but did not decline any conteſt 
where they met with reſiſtance. At preſent they 
continued their migrations to the weſtward, with- 
out attempting to cxoſs the Alps, or ſeeming to 
haye knowledge of nations who inhabited the = 
ninſula of Italy within thoſe, mountains. 
We have nothing recorded in hiſtory concern- 
ing the movements of theſe wandering hordes, du- 
ring the two ſubſequent years, except what is re 
lated of their adventure with Fulvius, a Roman 
Prætor, probably in Spain, who, in return for hoſ- 
tilities committed in his province, having made a 
feint to draw the attention of their warriors elſe- 
where, ſurpriſed and ſacked their camp. Under 


* rm . of cheir return towards 
y Gaul 
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Gaul and Italy, Marius continued to be elected cy Ar. 
XI. 


Conſul, and was repeatedly named to the command 
of the army that was deſtined to oppoſe them. His 5 

| party at Rome had, ar this time, beſides the exi- 

gency which juſtified their choice of ſuch a leader, 

many other advantages. againſt their antagoniſts, 

and maintained the uſual conteſt of envy in the 

lower people againſt the pride) of nobility with ot 
animoſity and zeal. 
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8 1 HE Senate had, for ſome time after the ſap- 
ery B. preflion of the troubles which were raiſed 
by Fulvius and the younger Gracchus, retained its 


authority, and reſtrained the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple within ordinary bounds ; but by the miſcar- 
riages of the war in Numidia, and the ſuſpicions 
which aroſe againſt them, on the ſubject of their 
tranſactions with Jugurtha, they again loſt their ad- 
vantage. It is difficult to aſcertain the real grounds 
of theſe ſuſpicions. Saluſt ſeems to admit them 
in their utmoſt extent, and repreſents the whole 
order of nobility as mercenary traders, diſpoſed to 
ſell what the Republic entruſted to their honour. 
That the preſents of Jugurtha were ſometimes ac- 
cepted, and had their effect, is not to be doubt- 


ed; but that the ariſtocracy of Rome, during its 


temporary aſcendant, was ſo much corrupted, as 


the relation of this hiſtorian implies, is ſcarcely to 


be credited. Such a meaſure of corruption muſt 

have rendered the State a prey to every rival that 

Was in condition to miſlead its cc uncils, and is not 
conſiſtent 


by 
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| conſiſtent with that ſuperiority which the nn CRAP, 
then generally poſſeſſed in their negotiations, a 
well as in their wars. The charge itſelf ſavours 
too much of that envy with which the lower claſs 
of the People at all times interpret the conduct of 
their ſuperiors, and which at the time when Saluſt 
wrote his hiſtory, was greatly countenanced by the 
partizans of Cæſar, in order to vilify and traduce 
the Senate. We cannot, however, oppoſe mere 
conjecture to the poſitive teſtimony of Saluſt, cor- 
roborated by ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in the 
tranſactions of the times. Among theſe, we may 

recollect the patronage which Jugurtha met with 
at Rome, contrary to the general ſenſe of the Peo- 
ple, and the uncommon preſumption of guilt im- 
pulied in the degradation of ſo many members 
as were about the ſame time, by the authority 
of the Cenſors, Q. Cæcilius Metellus and Cn. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus *, 2 from the Se- 
nate. 

Whatever may have 1 * real cating of 

the cry then ſubſiſting againſt the Nobles, we have 


ſieen that the popular party, availing themſelves 


of it, and giving it all manner of countenance, 
found means to recover great part of the power 
they had formerly loſt. The Tribunes, having 
obtained the eſtabliſhment of a ſpecial commiſſion 
for the trial of thoſe who, had received any bribes 
from ons the n maltook. their own act 
n 070M 
1 It is already mentioned, chat thirty-two Senators were ſtruck off the rolls 
by theſe magiſtrates. Epitom. Liv. lib. 62. 
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CHAP. in conſtituting a court of inquiry, as ſufficient to 
— the reality of the crime.” The proſecutions 
which continued to be carried on for two years, 
upon this ſuppoſition; ſerved more than the ſub- 
ject of any former diſpute to exaſperate and to 
alienate the minds of men from each other; and 
from the publie. Queſtions were more of a pri- 
vate than of a public nature, and occupied the 
worſt of the human paſſions, envy, malice, and re- 
venge. One party learned to cheriſh falſehood, 
ſubornation, and perjury; the other lived in con- 
tinual and degrading fear of having wen * 
nern againſt themſelves. 
The People, in their zeal to attack the - Nobility 
under any pretence, made no diſtinction between 
errors and crimes ; and, contrary to the noble ſpi- 
rit of their anceſtors, treated misfortune, incapaci- 
ty, and treachery, with equal rigour. One Tri- 
bune had extended the uſe of the ſeeret ballot in 
giving judgment on certain offences or miſdemea- 
nors ; another, upon this occaſion, took away all 
diſtinctions, or introduced the fame cover of ſecre- 
cy in the trial of capital crimes * : inſomuch, that a 
judge draughted from among the parties then at 
variance, could, without being accountable, in- 
dulge his malice or partial favour, ſo as to affect 
the life as well as the honour of a fellow citizen 3 3, 
 tawhom'he bore any ſpite. 
Laus were made to promote the intereſt, as well 
as: to gratify the animoſity, of the lower people. 
2 Lex Catia Tabellaris. © | 2 Lex Cilia Tabellaria, 4 
u 
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By the Agrarian law of Gracchus, no one could CHAP. 
poſſeſs above a certain meaſure in land but in or- 2 
der to render the ſurplus of property to be ſurren- 

dered immediately uſeful to the People, it was per- 

mitted, by an amendment of the law made during 

the low ſtate of the ariſtocratical party, that per- 

ſons holding more than the legal meaſure, might 

retain their poſſeſſion, but ſubject to a rent to be 
collected for the benefit of the poorer citizens; 

and thus it was provided, that without diſconti- 

nuing the practice of faction, or removing into 

what was conſidered as a ſpecies of exile in the 
country, the favourites of the party ſhould be ac- 
commodated, and reap the fruits of ſedition and 
idleneſs, while they continued to purſue the ſame 

courſe of life in the city. 

It was propoſed, by the Conſul Servilius Cæpio, v. c. 647. 
that the Senate, whoſe members were perſonally — de Judt. 
ſo much expoſed to proſecutions, ſhould have 
their ſhare likewiſe in compoſing the courts of 
juſtice, a privilege of which, by the edict of 
Gracchus, they had been deprived*, In what- 
ever degree this propoſal was adopted, it was again 

expreſsly rejected upon the motion of Servilius 
Glaucia. And Cæpio ſoon after experienced, in 
his own perſon, the animoſity of the popular fac- 
tion: Being tried for miſcarriage in his battle 
with the Cimbri, he was condemned by the judges, 
and afterwards, by a ſeparate act obtained by Caf- 
ſius, one of the Tribunes, declared, in conſequence 
„ F of 


- 
1 Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. i. | 2 Valer. Mar. lib. v. e 9. 
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cH HA p. of that fantience. dilquablied to hold a place in 
e Senate 


S- 


Beſides 2 tranſactions already 3 the 
following particulars, overlooked in the hurry of 


recording military operations and events, may 


ſerve ſtill further to characterize the times. M. 
Junius Silanus was tried for miſconduct againſt 
the enemy; M. Emilius Scaurus, firſt on the roll 
of the Senate, was brought to trial for contempt 


of religion; but both acquitted. The ardour for 


theſe proſecutions and popular regulations, con- 
tinued without abatement, until the ſecond Con- 


ſulate of Marius, when M. Marcius Philippus, 


one of the Tribunes, moved to revive the law of 
Tiberius Gracchus reſpecting the diviſion of eſtates 
in land, which, from this circumſtance, ſhould ap- 
pear had never been executed; and, in his ſpeech 


to ſupport this motion, affirmed, that there were 


5 not then two thouſand. families in Wome poſſeſſed of 


any property in land whatever This motion, 


| however, Was withdrawn, 


Among the crimes which * populace were 


now ſo eager to puniſh, fortunately that of pecu- 


lation or extortion in the provinces was one. To 


facilitate complaints on this ſubject, not only per- 


ſons having an immediate intereſt in the caſe, | but 


all to whom any money or effects injuriouſly taken 
| might have otherwiſe come by inheritance, were 
intitled to proſecute for this offence; and any alien, 


who convicted a Roman citizen of this crime, ſo 
' as 


I Aſconius Peedianus i in Corneliana Ciceronis, 
2 Cicer, de Ohe, lib, ii. 
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as to have him ſtruck off the rolls of the People, c HAP. 
was intitled himſelf to be inrolled inſtead of the i... IP 


citizen diſplaced . 
Domitius one of the Tribunes, attacked ** ari- 


ſtocratical conſtitution even of the prieſthood, and 
endeavoured to transfer the right of election to va- 


cant places from the order itſelf to the People; but 


ſuperſtition, which often continues to influence the 
bulk of mankind after reaſon has failed, here ſtood 
in his way. The cuſtom was againſt him; and in 
ſuch matters, religion and cuſtom are the ſame. 
The People, therefore, it was confeſſed by the mo- 
ver of this reform, could not without profanation 7 


— N 


pretend to elect a prieſt ; but a certain part of the — 


People might judge of the candidates, and inſtruct 
the college itſelf in the choice to be made *. The 
ſame artifice, or verbal evaſion, had been already 


admitted in the form of electing the Pontifex Max- 


imus, preſented to the order, not by the People at 
large, but by ſeventeen of the Tribes who were 
drawn by lot 3. 

During this period, a charge of depravity, worſe 
than that which was brought againſt thoſe who 
were employed in the State, might with equal juſ- 
tice be directed againſt thoſe who were loudeſt 
in raiſing the cry of corruption ; for liberty, on 
the part of the populace, was conceived to im- 


ply a freedom from every reſtraint, and to juf- 


tify licenſe and contempt of the laws. The gra- 
tuitous aids which were given to the People, en- 
Fx: | abled 


1 Cicero in Balbiana. 2 Aſconius in Corneliana eien 
3 Cicero de Lege Agraria. 8 
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cHAap. abled them to ſubſiſt in idlenef and ſloth; the 
Wealth that was paſſing to Rome in the hands of 
traders, contractors, and farmers of the revenus, 
was ſpent in profuſion, That which was acquir- 
ed by officers. in one ſtation of command in the 
provinces, was laviſhed in public ſhews, in the 
baiting of wild beaſts and fights of gladiators, to 
Zain the People in the canvaſs for further prefer- 
ments: And from all theſe circumſtances we may 
conclude, that if there be reaſon to regret or de- 
teſt the abuſes incident to monarchy, and the lux - 


ury of courts, there is ſurely no leſs in the brutal 


taſte and diſſolute manners incident to a populace, 
acknowledged in democracy the ſovereign or ſu- 

preme diſpoſer of preferments and honours. 
Ihe ſeverities which were practiſed in certain 
caſes, the ſumptuary laws which were provided 
to reſtrain diſſipation, were hut feeble aids to 
ſtop up the ſource of ſo much diſorder. It is men- 
tioned, as an inſtance of ſeverity which the times 
required, that ſome veſtals were queſtioned for 
a breach of that ſacred obligation to chaſtity, 
under which they were held up as a pattern of 
manners ta the ſex at Rome; that three of 
them were condemned, and, together with ſo 
many Roman knights, the ſuppoſed partners in 
their guilt, ſuffered extreme puniſhment ; but no 
two things are more confiftent than ſuperſtition 
and vice, A temple was on this occaſion erec- 
ted to- the goddeſs Venus, under what may to 
us appear a new title, that of the Reformer“; 
| prayeps 

1 Veaus Wade « 


cording to A. Gellius, .the law permitted, on cer- - 
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prayers were to be offered up in this temple, chat c WA FP. 
it might pleaſe the goddeſs of Love to guard 
the chaſtity of Roman women . And from this 

we may apprehend, that the PETIT: paid to 

this deity, were in ſome inſtances of a purer kind 

than we are apt to imagine. 

The term luxury is ſomewhat ambiguous ; it is 
put for ſenſuality or exceſs in what relates to the 
uſes or gratifications of animal nature; and for the 
effect of vanity, in what relates to the decorations 
of rank and fortune. The luxury of the Romans, 
in the preſent age, was probably of the former 
kind, and ſumptuary laws were provided, not to 
reſtrain vanity, but to govern the appetites for 
mere debauch. About the time that Jugurtha 
was at Rome, the ſumptuary law of Fannius re- 
ceived an addition, by which Roman citizens were 
not only reſtricted in their ordinary expence, but 
the legal quantities and ſpecies of food were diſ- 
tinctly preſcribed. The whole expence of the 
table was reſtricted to thirty affes * a- day, and the 
meat to be ſerved up, to three or four pounds, 
dried or ſalted. There was no reſtriction in the 
uſe of herbs or vegetables of any ſort', Ac- 


tain days, an expence of an hundred aſſes; on 
wedding-days, two hundred. It is rematiank. 


thah.this | law continued to have its effect on the 
r e eee 


1 Orofivs, lid. v. e. 15. Jul. Obſequens. Ovid, Taft. lib, v. 
2 About two ſhillings. 3 
MNacrobius Satur. lib. ii. e. 17. 
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c HA p. tables of Roman citizens after Cicero was a man. 
"uh = The Epicures of his time were obliged to make 


up, in the cookery of their vegetable diet, what 
was defective in that ſpecies of food. WEL: 

About the time of the commencement of the 
Numidian war, the People, according to the Cen- 
ſus, amounted to four hundred and three thouſand 
four hundred and thirty-ſix citizens, fit to carry 
arms. At this time it was that the Cenſors, Quin- 
tus Cæcilius Mettellus, and Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, as already mentioned, expelled 8 
members from the Senate. 

While the Romans were intent on the war 
vhich ſubſiſted in Africa, they were not exempted 
from like trouble in other parts of their empire. 
In Spain particularly, hoſtilities, at intervals, were 
ſtill renewed. There, in trying to quell a revolt 
of the natives, a Roman Prætor was killed; in 
another encounter, the forces employed againſt 
the natives, were cut off; and a freſh army was 

tranſported from Italy, to ſecure the Roman poſ- 

' ſeſſions. | 

Hoſtilities were > likewiſe 8 on the fron- 
tier of Macedonia, by the Scordiſci, Triballi, and 
other Thracian nations; and the Proconſul Ru- 
fus, by his vitories in this quarter, obtained A 
| triumph. f 
During: this period, in the Confflſhip of Attili- 
us Serranus, and Q. Servilius Cæpio, the year af- 
ter the firſt ne of Is, were born two 

1 8 | illuſtrious 


— 


I © Fold, ad Familiar, lib, vii, ad Gallum, 
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illuſtrious citizens, M. Tullius Cicero; and Cneius oH Af. 
Pompeius Strabo, afterwards diſtinguiſned by the 


| appellation of Pompey the Great. And with the 


mention of theſe names we are now to open the 
ſcene in which perſons, on whom the fate of the 
Roman empire was to depend, made their ſeveral 
entries into life; or into public” buſineſs, and in 
which they began to paſs through an infancy or a 
youth of danger, to an old age of extreme trouble, 
which cloſed with the ſubverſion of that conſtitu- 


tion of government under which they were born. 


gs wv 


A 
5 
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Marius having, without any memorable event, 3 (. , 5 


paſſed the year of his ſecond Conſulſhip: on the 


Caius Ma- 
rius ztio. L. 


frontier of Narbonne Gaul, was, by the People, ſtill | 


under the ſame apprehenſion of the Cimbric i inva- 


fion, re- elected, and deſtined to remain in his ſta- 
tion. This year likewiſe the Barbarians turned 


aſide from the Roman province, and left the re- 
public at leiſure to contend with enemies of leſs 
conſideration, who appeared in a different quarter. 
Athenio, a ſlave in Sicily, having murdered his maſ- 
ter, and broken open the priſons or walled incloſures 
in which ſlaves were commonly confined at work, 
aſſembled a number together, and being himſelf 


clothed in a purple robe, with a crown and ſceptre, 


affected a ſpecies of royalty, while he invited all the 


ſtaves of the iſland to aſſume their freedom under 


his protection. He acquired ſtrength ſufficient to 
cope with Servilius Caſca, the Roman Prætor, and 
actually forced him in his camp. He likewiſe 
defeated the ſucceeding Prætor, Licinius Lucul- 

F4 | nw; : 


— 
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cnAr. Ius :; and was, in the third year of his inſurrec- 
— tion, with great difficulty, reduced by the Conſul 
Aquilius. This revolt was at its height in this 
year of the third Conſulſhip of Marius, and the 
rebels being ſurrounded in their ſtrong holds, and 
obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions, it was 
quelled in the ſecond. year after this Conſulſhip 2. 
The whole is mentioned now, that it may not re- 
eur hereafter to ne the alen of matters 
more important. 

About the ſame a the nene bad "RY 
liged to equip a naval armament under Marcus An- 
ttonius, known by the appellation of the Orator, a- 

gainſt the Cilician pirates, who had lately infeſted. 
the ſeas; All that we know of this ſervice is, in 
a — ns that i 17 was gene rene e e þ 
cad. 7 24141, 
Brad Macedonia, Calpngins Piſo en think 
the victory he had gained over the Thracians had 
enabled him to penetrate to _—_ AIMEE — | 
dope. and Caucaſus. | 
Such was the ftate ee ene Ma- | 
rius arrived from his province in Gaul; to preſide 
at a new election of Conſuls. He was himſelf again, 
by the voice of the People, called upon to reſume 
huis truſt; but he affected, with an appearance of 
mio deſty, to decline the honour.” His partizans were 
appriſed of the part he was to act, and were ac- 


1 15 5205 = re ee eee, to force 
l him | 


1 x Florus, lib ft. e 19. wid Ib. . e. 1% 
3 Ibid, lib. iii. e 6, Cicero de Orator. lib. 1. 
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hind into an office which he certainly did not mean « uA r. 
to decline. Among theſe, Apuleius Saturninus, at AI. 


this time himſelf candidate for the office of Tribune, 
charged Marius with treachery to his country in 
propoſing to deſert the republic in times of ſo much 
danger; and with his reproaches ſeemed to pre- 


vail ſo far as to render this favourite of the Peo- 


ple paſſive to the will of his fellow- citizens, who 
wiſhed to re · inſtate him in his former command. 


In this fourth Conſulate, the courage and mili- U. c. 85r. 


Caius Ma. 


tary {kill of Marius came to be actually exerted in rius 47, L. 


his province. The barbarous nations, after their 


return from Spain, began to appear in ſeparate bo- 


dies, each forming a numerous and formidable ar- 
my. In one diviſion the Cimbri and Tectoſages 


had paſſed through the whole length of Gaul to 


the Rhine; from thence proceeded by the Danube 
to Noricum or Auſtria, and by the paſſes of Carin- 
thea, or by the valley of Trent, might have an 


eaſy acceſs to Italy. The Conſul Lutatius Catulus 
was ſtationed. aon the Atheſis, near the deſcent? of 


the Alps, to ohſerve the motions of this body. 
In another diviſion, the Ambrones and the Teu- 
tones, between the Garonne and the Rhone, hung 


on the frontier of the Roman province, and gave 
out, that they meant, by another route of the 


mountains, to Join their allies who were expected 
om the Po. 

Upon the approach of this formidable enemy 
in the diviſion to which he was. oppoſed, Ma- 
rius took poſt on the Rhdne- at the confluence: 


1 


1 Plutarch in Mario. 2 Now the Adigé. 


Lutatius 


Catulus. 


"ns 
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of this river with the Ifere; ws fortified his dung 
N him with Ne for having taken 


theſe precautions; ſent, agreeably to their own no- 
tions of war, a formal challenge to meet them in 


battle; and having had for anſwer, That the Ro- 


mans did not conſult their enemies to know when 
it was proper to fight, they were confirmed in their 
uſual contempt, ventured to leave the Roman ar- 
my behind, and proceeded in ſeparate diviſions to 


look out for a paſſage into Italy. Marius follow- 
end; with rapid marches, overtook them in their 


n and even diſperſed over the country, with- 
out precaution or order; ſome of them near to the 
Roman colony of Sextius *, and far removed from 
each other. Having found them under ſuch diſ- 
advantage, and in ſuch condition as expoſed them 


to ſlaughter, with ſcarcely any means of reſiſtance, 


he put the greater part to the ſword. Thus, one 
part of the hordes, ' who had for years been ſo 
formidable to the Romans, were now entirely cut 
off. Ninety thouſand priſoners, with Teutobochus, 
one of their kings, were taken, and two hundred 


- thouſand were ſaid to be ſlain in the field , accounts 


/ 


which, with ſome others 11500 to this "_ we 
may ſuſpect to be exaggerated. - 20 


The news of this victory _—_ at at Rome, while 
it 


1 Now Aix, in Provence. 


2 Plutarch. in Mario, Oroſius, lib. v. c. 16. Florus, lib. iii, c. 3. Vel- 
leius. Eutropius, 
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it was ern that a ſecond ſwarm of the ſame hive, c HAFP. 
not leſs formidable, than the firſt, ſtill hung on the LD 
approaches to Italy, it was not to be doubted that 
the command and office of Conſul would ſtill be 
continued to Marius. The populace, incited by 
ſome of the factious Tribunes, joined, with the 
other uſual marks. of their attachment to this fa- 
vourite leader, that of diſreſpect and inſolence 
to thoſe who, were, ſuppoſed to be his opponents 
and rivals; Of theſe, Metellus Numidicus, whom 
he had ſupplanted in, the command of the army 
againſt Jugurtha, was the chief, This reſpectable 
citizen, being now in the officeof Cenſor, one Equi- 
tius, an impoſtor of obſcute or ſlaviſn extraction, 

0 ered himſelf to be enrolled as a citizen, under 

the popular deſignation and name of Caius Grac- 

chus, tie fon of Tiberius. The Cenſor, doubting 

his title, called upon Sempronia, the ſiſter of Grac- 

chus, to teſtify what ſhe knew of this pretended 
relation; and, upon her giving evidence againſt 

him, rejected his claim. But the populace, ill-dif- 

poſed to Metellus, on account of his ſuppoſed diſa · 
greement with Marius, took this opportunity to in · 
ſulsthe Cenſor in the diſcharge of his office; attack- - 

ed his houſe, and obliged him to take refuge in the 
Capitol. Even there the Tribune Saturninus would 

have laid violent hands on his perſon, if he had 

not been protected by a body of the Roman 
Knights, who had aſſembled in arms to defend 

him. This tumult was ſuppreſſed, but not with- 

out bloodſhed. | ldd 
While 


: 92 
CHAP. 


UC 653. 
Caius Ma- 
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While the popular fallen was indulging in theſe 
marks of diſlike to Metellus, they proceeded to 


beſtow the honours which they intended for Ma- 


; rius5to, M. rius, and choſe him for a fifth time Conſul, in con- 


junction with M. Aquilius. His late ſplendid ſuc- 


_ceffes againſt one diviſion of the wandering Bar- 


barians juſtified this choice, and pointed him out 
as the fitteſt perſon to combat the other, which 


was ftill expected from the banks of the Danube, 


to attempt the invaſion of Italy. Catulus, the late 


_ colleague of Marius, commanding the troops that 


were ſtationed on the Atheſis, to cover the acceſs 
to Italy from what is now called the Tyrol and 
the valley of Trent, was deftined to act in ſab- 


ordination ts the Conſul, who had given orders 


to haften the paſſage of his victorious army from 


the other extremity of the Alps and the Rh6ne. 


Catulus had taken poſt near Verona, thrown a 


bridge over the Athefis, and, in order to command 


the paſſage of that river, had fortified ſtations on 


both its banks. While he was in this poſture, and 
before the junction of Marius, the enemy arrived 
in his neighbonrhood. The amazing works which 
they performed might ſerve to confirm the report 


of their numbers. They obſtructed with mounds of 
timber and earth the channel of the Atheſis, ſo as 


to force it to change its courſe; and by this means, 
inſtead of themſelves paſſing the river, they threw 


it behind them in their march. They continued 
to float ſuch quantities of wood towards the bridge 


which Catulus had conftructed, that the ſtream 


% being | 
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being obſtructed, the bridge itſelf, unable to ſuſtain HA f. 
ſuch a preſſure, with all the timber which was ac- __ 
cumulated before it, was entirely carried off. The 
troops of Romg, on ſeeing ſuch proofs of the num- 

bers and ſtrength of their enemy, were ſeized with 

a panic. Many deſerted their colours, ſome fled 

even to the city itſelf, without halting, The Pro- 

conſul, to hide his diſgrace, thought proper to or- 

der a retreat; and by this order, ſeeming to autho- 

riſe what he could not prevent, endeavoured to 1 

in part the credit of his army. 

The level country on the Po was in this man- 
ner laid open to the incurſions of the Barbarians. 
The inhabitants of Italy were greatly alarmed : 
and the Roman People pafſed an act of attainder 
againſt all thoſe who had abandoned their colours. 
Marius, who had been at Rome while he expect- 
ed the arrival of his army from Gaul, ſuſpended 
. the triumph which had been decreed to himſelf by 
the Senate, now went to receive the legions on 
their approach, and haftened to rally and to rein- 
force the army of Catulus. 

Upon their junction, thoſe who had lately 
fled from the plains of Verona recovered their 
courage, and the generals determined, without 
loſs of time, to hazard a battle. It is ſaid that 
the Barbarians of this diviſion were ſtill igno- 
rant of the diſaſter which had befallen their con- 
federates on the other ſide of the Alps, and had 
ſent the Roman army a defiance or a challenge to 

bebt; ; but that, t, being informed of their loſs, when 


they 


= 


* 
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CH Ap. they, were about to engage, they made their attack 

- with. leſs than their uſual ferocity or confidence. 
| C.aatulus received them in front. Marius made a 
BR) | movement to aſſail them in flank; but as the field 
was darkened. by the elouds of duſt which every 
where roſe from the plain, he miſſed his way, or 
could not fall in with the enemy till after they had 
been repulſed by Catulus, and were already put to 
flight. The rout, as uſual, was extremely bloody; 
an hundred and fifty thouſand were ſaid to be 

lain; ſixty thouſand ſubmitted to be taken. The 
remainder of this mighty hoſt, even the women 
* and children, periſhed by their own hands; and in 
| this manner a race of barbatous nations who had 
migrated through Europe, perhaps for ages before 
—_ they « encountered with the Romans, now Os! to 

| have been entirely cut off. 

On receiving the news of this victory at 8 
the city reſounded with joy, and the People, in 
every ſacrifice they offered up, addreſſed themſelves 
to Marius as to a god. He had been conſtantly at- 
tended in this war by Sylla, who, though already 
an object of his jealouſy, ſtill choſe to neglect the 
preferments of the city, and to ſerve in the camp. 
In the victory, now to be celebrated, Marius was 
| P no more than partner-with Catulus, and impatient 
=. anke will ſoon appear of any competition for power, 


did juſtice to his ee in this ee admit - 
| ting 


1 Plutarch. in Mario et Sylla. Oroſins, lib. v. c. 16. Florus, lib ili. 
c. 3. Velleius. Eutrop. Appien in Celtica. IS. 
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ting him equally to partake in the tmp which CHAP. 
enſued. In this proceſſion there were not any car- — 
riages loaded with gold, ſilver, or precious ſpoils of 
any ſort; but, inſtead of them, the ſhattered armour 
and broken ſwords of a ferocious enemy; the 
ſurer marks of an honour juſtly won, and of a 
more important ſervice performed. Theſe were 
tranſported in waggon-loads, and piled up in the 


Capitol. 


CHAP. 
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Charatter and A bits f Moths. 
 —Death of Nonits. Ke. election 7 the Tribune 
Saturninus. — Hi, Sedition and Feixii ng the Capi- 
col. Death of Saturninus.—Reverſe in the, State 
of Parties. Recall of Metellus.— Violent Death 
' of the Tribune Furius.— Birth of Caius Julius 
cCæſar. Lex Cæcilia Didia. Blank in the Ro- 
man Hiſtory.—Sylla offers himſetf Candidate for 

| the office Prætor.— Edict of the Cenſors againſt 
| * the Latin Rhetoricians.—Bullion in the Roman 
3 . Bo reaſury,—Preſent of. a Groupe in Golden Fi- 
F- "OO. gures from the King of Mauritania, Act, of 
5 Tivius, Druſus. — Revolt of the Italian Allies. 
| Eg” Policy of the Romans in yielding to the Neceſ- | 
. 7 of their Aﬀairs.—The Laws of Plautius. 


| C 2 A P. PON the extinction of the wandering na- 
3 — tions which had now for ſome time moleſt- 


ed the empire, there was no foreign enemy to en- 
danger the peace of Italy. The wars in Thrace 
and in Spain had no effect beyond the provinces 
in which they ſubſiſted. The inſurrection of the 
= - flaves in Sicily, by the good conduct of Aquilius 
= the Conſul, to whom that ſervice had been commit- 
ted, was near being quelled. , 
Mlarius, being now returned to the city, might 
have quitted the paths of ambition with uncom- 
| mon diſtinction and honour. An ordinary Con- 
= '  Afulate, after his having been ſo often called upon, 
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in times ak extreme danger, as, the perſon moſt CHAP, 
likely to ſaye his country, could make no addition —4 


to his glory. His being ſet aſide in times of ſecu- 


rity and leiſure, on the contrary, muſt have been 
the moſt honourable and flattering comment that 
could have been made on his former elections. x 
But there is reaſon to believe, that immoderate 
thirſt of power, and extreme animoſity to his ri- 
vals, not genuine elevation of mind, were the 
characteriſties of Marius. His ambition had hi- 
therto paſſed for an averſion to ariſtocratical uſur- 
pations. But his affected and furious contempt of 
family diſtinctions, too often the offspring of ſenſi- 
bility to the want of ſuch honours, by claſhing 
with the eſtabliſhed ſubordination of ranks in his 
country, became a ſource of diſaffection to the 
State itſelf. He formed views upon the Conſulate 
yet a ſixth time; and inſtead of the moderation, or 


the ſatiety of honours with which he formerly pre- 


tended to be actuated, when he hoped to be preſ- 
ſed into office, he now openly employed all his in- 
fluence, even his money, to procure a re- election; 


and in the event prevailed, together with Valerius 


Flaccus. He bad warmly eſpouſed the intereſt 
of this candidate againſt Metellus, from animoſity 
to the competitor, whoſe great authority, placed 


in oppoſition to himſelf, he dreaded, more than d. 0 653. | 


Cains Ma- 


from any regard or predilection for Flaccus. And gan, 
now being choſen, in order the more to ſtrengthen Fasel, 


himſelf in the exerciſe of his power, he entered 
into concert with the Tribune Apuleius Saturninu 8, 


Vor, H. G and, 


ner and, it 18 ibbable, agreed to ſupport this faQious 
| — demagogue in his pretenſions to remain in office 
for another year; 4 precedent which had taken 
place only in the moſt factious times of the repub- 
lic, and which was in itſelf more dangerous than 
= any other re- election whatever. The perſon of 
= the Tribune being ſacred, his will was abſolute, 
1 there was no check to his power beſides the fear 
of being called to account at the expiration of his 
term; and if this fear were removed by the per- 
etuity of office, it was a power yet more formi- 
dable than that of the Dictator, and to be reſtrain- 
ed only by the diviſions which might ariſe among 
thoſe who were joined together it in the exerciſe of 
it. 

The faction 1 now formed by. Marius and the 
Tribune Saturninus, with their adherents, way 
farther ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the Præ- 
tor Glaucia, This perſon, while in office, and as 
he fat in Judgment, had received an affront from 
Saturninus, in having his chair of ſtate broken 
down, for reſuming to 'occupy any part in the 
attention of the People, while an aſſembly called 
by the Tribune was met, He nevertheleſs choſe 

to overlook this inſult, in order to be admitted a 
partner in the conſideration and power which was 
- likely to deyolve on theſe popular leaders. 

Upon the approach of the tribunitian' elections, 

the Senate and Nobles exerted themſelves to pre- 
vent the re- election of Saturninus; and nine of 
the new candidates were, without any queſtion, 
declared 


* * 
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declared to be duly elected in preference to him. c HAP. 
The tenth place too, was actually filled by the — 


election of Nonius Sufenas, whom the ariſtocracy 
had ſupported with all its influence. But the 
party of Apuleius, enraged at their diſappoint- 
ment, had recourſe to violence, forced Nonius, 
though already veſted with the ſacred character of 
Tribune, to take refuge in a work-ſhop, from 
whence he was dragged by ſome of the late ſol- 
diery attached to Marius, and flain. The aſſem- 
bly broke up with the cry of murder, and every 
ſober perſon, though reputed of the popular party, 
retired from the ſoene under the ſtrongeſt im- 
prefivns of affliction and terror, 

Marius had reaſon te apprehend ſome vivlent 
reſolution from the Senate, and was in no hafte to 
aſſemble that body. Mean time his aſſociate 
Glaucia, in'the night, at the head of a party ar- 
med with daggers, took poſſeſſion of the Capitol 
and place of aſſembly, and, at an early hour in 
the morning, pretending to obſerve all the forms of 
election, announced Apuleius again Tribune, in 
the place that was vacated by the murder of No- 
nius. This furious demagogue was accordingly 
reinſtated in the facred. charaQer, which, though 
recently violated by himfelf, was ſtill revered by 
the bulk of the People. He was continually at- 
tended by .a new ſet of men who infeſted the 
ſtreets, freemen of deſperate fortune, whom Ma- 
rius, contrary to the eſtabliſhed forms of the con- 


ſtitution, had admitted into the legions, theſe 
G 2 were 
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CHAP. were grown fierce. and, inſolent, as partners in the 


victories of their general, and were now made to 
expect that, in caſe the popular party ſhould pre- 
Fail, they themſelves were to have comfortable 
ſettlements, ; and eſtates in land., GS 

Under the dread of ſo many- aſſaſſins, wh con- 


| [Gdered the N obles as enemies to their cauſe, Ma- 


xius with his faction was become maſter of the 
commonwealth. The better ſort of the People 


was deterred from frequenting the public aſſem- 


Tex Ar- 0 


bier and no one had courage to propoſe, that any 
inquiry ſhould be made into the death of the Tri- 
bune Nonius, in whoſe. perſon the ſacred law had 
been again ſet at nought . 

Apuleius haſtened to gratify his party by mo- 
ving popular acts. One to ſeize, in name of the 
Public, thoſe lands beyond the Po which bad lately 
been overrun and deſolated by the barbarous na- 
tions, and to diſtribute them i in lots to the poorer 
 eitizens ?, 1 5 ef 

Another, by W it was eee = in the 
province. of Africa a hundred;jugera a man ſhould 
be diſtributed to: the veterans 3: that new ſettle- 
ments ſhould be made in Greece, Macedonia, and 
Sicily: and that the money taken from the tem- 


"a at Toloſa+ ſhould be employed j in the purchaſe 
a Kere 5 of 
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5 had ai Civil. Ib. 1. Plutärch. in Mario, Ib. Irix. Valet. 
Max. lib. ix. c. 7. Orofius, lib. v. c. 57. Florus, lib. iii, c. 16. 


2 Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. i. 
3 Aut. de Viris Illuſtribus in Satu mino. 
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of lands for a like purpoſe: that wherever theſe q HAD 


colonies ſhould be planted, Marius ſhould have a 
power-to'inſeribe;.at.each of the ſettlements, the 
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names of any three aliens into the liſt of citizens 1. Lex Fru- 


That the price, hitherto paid at the public gra- 
naries, ſnould be diſcontinued, and ame e 
be diſtributed gratis to the People. 
Upon the intention to obtain the laſt of thoſe 
laws being known, Q. Servilius Cæpio, one of the 
Queſtors, repreſented; that if ſuch a law ſhould 
paſs, there would: be an end to induftry, good or- 
der and government in the city; and that the trea- 
ſury of Rome would not be ſufficient to defray the 
expence. He exhorted the Senate to employ every 
meaſure to defeat this ruinous project. And this 
body accordingly made a reſolution, that whoever 
attempted to obtain the law in queſtion ſhould be 
deemed an enemy to his country. But Apulieus 
was not to be reſtrained; by the terrors of this re- 
ſolution. He proceeded, to propoſe the law in 
the uſual form, and had planted the rails and bal - 
loting urns for the People to give their votes, 
when Cæpio, with a body of his attendants, had 


the courage to attack the Tribune, broke down _ 


the ſteps, and overſet the balloting urns; an ac- 
tion for which he was. reimen hoc upon 
an accuſation of treaſon, but by which, for the 
preſent, he diſappointed the deſigns of the factions. 
Apuleius, to extend the power of the popular 
+> G3 Oe. 
x Aut. de. Viris Illuſtribus in Saturnino. | 
1 Aut. Rhetoricoram ad Herennium: 


mentaria. 
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cHar. aſſemblies, and to remove every obſtruction from 
. . his own deſigns, brought forward a number of 


* 


new regulations. One to confirm a former ſta- 


y tute, by which the acts of the Tribes were decla- 


red to have the force of laws. Another, declaring 


it to be treaſon for any perſon to interrupt a Tri- 
bune in putting a queſtion to the People. A 


third, obliging the Senate to confirm every act of 


the Tribes within five days after ſuch act had 


paſſed, and requiring every Senator, under pain 


of a ſine, and of being ſtruck off the rolls, to take 


an oath to abide by theſe regulations. While 
theſe motions were under debate, ſome one of the 


party who oppoſed them, in order to ſtop the ca- 


reer of this factious Tribune, obſerved that it 


thundered; a eireumſtance which, upon the ordi- 


nary maxims of the Roman Augurs, was ſufficient 
to ſuſpend any buſineſs in which the People were 
engaged, and to break up their aſſembly. If 


you be not ſilent, ſaid Apuleius to the perſon 


who obſerved that it thundered, you will alſo 


' « find that it hails.” The aſſembly accordingly, 
without being deterred by this interpoſition of the 
« auſpices, paſſed acts to the ſeveral purpoſes now 


mentioned. The power of the Senate was thus 


entirely ſuppreſſed, their part of the legiſlature 


being reduced to a mere form, and ęven this form 


they were not at liberty to withhold. Marius 
called them together, and propoſed that they 


ſhould conſider what reſolution they were to take 


with reſpect to a change of ſo much importance, 


and 
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and particularly with reſpect to the oath which cn 


impoſed on many of thoſe, who were preſent, and 
which afterwards furniſhed him with a pretence 


for removing his enemy Metellus from the coun- 
eils of ſtate. He declared himſelf with great 


warmth againſt taking the oath, and by his ex- 
ample led other Senators to expreſs their diſlike. 
Metellus, in particular, aſſured the aſſembly, that 


it was his own reſolution never to ee nder 


any ſuch engagement. 


While the Senators ind; on | the; conc currence | 


of Marius in refuſing the oath, the time appointed 
for adminiſtring it nearly approached z and this 
Condul, after the third day was far ſpent, aſſem- 
bled the Senate, ſet forth the dangerous ſtate of 
the commonwealth; at the ſame time expreſſed 
his own fears of the diſturbances that might ariſe 
if the Senate refuſed to gratify the People in this 
matter, and while multitudes were aſſembled in 
the ſtreets to know the iſſue of their councils, he 
required that the oath ſhould be adminiftred. He 
himſelf took it, to the aſtoniſhment of the Senate, 
and to the joy of the populace, who, being aſſem- 
bled by Apuleius, ſounded applauſe through the 
ſtreets. Metellus alone, of all who were preſent, 


refuſed to comply, and withſtood all the intrea- | 


- ties of. his friends, who repreſented the danger 
G 4 | with 


was to be exacted from the Senators, binding or — . 
obliging themſelves to abide by the regulations 
now made, The old warrior 4s faid, on this oc- 
caſion, to have practiſed an artifice by.which he 
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cx as,”with which he was threatened. * I it were al- 
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| 
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«© ways ſafe to do right,” he ſaid, * who would 
ever do wrong ? But good men are diſtinguiſhed, 
% by choofing to do right even meant it is Got for 
their ſafety to do ſo.” © 

On the following day the Tribune Saturninus 
entered the Senate, and, not being ſtopped by the 
negative of any of his own colleagues, the only 
power that could reſtrain him, dragged Metellus 
from his place, and proffered an act of attainder and 
baniſhment” againſt him, for having refuſed the 
oath which was enjoined” by the People. Many 
of the moſt reſpectable citizens offered their aid 
to defend this illuſtrious Senator by force, but he 
himſelf declined being the ſubject of _ vil 
| commotion, and went into exile. 

While the act, which afterwards paſſed: for his 
baniſhment was preparing, he was heard to ſay, 
If the times ſhould mend, I ſhall recover my 
4 ſtation; if not, it is good to be abſent from 
« hence.“ He fixed his abode at Smyrna, con- 
ducted his retirement with great dignity during 
his exile; and probably felt as he ought, that any 
cenſure inflicted by men of a vile or profligate 
character, whatever title they aſſumed, whether 
of Nobles- or People, or of the State woe was 
an honour. 

In theſe tranſactions elapſed the ſecond year, in 
which Apuleius filled the office of Tribune; and, 

being favoured by a ſupineneſs of the oppoſite par- 
ty contracted in a ſeeming deſpair of the republic, 


he prevailed yet a third time in being veſted with c Af 


this formidable power. To court the favour of 
the People, he affected to credit what was alleged 
concerning the birth of Equitius; and, under the 
name of Caius Graechus, ſon of Tiberius, had this 
impoſtor aſſociated with himſelf in the office of 
Tribune. The name of Gracchus, in this ſituation, 
awakened the memory of former hopes and of for- 
mer reſentments. The Popular party had deſtined 
Glaucia for the Conſulate, and appear to have left 
Marius out of their councils. This will perhaps 
account for the conduct with which he run 
his adminiſtration in the preſent year. 

At the election which followed; Sa of | 
the Nobles was exerted for Mareus Antonius: and 

C. Memmius. The firſt was declared Conſul, and 
the ſecond was likely to prevail over Glaucia 
when, in the midſt of the crowds that were aſſem - 
bled to vote, a ſudden tumult aroſe; Memmius 
was beſet and murdered; and the greater part of 
the People, alarmed at ſo ſtrange an rere, were 
ſeized with a panic; and'fled! 

In the night, it being known, that Cladueia, Sa- 
turninus, and the Queſtor Saufeius, were together 
in ſecret conference, all the citizens who yet re- 
tained any regard for the commonwealth afſem- 
bled, in dread of what ſo deſperate a faction might 
attempt. All the voices were united againſt Sa- 
turninus, the ſuppoſed author of ſo many diſor- 
ders and murders, It was propoſed, without de- 


lay, to ſeize his n either living or dead: but 
being 
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HAF. being put upon his guard, by the appearance of a | 


— ſtorm ſo likely to break on his head, he thought 


proper, with the other leaders of his party and 
their retainers in arms, to ſeize the Capitol, there 
to ſecure themſelves, and to overawe the aſſembly 
of the People. It was no longer to be doubted 
that the republic was in a ſtate of war. Marius, 
who had fomented theſe troubles from averſion 
to the Nobles, would have remained undetermi - 
ned what part he ſhould act. But the Senate be- 
ing met, gave the uſual charge to himſelf and his 
colleague to avert the danger with which the re- 
public was threatened ; and both theſe officers, 
however much they were diſpoſed to favour the 
ſedition, being in this manner armed with the ſword 
of the commonwealth, were obliged to employ it 
in ſupport of the public authority. The Senators, 
the Knights, and all the citizens of rank repaired 
in arms to their ſtandard. Antonius, Conſul elect- 
ed for the following year, in order to prevent the 
entry of diſorderly perſons from the country to 
join the faction, was ſtationed in the ſuburbs with 
an armed force. The Capitol was — in 
form, and appears to have held out ſome days; 
the end of which, in order to oblige the . to 
ſurrender, the pipes that ſupplied them with wa- 
ter were cut off:. This had the intended effect. 
. ee 


1 cicero pro C. Rabirio, Et s Caius Marius od fiſtulas n aqua 
ſuppetabatur Jovis optimi maximi temlis ac ſedibus precidi ee meg | 
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They ſubmitted on ſuch terms as were nn to A. 
them; and Marius being inclined to favour, had CE. 
them n conſined to the hall of the Senate till 
farther orders. In the mean time a great party 
of citizens, who were in arms for the defence of 
their families, impatient of delay, and thinking it 
dangerous to ſpare ſuch daring offenders, beſet 1 
them inſtantly in their place of confinement, and | 
10 the whole to the ſword *. 
It was reported, though a queſtioned 
upon a ſolemn occaſion *, that Caius Rabirius, a 
Senator of diſtinction, having cut off the head of 
Apuleius, according to the manners of the times, 
carried it as a trophy, and had it preſented for 
ſome days at all the entertainments which were 
given on this occaſion, or at which he himſelf was 
a gueſt, we 
This was the. fourth taibunition ae raiſed 
to a dangerous height, and quelled by the vigour 
and reſolution: of the Senate. Marius, who had 
been obliged to act as the inſtrument. of Govern- 
ment on this occaſion, ſaw his projects baffled, and 
his credit greatly impaired. Plutarch relates, that 
he ſoon after withdrew from the city for ſome time, 
on pretence of a deſire to viſit the province of Aſia, 
where his active ſpirit became buſy in forming the 
project of new wars, for the conduct of which he 
Was 


r Plut. in Mario. Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. i. Oroſ. lib. v. c. 17. Flor: 
lib. iii, Aut. de Viris Illuſt. Cicero in Sextiana in Catal. lib. i. Philip. 
lib. viii. et pro Cajo Rabirio. ; | 
2 At the trial of Rabiriue, when, ſome years afterwards, he was accuſed of 
having killed Saturninus. ' 
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CH. Al v. was much better qualified than for the adminiſtra- 
wm tion of affairs in peace. | 

Upon the ſuppreſſion of this ee ſedition, 
the commonwealth was reſtored to a ſtate which, 
compared to the late mixture of civil contention 
and military execution, may have deſerved the 

name of public order. One office of Conſul was 

6 652. (till vacant; and the election proceeding without 

8 diſturbance, Poſthumius Albinus was joined to An- 

Albims, tonius. Moſt of the other elections had alſo been 

favourable to the Nobles; and the majority even 

of the Tribunes of the People recovered from the 

late diſorders were inclined to reſpect the Senate 

and the Ariſtocracy, as ge $a * 
commonwealtn. 

The firſt effect of this happy diſpoſition was a 
motion to recal Metellus from baniſhment. In 
this meaſure two of the Tribunes, C. Pompeius 
Ruſus and L. Porcins Cato concurred; But Ma- 
rius having oppoſed it with all his influence, and 
Publius Furius, another of the Tribunes, having 
interpoſed his negative, it could not at that time 
be carried into execution. Soon after, however, | 
the ſame motion being renewed by the Tribune 
Callidius, and Furius having repeated his negative, 
Metellus, ſon of the exile, in preſence of the Peo- 
ple, threw himſelf upon the ground, and, embra- 
cing the Tribune's knees, beſeeched him not to 
withſtand the recal of his father. The young 
man, from this action, afterwards acquired the Sir- 

name of Pius; and the Tribune, inſolently ſpurn- 


ing this ſupplant, : as he lay on the ground, ſerved 
| his 
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his cauſe by that act of indignity perhaps more ef- cya p. 
fectually than he could have done by lending a fa- . 


yourable ear to his requeſt. The People, ever go- 
verned by their preſent paſſions, were moved with 
tenderneſs and with indignation. They proceed- 
ed, without regard to the negative of Furius, un- 
der emotions of ſympathy for the ſon, to recal the 
exiled father. The meſſenger of the republic ſent 
to announce this act of the People to Metellus, 
found him at Tralles in Lydia, among the ſpec- 
tators at a public ſhow. When the letters were 


delivered to him, he continued to the end of the | 


entertainment without breaking tne ſeals; by this 
mark of indifference, treating the favour of a diſ- 
orderly populace with as much contempt as he had 
ſhown to their cenſure. 

The Senate, in conſequence of the diſtaſte which 
all reaſonable men had taken to the violence of the 
oppoſite party, having got the aſcendant at Rome, 
were gratified, not only with the teſt of ſuperiority 
they had gained in the recal of Metellus, but in the 
downfal alſo of ſome of the Tribunes who had 
been. active in the late diſorders. Publius Fu- 
xius, now become an object of general deteſta- 
tion, fell a ſacrifice to the law of Apuleius, which 
declared it treaſon to interrupt a Tribune in put- 
ting a queſtion to the People. Being accuſed by 
Canuleius, one of his colleagues, of violating this 
law, he was by the populace, who are ever car- 
ried by the torrent, and prompt for execution, 
prevented from making his defence ; and, though 

| x 
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ene. a Tribune in office, was put to death. Decianus, 
another of theſe officers, in ſupporting the charge 
againſt Furius, happened to ſpeak with regret of 
the death of Saturninus, a crime for which he in- 
curred a proſecution, and was baniſhed *. S0 
| firong was the tide of popularity now oppoſite to 
its late direction, and ſo fatal as precedents even to 
their own cauſe frequently are the rules by which 
violent men think to obtain diſcretionary power 
to themſelves. © The murder of Nonius was a pre- 
cedent to juſtify the execution of Apuleius, and 
both were followed by that of Furius. The law 
which had for its object the ſupport of Apuleius 
in any meaſure of diſorder or licenſe, was now 
employed to ſupport his enemies * nik 

and his faction. 

Amidſt theſe triumphs of the ariſtocratical par- 
ty, Sextus Titius, one of the Tribunes, ſtill had 
the courage to move a revival of the Agrarian law 
of Gracchus. The propoſal was acceptable in the 
aſſembly of the People:: And the edict was ac- 
cordingly paſſed. But it was obſerved, that while 
the People were met on this buſineſs, two ravens 
were fighting in the air above the place of afſem- 
bly, and the College of Augurs, on pretence of this 
unfayourable omen, annulled the decree 3. Titius, 
the author of it, was ſoon after condemned for 
Having in his houſe the ſtatue of Saturninus 4. 


| The 
1 Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 1. 2 Julius ar | 
1 : 


; 3 Cicero de Legibus, lib. u. | 
— 4 Tbid. pro C. Rabirio. Ibid. de Orator, lib, it, c. 28. 


8 


The Conſul Acquilius returned 908 3 „ Hr. 
and having had an ovation or proceſſion on foot 3 


for the reduction of the Sicilian ſlaves, was on the 
following year brought to trial for extortion in 
his province. He called no exculpatory evidence, 
nor deigned to court the favour of his judges. 
But when about to receive ſentence, M. Antonius, 
who had pleaded his cauſe, tore open the veſt of 
his client, and diſplayed to the court and the au- 
dience the ſcars which he bore in his breaſt, and 
which were the marks of wounds received in the 
ſervice of his country. Upon this ſpectacle, a 
ſudden emotion of pity or reſpec decided againſt 
the former conviction of the court, and unfixed 
the reſolution which, a few moments before, they 
had taken to condemn the accuſed. 

Among the events which diſtinguiſhed the-Con- 
ſulate of M. Antonius and A. Poſtumius Albinus, 
may be reckoned the birth of Caius Julius Cæſar, 
for whoſe ambition the ſeeds of tribunitian diſor- 
der now ſown were preparing a plentiful harveſt. 
This birth, it is ſaid, was uſhered in with many 
preſages and tokens of future greatneſs, If, in- 
deed, we were to believe, that Nature in this man- 
ner gives intimation of impending . events, we 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed that her .moſt ominous 
ſigns were employed to mark the birth of a per- 
ſonage who was deſtined to change the whole face 
of the political world, and to lay Rome herſelf, 
with all the nations ſhe had conquered, proſtrate 


under the dominion of caprice and force, a ſtate 
f of 


— 
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CHAP. of degradation which, by its natural effects, ſerved 
to turn back into the loweſt ebb of ignorance and 
meanneſs the tide of mental attainment which had 
flowed. for ſome ages in an, oppoſite direction. 
v. > he Antonius and Albinus were ſucceeded in office 
keel by. Q. Cæcilius Metellus and Titus Didius. The 
=p Didins. War ſtill continued in Spain, and the conduct of 
it fell to the lot of Didius. Upon his arrival in 
the Province, Dolabella, the Proprætor, ſet out on 
his return to Rome, and, for his victories in Spain, 
obtained a triumph. Metellus remained in the 
adminiſtration of affairs in Italy. 
1 The legiſlation. of the preſent year is diſtin- 
guiſhed by an act in which both Conſuls concur- 
red, and which is therefore marked in the title 
with their joint names. The Roman People had 
frequently experienced the defect of their forms 
in the manner of enacting laws. Factious Tri- 
bunes had it in their power to carry motions by 
ſurpriſe, to include in the ſame law a variety of 
regulations, and, by obliging the People to paſs or 
reject the whole in one vote, frequently obtained, 
under the favour of ſome popular clauſe, acts of a 
very dangerous tendency. To prevent this abuſe, 
it was now enacted, upon the joint motion of the 
Conſuls Cæcilius and Didius, that every propoſed 
law. ſhould be made public three market days be- 
fore it could receive the aſſent of the People: 
that all its different clauſes ſhould be ſeparately 


voted : and that it ſhould be lawful for the Peo- 
Wh, ER ple 
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ple to ſelect a part, if they were not inclined to c * p. 


adopt the whole. 

This lay had a ſalutary tendency; and, though 
far from ſufficient to prevent a return of the late 
evils, it ſerved for a time to obſtruct the courſe of 
tribunitian violence: but while the ſource was 
open, any mere temporary obſtruction could only 
tend to increaſe the force with which it occaſion- 
ally burſt over every impediment of law or good 
order that was placed in its way. And the inef- 
ficacy of meaſures taken upon the ſuppreſſion of 
the late dangerous ſedition to eradicate the evil, 
ſnews the extreme difficulty with which men are 
led, in moſt caſes, to make he great or Wh re- 
for mation. 

It is ſomewhat a wes that han this time, in 
the midſt of ſo much animoſity of the People to the 
Senate and Nobles, this ſuperior and probably more 
opulent;claſs of the citizens were the patrons of au- 
ſterity, and contended for ſumptuary laws, while the 
popular Tribunes contended for licenſe and the abo- 
lition of former reſtraints. © What is your liberty, 
ſaid the Tribune Duronius to the People, (while 
he moved for a repeal of the ſumptuary law of 
Fannius), “if you may not enjoy what is your 
« own; if you muſt be directed by rule and 
« meaſure ; if you muit be ſtinted in your plea- 
« ſures ? Let us ſhake off, I pray you, theſe 
« muſty remains of antiguity, and make free to 

Vopr TL: 118 + id aue profit 


170 'T 7 
1 Cic, Philip. v. Ero domo ſua. Epiſt. ad Atticum. . ii. 
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CHAP. „ profit by * we and our fathers have vol 
U. 40 ed i. 1 99 


U. c. 68. 
Cn. Corne 

lius — 
pes P. Lici- 


For the petulance of theſe MEM tie Tri- | 
bune was, by the judgment of the Cenſors, on the 
Cd. following year, expelled from the Senate; and he 
took his revenge by proſecuting the Cenſor Anto- 
nius for e in ee * the _ office he 


.now held. 


U. C. 656. 


Cn. Cornelius ae and Publius Lieinius 
Craſſus being raiſed to the Conſulate, the lat- 
ter was appointed to relieve Didius in Spain, and 
the other to ſucceed Metellus in Italy. There 
is, during ſome years, a conſiderable deficiency in 
the materials from which our accounts are collect- 
ed; little more is recorded than the ſuccefſion of 
Conſuls, with the number of years that elapſed, 
and a few particulars, that ill ſupply the interval, 
of what paſſed in the city, or in the ſeries of im- 
portant affairs abroad. So far as theſe particulars, 
however, can be referred to their reſpective dates, 


it will be proper, while we endeavour to mark the 


lapſe of time, to record them in the order in which 
they are ſuppoſed to have happened.” - 

In the preſent” year are dated two remarkable 
acts of the Senate; one to prohibit recourſe to 
magic, another to aboliſh the practice of human 
ſacrifices :: the firſt proceeding, perhaps, from 
credulity in the! aùthors of the law; the other 


implying ſome remains of a groſs wid inhuman 
ſuperſtition, which was ſtill entertained by the 


People, Ea rejected by the benen, 
In 
1 Val. Max. lib. ii, e. bh 2 Plin, lib. xxx. c. r. - 
3 Dion. Caſſius, lib. xlii. p. 226. ; 
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In the following Conſulate the kingdom of Cy c P. 
rené was bequeathed to the Romans by Ptolomy .__: 


Appion, the late king. But, as this People pro- 


feſſed themſelves to be the general patrons of li- 
berty, where this bleſſing was not forfeited by 


ſome act of ingratitude or perfidy in their allies, 
they did not avail themſelves of this legacy, leav- 
ing the ſuhjects of Cyrenè to retain for ſome time 
the independence of their nation with a ſpecies of 


popular government; and in this condition they 


were allowed to act the part of a ſeparate State, 
until, under a general arrangement reſpecting all 
the dependencies of the Roman empire, the terri- 
tories of 'Cyrene, among the reſt, were 3 to 
the form of a province. | 


The following Conſuls gave its name and' its v. c. 658. 


date to an act of the People, nearly of the ſame 
tenor with ſome of thoſe which were formerly paſ- 


L. Licinius 
Ci aſſus. 
Q. Mucius 
Scevola. 


ſed for the excluſion of aliens. The inhabitants Lex Eici- 


of Italy ſtill continued the practice of repairing in 
great numbers to Rome, if not in expectation of ob- 
taining in a body the prerogative of citizens, at 
leaſt in hopes of intruding themſelves individually, 
as many of them ſeparately did, into ſome of the 
Tribes, by which perſons of this extraction came 


nia Mucia 


de Civibus 
regendis. 


by degrees, from voting at elections, to be them 


ſelves elected into the higher offices of State. 
Times of faction were extremely favourable to 
this intruſion of ſtrangers. Different leaders con- 
nived at the enrolment of thoſe who were likely 
to favour their reſpective parties. And the fac- 
H 2 tious 
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CHAP. tious Tribunes, however little they may have fa- 
w——— youred the general claim of the allies to be admit- 
ted as Romans, fondly efpouſed their cauſe, as mat- 
ter of oppoſition to the Senate, and as likely to open 
'a more ſpacious field for their own operations; 
as they expected to raiſe the ſtorm of popular 
animoſity and tumult with the more eaſe, in pro- 
portion as the numbers of the People increaſed. 
Buy the act of Licinius and Mucius, nevertheleſs, 
a ſcrutiny was ſet on foot, and all who, without a 
Juſt title, ventured to exerciſe any privilege of Ro- 
man citizens, were e to their enn bv- 
Er ett n or 
In this Confulate is likewiſe dated the trial of 
— Cæpio, for his ſuppoſed miſconduct about 
ten years before in his command of the army 
againſt the Cimbri. He had exaſperated the po- 
pular faction, by oppoſing the act of Saturninus 
fror the gratuitous diſtribution of corn, and his ene- 
mies were now encouraged to raiſe this proſecution 
againſt him. The People gave ſentence of con- 
| demnation, and violently drove from the place of 
aſſembly two of the Tribunes who ventured to in- 
4 | terpoſe their negative in his favour. Authors, ac- 
| . cording to Valerius Maximus, have differed in 
| their accounts of the ſequel; ſome affirming that 
Cæpio, being put to death in priſon, his body was 
| dragged through the ſtreets as that of a traitor, and 
| _ . caſt into the river; others, that he was, by the fa- 
| 4 BIS Þ1] | | vour 
| 
| 


1 Afcon. in Orat, pro Cornelio Majeſt. rev. 


\ 
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vour of Antiſtius, one of the Tribunes, reſcued, or 


enabled to make his eſcap tee 
C. Norbanus, who was ſaid to be autlios of the 


riot which occaſioned the condemnation of Cæ- 


pio, and the ſuppoſed cruel execution of that citi- 
zen, was on the following year brought to trial 


himſelf for mal-adminiſtration and ſedition in of- 
fice; but, by his own popularity, and the addreſs 


of the , orator n. who pleaded his cauſe, 


was acquitted F. | 
The war in Spain ſtill Sata and che Ro- 
mans, having gained conſiderable victories, ſent ten 
commiſſioners, to endeavour, in concert with Craſ- 
ſus and Didius, to make ſuch arrangements as 
might tend to the future peace of thoſe provinces: 
but in vain; hoſtilities were again renewed in the 
following year. x 
I. Cornelius Sylla, who had deen Queſtor i in the 
year of Rome ſix hundred and forty-ſix, now, af- 


ter an interval of about fourteen years, and with- 


out having been Edile, ſtood candidate for the of- 


fice of Prætor. Whether his neglect of political 


| honours, during this period, proceeded from idle- 
neſs, or from want of ambition, is uncertain. His 
character will juſtify either conſtruction, being 
equally ſuſceptible of diſſipation, and of the diſ- 
dain of ordinary diſtinctions. The People, how- 


ever, refuſed to gratify him in his deſire of paſſing 


on to the office of Prætor without being Edile; as 
they were reſolved to be gratiſied with the magni- 
1 H 3 ficent 

1 Val Max. lib. iv. c. 7. 2 Cicero de Orator. lib. ii. 
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CH HAP. -ficent ſhows of wild beaſts, which his ſuppoſed cor- 
— reſpondence with the king of Mauritania enabled 
him to furniſh. - But to remove this objection to 
his preferment, he gave out, that as Pretor he 
ſhould exhibit the ſame ſhows which were expect- 
ed from him as Edile: and having, in the follow- 
ing year, perſiſted in his ſuit, he was accordingly 
elected, and fulfilled the expectations of the Peo- 
ple; inſomuch, that he is ſaid to have let looſe in 
the Circus one hundred maned or male lions, and 
to have exhibited the method of baiting or fight- 
ing them by Mauritanian huntſmen :. Such was 
the price which candidates for preferment at Rome 
were obliged to pay for the ſuffrage of the People. 
In this variable ſcene, where ſo many particular 
men excelled in genius and magnanimity, while 
meaſures of State were affected by the caprice of 
a diſorderly multitude, P. Rutilius, late Quæſtor in 
Afia, exhibited a ſpectacle more than ſufficient to 
counterbalance the lions of 'Sylla ; and, if it were 
permitted in any caſe whatever to treat our coun- 
try with diſdain, furniſhed an inſtance to be ap- 
plauded of the juſt, contempt with which the 
undeſerved reſentments of corrupt and malicious 
men may be lighted. Having reformed many 
abuſes of the equeſtrian tax-gatherers in the pro- 
yince which he governed, he was himſelf brought 
before the tribunal of an equeſtrian jury, to be 


tried for me crime he had reſtrained in others. 
| In 


| | * . +. 
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In this ſituation he declined the aid of any friend, 
told the judges he would make no defence; but 
ſtated the particulars by which he had offended bis 
proſecutors, left the court to decide, and, being 
condemned, retired to Smyrna, where he ever af- 
ter lived in great tranquillity, and could not be 
prevailed on, even by Sylla in the height of his 
power, to return to Rome. Great as the State 
and Republic of Rome was become, unmerited 
diſgrace was certainly a juſt object of contempt or 
indifference, to the worthy perſon on whom it was 
inflicted. 

The Proconſuls, Didius and Craſſus, were per- 
mitted to triumph for victories obtained in Spain, 
but had not been able to eſtabliſh the peace of 
that country. The conduct of the war which broke 
out-afreſh-in one of the provinces was committed 
to Valerius Flaccus, and that of the other to Per- 
perna, one of the Conſuls. Flaccus, near the town 
of Belgida, obtained a great victory, in which were 
ſlain about twenty thouſand of the enemy; but 
he could not prevail on the canton to ſubmit. 
Such of the People as were inclined to capitulate, 
having met to deliberate on terms, were beſet by 
their fellow-citizens, and the houſe in which they 


were aſſembled being ſet on fire, they HD in 


the flames. 
The war having been * 8 with the 


Thracians on the frontiers of Macedonia, Gemi- 
nius, who commanded there in the quality of Pro- 
7" prætor, 


1 Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 19. Liv. lib. xx. Orofius, lib. v. e. 19. Cie. 


de Orator. et in Bruto Pædianus in Divinationem. Velleius, lib ii. 
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C. Claudi- 


us Pulcher, 
M. Perper- 


na, 
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CHAP, prætor, was defeated, and the ee over. run 

8 u the enemy. Sin 1,948, h 
The Prætor Sylla, at 'the * of his of- 
fice, was ſent into Aſia with a commiſſion to re- 
ſtare Ariarathes to the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
which had been ſeized by Mithridates, and to re- 
ſtore Pylamenes to that of Paphlagonia, from which 
he had been expelled by Nicomedes king of By- 
thinia. The Pretor having ſucceſsfully executed 
both theſe commiſſions, continued his journey to 
the Euphrates, where he had a conference, and 

concluded a treaty with an ambaſſador n n 
rathes king of the Parthians . 

From an edict of the Cenſors, Ca. Dewmitius 
Abenobardvd and C.'Licinius Craſſus, condemning 
the ſchools of Latin rhetoric, it appears that the 
Romans, during this period, till received with re- 
luctance the refinements which were gradually ta- 
king place in the literary as well as in the other 
arts. „% Whereas information,“ ſaid the Cenſors 
in their edict, # has been lodged before us that 
„ ſchools are kept by certain perſons,” under the 
5 title of Latin rhetoricians, to which the youth 
« of this city reſort, and at which they paſs entire 
days in frivolity and floth ; and whereas our an- 
« ceftors have determined what their children 
“ ſhould learn, and what exerciſes they ought to 

frequent: theſe innovations on the cuſtoms and 
1475 60 manners f e our forefathers being, in our opi- 
. | nion, 

I . in Syila. Appian in-Mitkridatico, Juſtin, lib, xxxlii. Stra- 


bo, lib. Xii. 
1 Cicer. de Orator, lib. iii. c. 24. 
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6 nion, offenſive and wrong, we publiſh theſe C 
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« preſents, that both maſters and ſcholars, given 


«to theſe illicit practices, may be duly appriſed 
« of our diſpleaſure *.” Cicero being now four- 
teen years of age, and employed'in acquiring that 
eloquence for which he became ſo famous, was pro- 
bably involved in this cenſure, as frequenting the 
ſchools which, by this formal edict ft the * 


ſtrate, were condemned. 


In the Conſulate of Mareius Philippus win Sext: v. C. 662. 


Lucius Mar- 


Julius Cæſar, according to Pliny, there were in cius Philip- 


the Roman treaſury ſixteen hundred and twenty. 


pondo of gold, or between ſixty and ſeventy 
or eighty millions Sterling. In the ſame year a 


preſent ſent from the king of Mauritania had near- 


ly produced a civil war in the commonwealth, 
or at leaſt inflamed the paſſions from which that 
calamity ſoon after aroſe. Bocchus, in order to 
remind the Romans of the merit he had acquired 
by delivering Jugurtha 1nto their hands, had cau- 


ſed this ſcene” to be repreſented in a groupe of | 


images of gold, containing his own figure, that of 
Jugurtha, and that of Sylla, to whom the unhappy 
prince was delivered up. Marius, under whoſe 
auſpices this tranſaction had paſſed, being provok- 
ed at having no place in the groupe by which it 
was repreſented, attempted to pull down the images 


ane they Had been erected in the place of their 
deſtination 


1 A, Gellins, lib, xv. c. 11. 2 The Roman pondo of ten ounces, 


3 Plin. Harduen, lib. xxxiii c. 3. 


pus, Sextus 
Julius Cz. 


eight thouſand eight hundred and twenty-nine _ 
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0 Ear deſtination in the Capitol. Sylla was equally ſo- 
————  iicitous to have them remain; and the conteſt was 


likely to end in violence, if matters of greater mo- 


ment had not ariſen to occupy the ardent and ve- 


hement ſpirit of theſe rivals. 
The expectations of all parties At. Rome, | and 

throughout Italy, were now raiſed hy the projects 

of Livius Druſus, an active Tribune, who, in or- 


der to diſtinguiſh himſelf, brought forward many 


ſubjects of the greateſt concern to the public. He 
acted at firſt in concert with the leading men of 


Lex de Ju- 


the Senate, and was ſupported by them in order to 
obtain ſome amendment in the law as it then ſtood 


reſpecting the courts of juſtice, The Equeſtrian or- 
der had acquired excluſive poſſeſſion of the judica- 
ture. The Senators wiſhed to recover at leaſt a 
ſhare in that prerogative; and Druſus, in order to 
gratify them, moved for an act of which the ten- 


| dency was, to reſtore the Senators to, their place 


in forming the! courts of juſtice z and to prevent 
oppoſition from the [Equeſtrian order, he propoſed, 


at once, to enrol three hundred knights into the 


Senate; and that the Senators, who appear at this 
time to have amounted to no more than three 


nundred, might not withſtand this increaſe of their 


numbers, he left to each the nomination of one of 


the new members; propoſing, that from the ſix 


hundred ſo conſtituted, the liſts of judges ſnould 
be taken . Many of the knights were recon- ' 


ciled 


1 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. i. Aut. de Viris Illuftribus, e. 66. Cicero 
pro Clientio. 
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ciled' to this arrangement, by the hopes of be- cn a HAP, 
coming Senators; but the order, in general, ſeem ns 


to have conſidered it as a ſnare laid to deprive 
them of their conſequence in the government of 
their country; and individuals refuſed to accept 
of a place in the Senate, at the hazard of ſo great 
and ſo ſudden a change in the conſtitution of the 
State, and in the condition of an order nn 


they derived their conſequence®*, 


This Tribune likewiſe propoſed an act to de Num. 


baſe the filver coin, by mixing an eighth of alloy," 
But the part of his project which gave the great- 
eft alarm, was that which related to the indigent 
citizens of Rome, and to the inhabitants of * 
in general. 


With a view to gratify the povrer citizens he Lex Je Co- 


propoſed, that all the new ſettlements; projected 
by the law of Caius Gracchus, ſhould now be car- 
ried into execution. The Conſul, Marcus Per- 
perna, having ventured to oppoſe this propoſal, 
was, by order of the Tribune, taken into cuſtody ; 
and fo roughly treated in the execution of this 
order, that, while he ſtruggled to diſengage him- 
ſelf, the blood was made to ſpring from his no- 
ſtrils. It is no more than the pickle of the tur- 
* tle-fiſh *,”” ſaid the Tribune, a ſpecies of deli- 


cacy, in which, it _— among other luxuries of 


the 


2 3 de Bell. Civ. lib. i. Aut. de vun Illuſtribus, c. 66. Cicero 
pro Clientio. 

1 Ex turdis maria. Aut. de Viris Illuſtribus, in L. Df val. Max. 
lib. ix. c. 4. Florus. 
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Ar. the table, this _— was hve ere to 
. indulge himſelf. of 

| Lex de Ci- For the allies & lab Livius Drafus W 
cis danda, to obtain the favourite object on which they had 
been ſo long intent, their admiſſion on the rolls of 

Roman citizens. In all his other propoſals, he 

had the concurrence of ſome party in the com- 
monwealth, and by: perſuaſion, or force, had ob- 
tained his purpoſe; but in this he ſtruck at the 
perſonal conſideration of every citizen, and was 
oppoſed by the general voice of the People. 
This Tribune uſed to boaſt, that he 3 (-> 

hauſt every fund from which any order of men 
could he gratified, and leave to thoſe who came af- 

ter him, nothing to give but the air and the earth 7, 

I) he citizens in general, however, were become 
tired of his favours, and the people of Italy were 

| ill-diſpoſed to requite the merit of a project, which, 
though in their fayour, he had not been able to 

execute. 4 

Soon, after 1 motion ak Druſus * * 

this; great and alarming innovation, he was ſud- 
denly taken ill in the public aſſembly, and Pa- 
pirius Carbo, another of the Tribunes, made a 
ſhort ſpeech on the occaſion, which, among a 
people prone to ſuperſtition, and ready to exe- 

cute whatever they conceived to be awarded by 

the gi ds, probably haſtened the fate of his fal- 

ling colleague: O Marcus Druſus!“ he ſaid, 

« the father I call, not this degenerate ſon ; thou 


«who uſedſt to ſay, The ERR | 1s Canes, 
« whoever 


1 Elrus, lib, ii, c. 19. 
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e temerity of the fon may ſoon evince the wiſdom 
« of the father. A great ſhout aroſe in the aſ- 


ſembly, and Druſus*, being attended to his :own _ 


houſe by a numerous multitude, ' received in the 
crowd a ſecret wound of which he died 2. All his 
laws were ſoon after repealed, as having paſſed 
under unfavourable auſpices. But the inhabitants 


of Italy were not to be appeaſed under their late 


diſappointment, and diſcontents were breaking out 
in every part of the country, which threatenet] to 
end in ſome great convulſion. 

In this ſtate of public alarm, ſome Fore 
tions were raiſed by the Tribunes, calculated 
merely to gratify their own private reſentments, 
and tending at the ſame: time to excite extreme 
ani moſities. Q. Varius Hybrida obtained a decree 
of the People, directing, that inquiry ſhould be 
made by whoſe fault the allies had been made to 
expect the freedom of the city. In conſequence 
of an inqueſt ſet on foot for this purpoſe, L. Cal- 
phurnius Beſtia, late Conſul, and M. Aurelius 
Orator, and other eminent men, were condemned s. 
Mummius Achaicus was baniſhed to Delos. Emi- 
lius Scaurus, who had long maintained his dignity 
as Princeps, or firſt on the roll of the Senate, was 
_cited on this occaſion before the People as a per- 
ſon involved in the fame guilt. Quintus Varius, 

| 1 | the 


I Cicero in Bruto, p. 63. 
2 Velleius, lib. ii. c. 13, 14. Appian. Florus, li. iii. e. 17. 
3 Appian. Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 4. Cicero in Bruto. 
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A the Tribune, who accuſed him, being a native of 
pain, Scaurus was acquitted upon the following 


| ſhort defence: Q. Varius, from the banks of 
the Sucro, in Spain, ſays, That M. Emilius 
4 Scaurus, firſt in the roll of the Senate, has en- 
couraged your ſubjects to revolt; Varius main- 
-< tains the charge; Scaurus denies it; there is no 
other evidence in eg rep : chooſe nn you 


„will beheve *.?? Po 
The year following, Wade himſelf was "ated, 
and condemned in terms of his on act; and 


while theſe proſecutions ſuſpended all other civil 
affairs, and even interrupted the meaſures required 


for the fafety of the public, the inhabitants of 


Italy were forming dangerous combinations, and 
were ready to break out in actual rebellion. They 


were exaſperated with having their ſuit not only 


refuſed, but in having the abettors of it at Rome 
conſidered as criminals. ' They deputed commiſ- 
ſioners to meet at a convenient place, to concert 


their meaſures, and were ſpeedily en to 


the effect of ſome violent reſolutions. 

The Romans took their firſt ſuſpicion of a . 
gerous deſign in agitation among their allies, from 
obſerving that they were exchanging hoſtages 
among themſelves. The Proconſul Servilius, who 
commanded in the Picenum, having intelligence of 
ſuch proceedings from Aſculum, repaired thither, in 
order, by his preſence, to prevent any commotion; 


but 


1 Cicero pro M. Scauro filio. Aut. de Viris an ne — 72. Quintili- 


an, Iib. v. c. 12. Val Max. lib. iii. c. 7. 
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but his coming, in reality, haſtened the revolt. c HA P. 
His remonſtrances and his threats made the ina 


bitants ſenſible that their deſigns were known, and 
that the execution of them could no longer be in 
ſafety delayed. They accordingly took arms, and 
put to the ſword the Proconſul Servilius himſelf, 
with his lieutenant, and all the Roman citizens 
who happened to be in the place. The alarm im- 
mediately ſpread throughout all the towns that 
were concerned in the plot; and, as upon a fignal 
agreed, the Marſi, Peligni, Veſtini, Marcini, Pi- 
centes, Ferentanæ, Hirpini, Pompeiani, Venuſini, 
Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites, took arms, and in 
this menacing poſture, ſent a joint deputation 
to Rome, to demand a participation in the privi- 
lege of citizens; of which they had, by their ſer- 
vices, emridinted fo 1 to increaſe the va- 
lue. c 

In anſwer to this demand they were told by the 
Senate, That they muſt diſcontinue their aſſem- 
blies, and renounce their pretenſions; otherwiſe, 
that they muſt not preſume to ſend any m mel- 
lage to Rome. 


War being thus declared, both parties pies 0. 366 
for the conteſt. The allies pitched upon Corfinium car, F. 


for the capital of what they denominated the 
Lalian Republic they inſtituted a Senate of five 
hundred members; elected two Conſuls, with 
other civil and military officers of ſtate, to replace 
the political government at Rome, from which 
they now withdrew their allegiance. They muſ- 

| | tered 
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cn HA p. tered-in ſeparate bodies and under different lead - 
ane hundred thouſand men in arms. The 
Romans now found themſelves in an inſtant 

| brought back to the condition i in which they had 
been about three hundred years before; reduced 

to a few miles of territory round their walls, and 

beſet with enemies more united, and more nume- 

rous than ever had aſſailed them at once on the 

Dn ſame ground. But their city was like wiſe enlar- 

| ged, their numbers increaſed, and every individual 

excellently, formed to occupy his place in the 

State, either as a warrior or a citizen. All of 

them aſſumed, upon this occaſion, the ſagum or 

military dreſs; and being joined by ſuch of the 

Latins as remained in their allegiance, and by ſuch 

of their colonies, from different parts of Italy, as 

continued to be faithful, together with ſome mer- 

cenaries from Gaul and Numidia, they aſſembled 

a force equal to that of their revolted ſubjects. 

1 The Conſuls were placed at the head of the 

* two principal armies; Lucius Julius Cæſar, in the 
country of the Samnites ?, and Rutilius, in that of 

the Marſi 3. They had . their command the 

moſt celebrated and experienced oſſicers of the 

republic; but little more is preſerved to fuxuiſh 
an account of the war beſides the names of the 

* Roman commanders, and thoſe of the perſons op- 

poſed to them. Rutilius was attended by Pom- 


peius Strabo, the father of him who afterwards 
bore 


* Diodorus, lib. n Eclog. 1. 
2 Now part of che kingdom of Naples. 
3 Contiguous part of the Ecclefiaſtical State 
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bore the title of Pompey the Great; Cæpio, Per- cnaep. 
perna, Meſſala, and Caius Marius, of whom the — 


laſt had already ſo often been Conſul. Lucius 
Cæſar had, in the army which he commanded, 
Lentulus, Didius, Craſſus, and Marcellus. They 
were oppoſed by T. Afranius, P. Ventidius, Mar- 
cus Egnatius, Q. Pompedius, C. Papius, M. Lam- 
ponius, C. Judacilius, Hircus, Aſſinius, and Vetius 
Cato, at the head of the allies. The forces were 
ſimilar in diſcipline and in arms. The Romans 
were likely to be inferior in numbers and in re- 
ſources, but had the advantage in reputation, au- 
thority, and in the fame of their leaders, employ- 
ed in the higheſt ſtations, and inured to command. 


But ſo well had the allies taken their meaſures, and | 


with ſo much animoſity did they enter into a quar- 
tel which they had been meditating for ſome years, 
that the Romans appeared at firſt unequal to the 


conteſt, and were nn and overcome in ſun- 


dry encounters. 

The detail of theſe operations is imperſeclly re- 
corded; and does not furniſh the materials of a 
relation either intereſting or inſtructive. We muſt 
therefore content ourſelves with little more than a 
liſt of actions and events, together with the gene- 
ral reſult. . 

One of the Conſuls, Canes ** in the firſt 
operation of the war, was defeated by Vetius Cato 


near Eſernia, and had two thouſand men killed 


in the field. The town of Eſernia was imme- 
diately inveſted, and ſome Roman officers of di- 
ſtinction were obliged to make their eſcape in the 


Vor. II. 1 diſguiſe 
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CHAR diſguiſe of ſlaves. TWO Roman cohorts were cut 


off at Venafrum, and that colony fell into the 
„ the enemy. The other Conſul, Rutilius, 
was: likewiſe defeated: by the Marſi, and fell in the 


field, with eight thouſand men of his army. His 
colleague was called to the city to preſide, at the 


election of a ſucceſſor ; but being neceſſarily de- 


tained with the army, the office continued vacant 


for the remainder of the campaign, while the ar. 
my acted under the direction of the he: Canſuls, 
Marius and Cæ pio 

The corpſe of Rutilius, — of ak on: of 
rank, being brought to the city in order to have 
the honours of a public funeral, ſeemed to ſpread 
ſuch a gloom, as to ſuggeſt a reſolution in the Se- 
nate, which is probably wiſe on all, ſuch occa- 
ſions, that for the future the dead ſhould be bu» 
ried where they fell. 


In the-mean time, Lucius Galarobtaiged a Vice | 


tory in the country of the Samnites; and the Se- 


nate, in order to compoſe the minds of the. People, 


which in this war were agitated to an uncommon 


UV. C. 664. 
Cn. Pomp. 


Strabo, 
L. Porcius 
Cato. 


degree, as if this victory had ſuppreſſed the revolt, 


reſolved, that the nn or alien dreſs, Theuld 


be laid afide.”. 
The uſual time of the Conſular dien being 


come, Cn. Pompeius Strabo and Porcius Cato were 


named. The firſt gained a complete victory over 
the noch a g an obſtinate de- 


- x Liv. lib ee Oroſius, lib. v. c. 18. 1 ili. c. 18. 


Velleme, Eutrppius. 1 1 24 
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"Et reduced the city of Aſculum, where the cn HAP. 
firſt hoſtilities took place, and where the Romans — 


had ſuffered tlie greateſt outrage. The principal 
inhabitants of the place were put to death, the 

remainder» were ſold for ſlaves. The other Côn- 
ſul, Cato, was killed in an attack upon the en- 
trenehments of the Marſi; and although Marius 
and Sylla, in different quarters, had turned the 
fortune of the war againſt the allies; yet the event 
ſtill eontinued to be extremely doubtful. 

The Umbrians, Etruſcans, and inhabitants of 
other diſtricts of Italy, who had hitherto heſitated 
in the choice of their party, took courage from 
the perſeverance and ſucceſs of their neighbours; 
and openly joined the revolt. Ihe more diſtant 
parts of the empire were ſoon likely to receive the 
contagion : they were already, by the obſtruction 


they met with in carrying ſupplies of proviſions or 


revenue, ſevered from the capital, and they were 


likely to withdraw on the firſt opportunity, the al. 
legiance which they were ſuppoſed to owe as con- 


quered provinces. 


Mithridates, the king of Pontus: did not ne- 
gle& the octaſion that was offered to him, in this 
diſtraction of affairs in Italy; he put all his forces 
in motion, expelled Nicomedes from Bythinia; and 
Ariobarzones from Cappadocia, and thus himſelf 
became mater of the greater part of the Leſſer 


Aſia. 


In this nnckbtity' it appeared neceſſary at Rome 


to compoſe the diſorders of Italy, and no longer 
12 to 


= 
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HAP. to withſtand the requeſt of the allies; but the 
AE Senate had'the addreſs to make the intended con- 
ceſſions ſeem to be an act of munificence and ge- 
neroſity, not of weakneſs or fear. | 
The Latins, who had continued in * . 
glance, were, in conſideration of their fidelity, ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
The Umbri and Tuſcans, who either had not yet 
declared, or who had appeared the leaſt active in 
the quarrel, were next comprehended; and ſome 
other inhabitants of Italy, obſerving, that they 
were likely to obtain by favour what they endea- 
voured at ſo great a riſk to extort by force, grew 
remiſs in the war, or withdrew from the league, 
that they might _ to” be een in the ge- 
neral return to peace. 4 
The Marſi, 2620099 ak Sie, who had 
been the principal authors of the revolt, or who 
had acted with moſt animoſity in the conduct of 
it, continued for ſome time to be excluded from 
the privilege. to which they aſpired, and which. 
the Romans would not be forced to beſtow. But 
the civil war, which ſoon after broke out among 
the citizens themſelves, terminated either in the 
extirpation of thoſe obſtinate aliens, and in the 
ſettlement of Roman colonies in their ſtead, or 
gave them an opportunity, under favour of the 
party they eſpouſed, of gaining admittance to the 
freedom of Rome: ſo that, in a few years, all the 
inhabitants of Ow! from the Rubicon to the 
22 | Straits 
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Straits of Meſſina, were inſeribed on the rolls of . cu AP. 


the People, 'and a conſtitution of ſtate, which had — 


deen already overcharged by the numbers who 
partook of the ſovereignty, was now altogether 
overwhelmed; or if this change alone were not 
_ ſufficient to deſtroy it, was not likely long to 're- 
main without ſome notable or fatal reverſe. Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People, already ſufficiently tumul- 
tuary, being now conſidered as the collective bo- 
dy of all the Italians, were become altogether im- 
practicable, or for the moſt part could be no more 
than partial tumults, which, for particular purpo- 


ies, aſſumed this title, in he ſtreets of Rome, or 


the contiguous fields; inſomuch that when we 
read of the authority of the Senate being ſet aſide 
by an order of the People, we may venture to con- 
ceive all government ſaſpended at the ſuit of the 
party or faction who had the populace of the town 
at a call, rather thaw: any regular tranſaction of 
aw tro boon gn orguionw bf non 
Licifita Gratis FRO Julius'Cafar were „eher 
fen Cenſors, in order to make up the new rolls of 
the People. This, it is Iikely, was found to be à 
difficult and tedious work. It became neceſſary 
to ſerutinize the rolls of every ſeparate borough, 
in ordet to know who were entitled to be added 


to the liſt of Roman citizens; and this difficulty | 


was further increaſed in conſequence of a law de- 
viſed about this time by Papirius Carbo, in which 
it was enacted, that not only the natives and an- 
cient denizens of Italy, but all who ſhould, for the 
future, obtain the freedom of any Italian borough, 


L 3 | if 


Exe: 
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if they had a reſidence in Italy, and lodged: their 
wiz clam to the Prætor fixty days, ſhould, by that 
act, become citizens of Rome; ſo. that the pre- 
rogatiye of the Roman People eee, to be in 
the giſt of every ſeparate ene as well as in 
Haatcatf the State itſelf. 

The number of the diebe id on the rolls 
8. this muſter, is not recorded; but it was pro- 
bably equal to that of the ancient citizens, and 


might have inſtantly formed a very powerful and 


dangerous faction in the State, if effectual meaſures 
had not been taken to diminiſh or guard againſt 
the effet of their influence, For this purpoſe, 
the new citizens were not mixed promiſcuouſſy 
with the maſs of the People, but confined to eight 
particular Tribes :; and of conſequence, could in- 
fluence only, eight votes in thirty: five 3; and the 
ancient gitizens were ſtill poſſeſſed of a great ma- 
jority. . But this artifieę did not long eſcape the 
attention of thoſe who were aggrieved by it, and 
became, in the ſequel 5 ſubject of farther diſ pute. 


Meantime, while the Romans were meditating, or 


actually making, this important change in the ſtate 


| of their commonwealth, they found leiſure for mat- 
| png RO: in eber 58 endeavoured to 


* 50 | 18% Wiz work 4 N 
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[2 Velleius Paterculus, lib "WON 


Fo Hiftrians mention this particular, as if N new * were * * to 
the former thirty. five ; but the continual alluſion of Roman writers, to the 
number thirty-five, will not allow us to ſuppoſe any ah. ps a Cicero 
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provide for the peace of the _ n the admini- CHAP. 
{tration of juſtice. -- Wh. 

Plautius, one of the Tribunes, nn a new blo. — 1 
law. for the ſelection of judges, by which it was 
enacted, That each Tribe ſhould annually ſet apart 
fifteenncitizens,- without any diſtinction of rank; 
and that, from the whole ſo named, the judges in 
all trials that occurred within the year ſhould be 
taken. This law appeared to be equitable, as it 
gave, with great propriety, to all the different claſ- 
ſes of men in the commonwealth, an equal right to 
be named of the juries; and to every party concern- 
ed, an-equal chance ofebeing tried by his peers. 

The ſame Tribune likewiſe obtained a law for Lex Plot 
the preſervation of the. public Peace, by which it“ 
was declared capital to be ſeen in any place. of 
public reſort, with a weapon, or inſtrument of 
death; to. occupy, any, place of ſtrength in the 
city ; to offer violence to the houſe of any perſon, 
to diſturb any private-eompany ;7 to interrupt auß 
meeting of the Senate aſſeinbly of ther People, or a 
court of juſtide. To theſe olauſes Oatulus ſub- 
joined another, in Which he comprehended per- 
ſons ſurrounding the Senate with an armed force, 


— 


or offering violence to any magi Pubs tb 9509" 
7 Pediains in Cordeſiazamt Ciceronis, qo”: ena 
-3 Cicero pro cba et as Araſyinary Rehe, ' FRG . 
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ar with the King of Pontus. —Riſe of that king- 

dom. Appointment of Sylla to command. — Policy 

of the” Tribune Sulpicius.—Sylla's Commiſion re- 

called in favour of Marius. His March from 

Can pania to Rome. Expelr Marius and hit Fac- 

tion from” the City. Hir Operationt in Greece. 

* Siege of Atbenr. — Battle of Charonea;—Of Or- 

© chomenar —Yran/aftions ur Rome.—Policy of Cin- 

na. Mariui recalled. —Cinna flies, and is de- 

12 Recbver. the Pon of Rome. —Treaty 
una with Mithridates. —He paſſer into Ttaly. 

"—-T oppoſed by numerous Armies, — - Various 

Events of the' War in Italy. —Sylla prevails. —His 

* Proſeriprion, or Maſſacre. — Named Dictator. 
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50 In 1 2 rio 40 04. 
ein "HE ſocial war, though fat from e use; 
—— AM. ul on the part of the Romans, concluded 

with a triumphal proceſſion; and the Senate, 
though actually obliged to yield the point for 
which they contendedꝭ thought proper, under pre- 
tence of advantages gained on ſome particular oc- 
caſions, to erect a trophy, They ſingled out Pom- 

peius Strabo for the pageant in this ceremony; 

5 either becauſe he had reduced Aſculum, where 
the rebellion firſt broke out, or becauſe a victory 
obtained by him had moſt immediately preceded 

the peace. But the moſt remarkable cireumſtance 

N in 
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in this proceſſion was, its being, in ſhew, a tri- cyap. 


umph of the old citizens over the new, but in rea- 
lity a triumph of the latter. Ventidius Baſſus, be- 
ing a priſoner in the war, and led as ſuch in the 
preſent triumph, was now, though in the form 
of a captive, in fact introduced to ſhare in the 


prerogatives of a Roman; he was, in the ſequel, 
promoted to all the honours of the State; and, in 


the quality of a victorious general, came to lead 
a proceſſion of tlie ſame kind with that in which 


ke himſelf had made his firſt u at Rome as a 


captive *, 
Sylla, by his conduct and his ſucceſſes er 


he had borne a ſeparate command in this war, 


gave proof of that ſuperior genius by which he 
now began to be diſtinguiſhed. By his magna- 


nimity on all occaſions, by his great courage in 
danger, by his imperious exactions from the ene- 
my, and by his laviſh profuſion to his own troops, 


he obtained, in a very high degree the confidence 


and attachment of ſoldiers; and yet in this, it is 
probable, that he acted merely from temper, and 
not from deſign, or with any view to the conſe- 


quence. With ſo careleſs and ſo bold a hand did 
this man already hold the reins of military diſci- 


pline, that Albinus, an officerof high rank, and next 
in command to himſelf, being killed by the ſol- 
diers in a mutiny, he treated this outrage as a trifle, 
ſaying, when the matter was reported to him, That 

x Val. lib. vi. e. 9. Gellius, lib. xv. e. 6. Plin. Lb. 9. c. 43; Dio Cat. 
dus, 43. fine. 
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oh the troops would atone for 1t:whenithey-met _ 
ee enemy. With great merits-recently diſplay- 
= 3 ed, he repaired to the city, laid claim to the Con- 


. Julate, and was accordingly. choſen, in een 


Pomp. 


tus, Col. with Quintus Pompeius Rufus. 
at was thought neceſſary ſtill: 4 a. proper 
force ünder arms in Italy, until the public tran- 
quillity ſhould be fully eſtabliſned. The axmy, 
which had acted under Cneius Pompeius Strabo, 
Conſul of the; preceding year, was deſtined) for 
this: ſervice; and Quintus Rufus Was * 
to the command of it. 
The war with Mithridates, king of 8 — 
ever; was the principal object of attention; and 
this province, together with the army then Hine 
in Campania, fell to the lot of SyllWa. goQ von 
The monarchy of Pontus had ſprung 3 
Z ruins of the Macedonian eſtabliſnments in Aſia ; 
and,yupon their: entire ſuppreſſion, was; become 
onerof the moſt confiderable kingdoms of the Eaſt. 
e+Mithridates had inherited from his, anceſtors a 
great extent of territory, reaching in length, ac- 
cauding to the repreſentation of his ambaſſador quo - 
tedbbyrAppian; twenty thouſand qſtadia, above two 
thouſand miles. He himſelf had joined to it the 
kingdom of Colchis, and other previnces on the 
cdaſts of the Euxine ſea. His military eſtabliſh- 
ment amounted to three hundred thouſand foot, 
and forty thouſand horſe, beſides auxiliaries from 
Fhrace, and from that part of Scythia which lies 
f, , | | 0 
2 Plutarch. in Sylla. a #5 r th 
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on the Meotis and the Tanais, countries over c x HA p. 


which he: had acquired an aſcendant approaching — 
to ſovereignty. He had pretenſions likewiſe on 


the kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia, which 
he had hitherto relinquiſhed from deference to the 
Romans; or of which he had poſtponed the effect 
until he ſbould be prepared to cope with this for- 
midable power. All his pretenſions, indeed, like 
thoſe of other monarchies or ſtates of any deno- 
mination, were likely to extend with his force, 
and to receive no limitation but from the defect 
of his power. And ſuch were his reſources, and 
his perſonal character, that if he had encountered 
on the ſide of Europe with an enemy leſs able 
than the Romans were to withſtand his progreſs, 
it is probable that in his hands the empire of Pon- 
tus might have vied with that of the deem con- 
- querors recorded in hiſtory 

About the time that the ſocial war EY oat 
in Italy, Caſſius Longinus; Manius Acquilius, and 
C. Oppius were, in different characters, ſtationed 
in the province of Aſia, and had taken under their 
protection every power in the country that was 
likely to po the king uy ere in * nn 


to empire. 
r ee who had ken it 8 


the crown of  Bithynia, made hoſtile incurſions 
under the encouragement of his Roman allies, even 
into the kingdom of Pontus itſelf. ' And the king, 
having made fruitleſs complaints on this ſubject 
to the Roman governors in Aſia; and thinking 

that 
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ener what the diſtracted ſtate of Italy furniſhed him 
with" a favourable opportunity to flight their re- 
ſentment, he ſent” his ſon Ariarathes into Cappa- 
docia with a force to expel Ariobarzanes, though 
an ally of the Romans, and to poſſeſs that king- 
dom. He took the field himſelf, and ſent power- 
5 ful armies, under his generals, againſt Nicomedes, 
and his Italian confederates, who, on their part, had 
aſſembled all the force of their province and of their 
- allies, to the amount of an hundred and twenty 
_ thouſand men, in different bodies, to defend their 
own frontier, or to annoy their enemy. i 
Mithridates fell ſeparately upon the different par- 
ties which were thus forming againſt him; and hav- 
ing defeated Nicomedes, and afterwards Manius; 
obliged the Roman officers, with their ally, to re- 
tire; Caſſius to Apamea, Manius towards Rhodes, 
and Nicomedes, to Pergamus. His fleet, likewiſe, 
eonſiſting of thiee hundred gallies, opened the paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont, took all the ſhips which 
the: Romans had ſtationed in thoſe. ſtraits; and he 
himſelf ſoon after in perſon traverſed Phrygia and 
the / Loſſer Afia;' to the ſea of Cilicia and Greece. 
In all the cities of the Leſſer Aſia; where the 
people, as uſual upon a change of maſters, now 
openly declated their deteſtation of the Roman 
| dominion, he was received with open gates. He 
got poſſeſſion of the perſon of Oppius, by means 
of the inhabitants of Laodicea, where this general 
had taken refuge with a body of mercenaries. 
Fs, Thad were allowed to diſband ; but Oppius him- 
"20s 
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felf was conducted as a priſoner to the head-quar- CHA P. 
ters of Mithridates, and, in mockery of his ſtate ".- 


as a Roman governor, was made to paſs through 
the cities in his way, with his faſces or enfigns 
of magiſtracy carried before, him. 

Manius Acquilius likewiſe fell into the hands 
of the enemy, was treated with ſimilar ſcorn ; and 
with a barbarity which nothing but the moſt cri- 
minal abuſe of the power he lately poſſeſſed could 
have deſerved or provoked. Being carried round 
the cities of Aſia mounted on an afs, he was ob- 


liged at every place to declare, that his own ava- 


rice had been the cauſe of the war; and he was 
at laſt put to death by the n of melted gold 


into his throat. 
While Mithridates thus overwhelmed his ene- 


mies, and was endeavouring to complete his con- 


queſt of Aſia by the reduction of Rhodes, he or- 


dered his general Archelaus to penetrate by the 


way of Thrace and Macedonia into Greece. 
Such was the alarming ſtate of the war, when 
the Romans, having ſcarcely appeaſed the troubles 


in Italy, appointed L. Cornelius Sylla, with ſix 


legions that lay in Campania, to embark for 
Greece, in order, if poſſible, to ſtem a torrent 
which no ordinary bars were likely to withſtand. 
But before Sylla or his colleague could depart 


for their. provinces, diſorders aroſe in the city, 
which, however ſecure: from the approach of fo- 


reign 1 brought armies to battle in the 


ſtreets, 8 
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0 HAP. ſtreets, and covered the een f ome: W mY 


Le ſlain; TIM | 
Publius Sulpicius, Tribune of. — Deke with 
a ſingular boldneſs: and profligacy, ventured to 
3 with the dangerous humours which were 
but ill ſuppreſſed in the event of the late troubles ; 


and, unreſtrained by the ſad experience of civil 


wars and domeſtic-tumults, lighted the torch anew, 
and kindled the former animoſity of the popular and 
Senatorian parties. The ſevere meaſures hitherto 
taken by the Senate and Magiſtrates againſt the au- 
thors of ſedition had, in ſome inſtances, been effec- 
tual to ſnateh the republic out of the hands of law-- 
leſs men, and to ſuſpend for a while the ruin which 
threatened the common wealth; but the examples ſo 
given, inſtead of deterring others from a repetition 
of the ſame crimes, appear only to have admoniſhed 
the factious leaders to take more effectual precau-: 
tions, and to make the neceſfary proviſion of armed 
force before they embarked in deſigns againſt the 


State. They accordingly improved and refined by 


degrees on the meaſures which they ſucceſſively took 
againſt the Senate; and when the Tribune Sulpi- 
cius began to act, the arrangements he made were 


equal to a ſyſtem of formal war. This Tribune, 


according to Plutarch, had three thouſand gladia- 
tors in his pay, and in deſpite of the law of Plau- 
tius, had ever at his beck a numerous company of 


retainers, armed with daggers and other offenſive 


weapons; theſe. he called his Anti: ſenate; and 
kept in readineſs to be nas in attempts, 
* 
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which he was at no pains, to diſguiſe, againſt the cx a b, 

authority of the Senate itſelf. He moved the — 

People to recal from exile all thoſe who had with- 

drawn from the city on occaſion of the former diſ- | 

orders, and to admit the new citizens, and epfrans 

chiſed ſlaves, to be. enrolled promiſcucuſſy i in all 

the Tribes without regard to the late wiſe limita- 

tion of the Senate's. decree, by. which they were 

reſtricted to a few. By the change which he now 

propoſed, the citizens of leaſt conſideration might | 

come to have a majority, or irreſiſtible ſway in the 

public deliberations. The Tribunes . would. be- 

come. maſters in every queſtion, and fill up the 

rolls of the People in the manner that moſt ſuited | 
their intereſt. 

This preſumptuous inan himſelf De to 

procune the freedom of the city for every perſon 

who. applied to him, and boldly received premiums 

in the ſtreets for this proſtitution of the privileges 

and powers of his own conſtituents. 

The more reſpectable citizens, and even the 
magiſtrates, in vain withſtood theſe abuſes. They 
were over powered by force, and frequently driven 
from the place of. aſſembly. In this extremity 
they. had recourſe to. ſuperſtition, and by multiply- 
ing holidays, endeavoured to ſtop or to diſconcert | 
their antagoniſts. But Sulpicius, with his party, 
laid violent hands on the Conſuls, in order to force 
them to recal theſe appointments. Young Pom- 
pey, the ſon of the preſent Conſul, and ſon-in-law 
to. Sylla, was killed in the fray. Sylla himſelf, 

though 
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Ar. though withdrawn from the tumult, feeling that 
. he was in the power of this deſperate faction, and 
being impatient to get into a ſituation in which he 
could more effectually counteract their fury, choſe 

for the preſent to comply with their demands *. 
In the midſt of theſe violences, the city being 
under an actual uſurpation or tyranny, Sylla re- 
paired to the army in Campania, with a reſolution 
to purſue the object of his deſtination in Aſia, and 
to leave the Tribunitian ſtorms at Rome to ſpend 
their force. But foon after his departure, it ap- 
peared, that Marius was no ſtranger to the coun- 
cils of Sulpicius; and that he hoped, by means of 
this Tribune, to gratify an ambition which out- 
lived the vigour of his faculties and the ſtrength 
of his body. His firſt object was to mortify his 
rival Sylla, in revoking, by a decree of the People, 
the appointment of the 'Senate, and to ſuperſede 
him in the command of the army againſt Mithri- | 
| dates. A decree to this purpoſe was accordingly 
=: with eaſe obtained by Sulpicius, in one of thoſe 
1 partial conventions, which took upon them to re- 
preſent the People of Italy in the ftreets of Rome ; 
1 and Marius, now appointed general of the army in 
| | Campania, that was deſtined for the Afiatic war, 
ſent the proper officers to notify his appointment 
to Sylla, and to receive from him, in behalf of his 
ſucceſſor, the charge of the army, and the delivery 
of the ſtores. Sylla had the addreſs to make the 


| troops b ee that this change was equally 
prejudicial 


, 
| 
; 
j 
| 
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ptejudicial to them as to himſelf; that Marius 
| had his favourite legions whom he would natu- 
rally employ ; and that the fame act of violence, 
by which he had ſupplanted the general, would 
bring other officers and other men, to reap the 
fruits of this lucrative ſervice in Afia, This per- 
ſuaſion, as well as the attachment which the army 
already bore to their general, produced its effect . 

The officers who were charged' to make known 
the appointment of Marius, on declaring their 
commiſſion, found that violence could take place 
in the camp as well as in the city. Their orders 
were received with ſcorn, A tumult aroſe among 
the ſoldiers; and citizens veſted with a public 
character, formally commiſſioned to communicate 
an order of the Roman People, and in the exerciſe 
of their duty, were ſlain in the camp. 

In return to this outrage ſome relations and 
friends of Sylla were murdered at Rome, and ſuch 
retaliations were not ſoon likely to end on either 
ſide 2. Faction is generally blind, and does not 
ſee the uſe that may be made of its own violent 
precedents againſt itſelf. Although Sylla is ſaid 
to have heſitated, yet he was not a perſon likely 
to ſhrink from the conteſt, in which his private 
enemies, and thoſe of the State, had engaged him. 
Stung with rage, and probably thinking that force 
would be juſtified in ſnatching the republic out of 
ſuch violent en he propoſed to the army that 
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9 received with joy; and the army, without any of 


the fcruples, or any degree of that heſitation which 
in adopting this meaſure is aſcribed to their com- 


mander, followed where he thought proper to lead 
them, 

On this new and and appearance of things, 
not only Marius and Sulpicius, with the perſons 
moſt obnoxious on account of the- inſults offered 
to Sylla and to other refpeRtable citizens, were 
ſeized with conſternation; but even the Senate 
and the Nobles, feeing queſtions of ſtate likely to 


de decided by military force, were juſtly alarmed, 


A faction, it is true, had aſſumed the authority 
of the Roman People, to violate the laws, and to 
overawe the State; but armies, it was thought, 
are dangerous tools in the quarrels of party; and 
no good intention on the part of their leaders, no 


magnanimity or moderation in the execution of 


their plans, can compenſate the ruinous tendency 
of a precedent which brings force to be employed 


as an ordinary reſource in political conteſts. Even 
the prefent ſtate of the republic did not appear ſo 


deſperate as to juſtify ſuch a meaſure. | 

The Senate accordingly ſent a deputation to 
Sylla with entreaties, and with commands, that he 
would not advance to the city. This deputation 
was received by him within a few miles of the 


gates. He heard the remonſtrance that was made 
to him with patience, and ſeemed to be moved: 
gave orders, in the hearing of the deputies, that 


the 


1 
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the army ſhould halt; ſent the proper officers to c WAP. 
mark out a camp, and ſuffered the commiſſioners 


to return to their employers, full of the perſuaſion 
that he was to comply with their requeſt, But in 
this he only meant to deceive his antagoniſts ; and 
having lulled them into a ſtate of ſecurity, he ſent 
a detachment cloſe on the heels of the deputies of 
the Senate, with orders to ſeize the neareſt gate, 
while he himſelf, with the whole army, ſpeedily 
followed to ſupport them. 

The gate was accordingly ſeized. The People, 
in tumult, endeavoured to recover it; Marius ſe- 
cured the Capitol, ſummoned every perfon, whe- 
ther freeman or ſlave, to repair to his ſtandard : 
and multitudes affembled, as in a military ſtation, 
to form on the parade. Sylla, in the mean time, 
at the head of his army, ruſhed through the pate, 
of which his vanguard, though preſſed by multi- 
tudes by whom they were attacked, were ftill in 
poſſeſſion. He was greatly annoyed from the bat- 
tlements and windows as he paſſed, and might 
have been repulſed by the more numerous army of 
Roman citizens in the ſtreets, if he had not com- 
manded the city to be ſet on fire, in order to pro- 
fit by the confuſion into which the People were 
likely to be thrown in avoiding or in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames. By this expedient he drove Ma- 
rius from all the ſtations he had occupied,. and 
obliged his adherents to diſperſe. 

While the army was diſtributed in different 


quarters of a city, deformed with recent marks of 
fy K 2 bloodſhed 
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Ar. bloodſhed and fire, their general aſſembled the 
ene Senate, and called on them to confider the preſent 

ſtate of affairs. Among the meaſures he ſuggeſted 
on this occaſion, was a law by which Marius, with 
his ſon, and twelve of his faction, who had ſecret- 
ed themſelves, were declared enemies of their 

; country. This ſentence was accompanied with a 

public injunction to ſeize or to kill them wherever 

they could be found. The reaſons upon which 
this act of attainder was granted, were, that they 
had violated the laws, and ſeduced the flaves to 
deſert from their maſters, and to take arms — 
the republic i. 

While the officers of jntive; were hai in 
execution of this decree, and many others were 
buſy in ſearch: of their private enemies, thus laid 
at their mercy, the Tribune Sulpicius, having fted 

to the marſhes on the coaft near Laurentum, was 
dragged from thence and ſlain. His head, ſevered 

from the body, as that of a traitor, who had ſur- 

paſſed every leader of faction in the outrages done 

to the laws and the government of his country, 
was expoſed on one of the roſtra; an example af- 

terwards frequently imitated, and which, though 

it could not enhance the evil of the times, became 

an additional expreſſion of the animoſity and ran- 

cour of parties againſt each other *. . 
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| 1 Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib. i. p. 387. The names mentioned in this a& 
of attainder or outlawry, were Sulpicius, Marius? father and ſon, P. Cetbegus, 
Junius Brutus, Cneius and Pub. Granii, Albinovanus Marcus Suctonius, 


2 Vellcius Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 19. 
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Marius, upon his expulſion from Rome, retired ca. HAP. 
to his own villa at Salonium; and being unpro- 7 


vided for a longer flight, ſent his fon to the farm 
of one Mutius, a friend in the neighbourhood, to 
procure what might be neceſſary for a voyage by 
ſea. The young man was diſcovered at this place, 
and narrowly eſcaped in a waggon loaded with 
ſtraw, which, the better to deceive his purſuers, 
he had ordered to take the road to Rome. The fa- 


ther fled to Oſtia, and there embarked on board a 


veſſel which was provided for him by Numerius, 


who had been one of his partizans in the pre- 


ceding diſorders. Having put to ſea, he was for- 
ced by ſtreſs of weather to Circeii, there landed in 
want of every neceſſary, and made himſelf known 
to ſome herdſmen, of whom he implored relief. 
Being informed of the parties that were abroad in 
purſuit of him, he concealed himſelf for the night 
in a neighbouring wood. Afterwards, continuing 
his flight by the coaſt, and on his way to the town 
of Mirturnz, he was alarmed at the ſight of ſome 
horſemen who ſeemed to be in ſearch ; made for 
the ſhore, and, with much difficulty, got on board 
of a boat which was paſſing. The perſons with 
whom he thus took refuge reſiſted the threats and 
importunities of the purſuers to have him deliver- 
ed up to them, or thrown into the ſea ; but hav- 
ing rowed him to a ſuppoſed place of ſafety at the 
mouth of the L'ris, they put him on ſhore, and 
left him to his fate. Here he firſt took refuge in 
a cottage, afterw ards under a hollow bank of the 

K 3 river, 
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cn. river, and, laſt of all, on hearing the tread of the 
A horſemen, who ſtill purſued him, he plunged him- 
ſelf to the chin in a marſh; but, though conceal- 
ed by the reeds and the depth of the water, he 
was diſcovered and dragged from thence all cover- 
ed with mud. He was carried to Minturnæ, and 
doomed by the magiſtrates of the place to ſuffer, 
in execution of the ſentence which had been de- 
nounced againſt himſelf and his partizans at Rome. 
He was, however, by fome connivance, allowed to 
_ eſcape from hence, again put to ſea, and, at the 
iland Ænaria, joined ſome aſſociates of his flight. 
Being afterwards obliged to land in Sicily for a 
ſupply of water, and being known, he narrowly 
eſcaped with the loſs of ſome of the crew that na- 
vigated his veſſel. From thence he arrived on the 
coaſt of Africa; but, being forbid the province 
by the Prætor Sextilius, continued to ſhift his 
abode among the Hands * places of nnen 
on the coaſt | 
This adventurer was in his ſeventicth 3 year when, 
by means of popular tumults, he made this attempt 
to overturn the Roman republic, and when he 
ſtrove to obtain the command of an army in the 
buſieſt and moſt arduous ſervice Which the Roman 
empire had then to offer. Being forced, by his 
miſcarriages in this attempt, into the ſtate of an 
outlaw, he ſtill amuſed the world with adventures 
and eſcapes, which hiſtorians record with the em- 
-belliſhments of a piuureſque and even romantic 
„ Th: dpieription, 
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deſcription. A Gauliſh or German ſoldier, who c YAP, 
was employed at Minturnæ to put him to death, 


it is ſaid, overawed by his aſpect, recoiled from 
the taſk; and the people of the place, às if moved 
by this miracle of the terrified ſoldier, concurred 
in aiding his eſcape *. The, preſence of ſuch an 
exile on the ground where Carthage had ſtood, 
was ſuppoſed to increaſe the majeſty and the me- 
lancholy of the ſcene. Go,” he ſaid to the Lictor 
who brought him the orders of the Prætor to de- 
part, © tell him that you have ſeen Marius fitting 
« on the ruins of Carthage.“ | 
The Senate, thus reſtored to its authority, 8 
by the ſuppreſſion of the late ſedition, maſters of 
the city, took the proper meaſures to prevent, for 
the future, ſuch violations of order from being in- 
troduced under pretence of popular government. 
They reſolved that no queſtion of legiſlation ſnould 
be agitated in the aſſembly of the Tribes 3; and 
Sylla, before he left the city, thought proper to 
diſpatch the election of conſuls for the following 
year, but did not employ the power, which he 
now poſſeſſed, to make the choice fall on perſons 
who were both of the ſenatorian party. Together 
with Octavius, who had the authority of the Se- 
nate at heart, he ſuffered Cinna, though of the 
oppoſite faction, to be veſted with the powers of 
Conſul, and only exacted a promiſe from him not 
to diſturb the public tranquillity; nor, in his ab- 
K 4 ſence, 
xz Velleius Pater, lib. ii. c. 19. 2 Plutarch in Mario. 


3 Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib. i. 
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ſence, to nee 970 man f. arge os his own 


diate in this manner e, thes city to an 
appearance of peace, / Sylla ſet out with his army 
for its deſtination in Greece. Quintus Rufus, the 
other Conſul of the preceding year, at the ſame 
time repaired to his province in the country of 
the Marſi, where, as has been mentioned, he was to 
ſucceed Cn. Strabo in the'command of ſome legi- 
ons; but being leſs agreeable to theſe troops than his 


| predeceſſor had been, the ſoldiers mutinied upon his 


arrival, and put him ro death. Cn. Strabo, though 
ſuſpected of having connived with them in this 


horrid tranſaQion, was permitted to profit by it in 


keeping his ſtation. 80 quick was the: ſucceſſion 


P. d. 666. 


L. Corn. 
C inna. Cn. 


Octavius, 
| Coll. 


% 


of crimes which diſtreſſed the republic, that one 
diſorder eſcaped with impunity, under the more 
atrocious effects of another which followed. 
When Sylla was about to depart from the city, 
Virgilius, one of the Tribunes, moved an impeach- 
ment againſt him for the illegal ſteps he had late- 
ly taken. But the ſtate of the war with Mithri- 
dates was urgent, and Sylla took the benefit of the 
law of Memmius, by which perſons named to com- 
mand had a privilege when going on ſervice to 
decline anſwering any charge which ſhould bg 
brought againſt them, to impede their departure. 
The king of Pontus, notwithſtanding he had 
been diſappointed in his attempt upon Rhodes, 
was become maſter of the Leſſer Aſia, had fixed 
8 hq 
T L. Florus, lib. iii. c. 21, Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib, i. 
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his reſidence at Pergamus, and employed his of- cn av. 


« L * . . XTV. 
ficers, with numerous fleets and armies, to conti- : 


nue- his operations in different quarters, making 
rapid acquiſitions at once on the fide of the Scy- 
thian and Thracian Boſphorus in Macedonia and 
in Greece. His general, Archelaus, had reduced 


moſt of the Greek iſlands, and was haſtening to 


make himſelf maſter of the continent alſo. De- 
los had revolted, and had thrown off the yoke of 
Athens, at the time that it fell into the hands of 
this general. The king propoſed to make uſe of 
it as a decoy to bring the Athenians themſelves 
under his power. For this purpoſe, pretending 
veneration for the god to whom this iſland was 
ſacred, he expreſſed a deſire to reſtore it, with the 
treaſure he had ſeized there, to its former condi- 
tion; and ſent Ariſtion, a native of Athens, but 
now an officer in his own ſervice, with an eſcort 


of two thouſand men, to deliver this treaſure into | 


the hands of the Athenians. Ariſtion being, un- 
der this pretence, received into the Pyræus, took 


poſſeſſion of the place, and continued to hold it, 


with the city of Athens itſelf, for Mithridates, 
who, by means of the reinforcements ſent into At- 
tica, ſoon after enabled him to overrun „ 
Achaia, and Laconia. 

To theſe alarming encroachments on the Ro- 
man territory, and to the perſonal injuries done to 
ſuch of their generals as had fallen into his hands, 
Mithridates had joined a barbarous outrage, which 


rouſed, in the higheſt degree, the reſentment of 
F, the 
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agar, the Roman People. He had ſent orders to all his 
Loy commanders in every town and ftation in Aſia, on 
a day fixed, to begin a maſſacre of the Roman ci- 
tizens that were any where ſettled in that country, 
and to publiſh a reward for the ſlaves of any Ro- 
man who ſhould ſucceed in deſtroying their ma 
fter, This order was executed with marks of in- 
ſult, in which the vile inſtruments of cruelty, for 
the moſt part, are apt to exceed their inſtructions. 
It is particularly mentioned, that at Epheſus, Per- 
_ gamus, and other cities of Aſia, entire families, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age, infants with their 
parents, taking refuge in the temples, and embra- 
cing the altars, were dragged from thence and 
murdered. But the number of perſons who periſh- 
ed in this maſſacre, if ever * is no where 
mentioned. / 
The reſentment which was rel on b oc- 
42 together with the real danger that threat- 
ened the empire, fully juſtified the contempt with *' 
which Sylla treated the impeachment of Virgilius, 
and the celerity with which he left the city of 
Rome. Having tranſported to Dyrachium an army 
| of fix legions, he toek the route of Theſſaly and 
2 Actolia; and having raiſed in theſe countries con- 
tributions for the pay and ſubſiſtence of his army 
he received the ſubmiſſion of the Beotians, who 
had lately been obliged to declare for Mithridates, 
and advanced to Athens, where Ariſtion in the 
city, and Archelaus in the Pyræus, were prepared 
| | 10 


"IN Appiar- de Bell. Mithrid. p. 586, 586. 
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to make a vigorous reſiſtance. - Mithridates, who cn av. 
was maſter of the ſea, collected together all the 


troops which he had diſtributed in the iſlands, and 
ordered a great reinforcement from Aſia to form 
an army on the ſide of Beotia for the relief of 
Athens. 

Sylla, to prevent the enemy, haſtened the 7 
of this place. He firſt made an attempt to force 
his way into the Pyræus by ſcaling the walls; but 
being repulſed, had recourſe to the ordinary means 
of attack. He erected towers, and raiſing them 
to the height of the battlements, got upon the 
fame level with the beſieged, and plied his miſſiles 
from thence. He ſhook the walls with battering 
engines, or undermined them with galleries, and 
made places of arms for his men near to where he 
expected to open a breach. But the defence of 
the place was vigorous and obſtinate, and ſo well 
conducted, that he was obliged, after many fruit- 
leſs efforts, to turn the fiege into a blockade, or 
to await the effects of famine, by which the city 
began already to be preſſed, and by which it was 
in a little time brought to the laſt extremity. 
Thoſe who were confined in the place, had con- 
ſumed all the herbage, and killed all the animals 
that were to be found within the circuit of the 
walls; they were reduced to feed on the imple- 
ments of leather, or other materials that could be 
turned into ſuſtenance, and came at laſt to prey 
upon the carcaſes of the dead. The garriſon was 
greatly diminiſhed in numbers; and of thoſe who 

remained, 


25s 


8 LE P remained, the greater part Was diſpirited and 
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weak: but Ariſtion, on account of the treache- 


rous manner in which he had ſeized the place, ex- 


pecting for himſelf no quarter from the Roman 


general, till withſtood the deſire of his troops to 
capitulate; when Sylla, knowing the weak ſtate 
to which the beſieged were reduced, made a vi- 
gorous effort, ſtormed and forced the walls with 
great ſlaughter. Ariſtion, who had retired into the 


| Acropolis, was ſoon afterwards taken and ſlain. 


Archelaus, likewiſe greatly diſtreſſed in the'Py- 
ræus, found means to eſcape by water, and leaving 
the poſt he abandoned to be occupied by Sylla. 
who razed its fortifications to the ground he haſten- 
ed to join the army that was forming by order an 
his maſter on the fide of Theſſaly. 
The army of Mithridates advanced into 8 
Every part of it was ſumptuouſly provided with all 


that was neceſſary for ſubſiſtencę or parade. There 


was a numerous cavalry richly. capariſoned ;. an 


_ infantry of every defexiption, yariouſly armed, ſome 


to uſe miſſile weapons, others to engage in cloſe 


| fight; a large train of armed chariots, which, be- 


ing winged with ſeythes, threatened to ſweep the 
plains, The whole army amounted to about an 


hundred and twenty thouſand men, But their 


maſter, with all his ability, it appears, in the man- 


ner of barbarous nations, relied on the numbers 


of his heſt, to the neglect of its order, or.the proper 


| candud 1 Its ces Sylla was to oppoſe this 


multitude, 
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multitude, with no more than thirty thouſand c HAP 
men. | 00 = 
On this inferior enemy, Archelaus continually 


preſſed with all his forces, and endeavoured to 
bring on a general action, which Sylla cautiouſly 
avoided ; waiting for an opportunity that might 
deprive the enemy of the advantage he had in the 
ſuperiority of his numbers. The armies being 
both in Beotia, Archelaus inadvertently took poſt 
near Cheronea, on the aſcent of a ſteep hill that 
was formed into natural terraces by ledges of rocks, 
and which terminated at laſt in a peak or narrow 
ſummit. On the face of this hill he had crowded 
his infantry, his cavalry, and his chariots, and 
truſted that, although the ground was unfavour- 
able to the operations af ſuch an army, it was ſtill 
inacceſſible, and they could not be attacked. 
While the Afiatic general, therefore, believed 
himſelf ſecure in this poſition, the Roman conti- 
nued to obſerve him from the poſt he had fortified 
at a little diftance ; and was told by ſome natives of 
the country, that the hill which Archelaus had 
occupied might be aſcended in his rear, and that 
a a body of men might be conducted ſafely and un- 
obſerved to the ſummit. Upon this information 
Sylla formed his plan to engage the enemy, ſent a 
powerful detachment with proper guides to ſeize 
on the heights above their encampment, while he 
himſelf advanced with his main body in front of 
their ſtation, and by this means diverted their at- 


tention from what was paſſing on the oppoſite 
| quarter, 


* 
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CHAP. quarter, while he himſelf was prepared to profit by 
— any confuſion which might be occaſioned by an 
alarm from thence. 
The unexpected appearance of an enemy on the 
rear, produced the alarm that was intended, in 
N the Aſiatic camp. The impetuous deſcent they 
| were ordered to make from the hill, drove all in 

confuſion before them. The rear fell down on the 
front. A great uproar and tumult aroſe in every 
part. In this critical moment, Sylla, with the main 

body, began his attack in front, and ſoon broke 
into the midſt of enemies, who were altogether un- 
prepared to receive him: or who being crowded in 
a narrow ſpace, and mixed with little diſtinction of 
ſeparate bodies, of officers or men; and, under the 

_ difadvantage of their ground, could neither reſiſt 
nor retire. In the centre, numbers were trod un- 

| | der foot by thoſe who preſſed upon them from 

= every fide, and periſhed by violence or ſuffocation ; 
or, while they endeavoured to open a way to eſ- 
cape, employed their ſwords againſt one another. 
Of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, ſcarce- 
ly ten thouſand could be aſſembled at Chalcis in 
Eubcea, the place to which Archelaus directed 
his flight. Of the Romans, at the end of the action, 
only fifteen men were miſſing, and of theſe, two 
returned on the following day r. 

Arxchelaus, even after this rout of his army, be- 
ing ſtill maſter at ſea; drew ſupplies from A ſia and 
from the neighbouring iſlands; and, being ſecure in 
his retreat in Enbcea, made frequent deſcents on the 

neighbouring 


— —— ee ee os ag, feng 
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neighbouring coaſts. While Sylla endeavoured to cx ae. 


cover the lands of Beotia and Attica from theſe 
incurfions, Mithridates made great efforts to re- 


place his army in that country; and in a little 


time had tranſported thither eighty thouſand freſh 
troops under Dorilaus, to whom Archelaus joined 
himfelf with thoſe he had ſaved from the late diſ- 
aſter. The new army of Mithridates, conſiſting 
chiefly of cavalry, was greatly fayoured by the na- 
ture of the ground in Beotia, which was flat and 
abounding in forage. Sylla, though inclined to 


keep the heights on which he was leaſt expoſed 


to the enemy's cavalry, was, in order to cover.the 
country from which he drew his ſubſiſtence, ob- 
liged to deſcend to the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenos. There he took poſt among 


the marſhes, and endeavoured. to fortify himſelf 


with ditches againſt the 'enemy's horſe. While 
his. works were yet unfiniſhed, being attacked by 


the Aſiatic cavalry, not only the. labourers, but 


the troops that were.placed under arms to cover 
the workmen, were ſeized with a panic, and fled. 
Sylla, having for ſome time in vain endeavoured to 
rally them, laid hold of an enſign, and ruſhed in de- 
{pair on the enemy. © To me,” he ſaid, © it is glo- 


rious to fall in this place: but for you, if you are 
© aſked where you deſerted your leader, you may 


« {ay at Orchomenos.” Numbers who heard this 
reproach, returned to the charge with their gene- 
ral; and wherever they preſented themſelves, ſtop- 
ped the career of the enemy, and put them to 

Ss flight. 


XIV. 
— — 


CHAP. flight. The Roman army at length recovered it- 
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— __ every part of the field ; and Sylla, remount- 


ing his horſe, took the full edvinceie of the change 
of his fortune, purſued the enemy to their camp, 


and forced them to abandon it with great ſlaugh- 


ter. | 0 
After the loſs of this ſecond army, Mithridates 


appears to have deſpaired of his affairs in Greece : 
he ſuffered Sylla to enter into quiet poſſeſſion of 
his winter quarters in Theſſaly, and authoriſed 


Archelaus to treat of peace. 


Both parties were equally inclined to a confe- 
rence ; the king of Pontus urged by his loſſes, and 


the Roman Proconſul by the ſtate of affairs in Italy. 


There, though commanding in Greece by authori- 
ty from the Roman Senate, Sylla had been degra- 
ded, and declared a public enemy, by a formal ſen- 


tence or reſolution of the People at Rome. An 


officer had been ſent from Italy to ſuperſede him ; 
and a Roman army, independent of his orders, 
was actually employed in the province. Mithri- 
dates too, while he had ſuſtained ſuch loſſes in 


Greece, was preſſed by the other army in Afia, 


under the command of Fimbria, who, with inten- 
tions equally hoſtile to Sylla as to Mithridates, ad- 


vanced with a rapid pace, reduced ſeveral towns 
on the coaſt, and had lately made himſelf maſter - 


of Pergamus, where the king himſelf had narrow- 
ly eſcaped falling into his hands. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, a treaty was FO ſeaſonable to both. 

A 
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Sylla had been abſent from Rome about two cuar. 
years, during which time, having no ſupplies from AV. 


thence, he had ſupported the war by the contribu- 
tions which he had raiſed in Greece, Ætolia, and 
Theſſaly, and with the money he had coined from 
the plate and treaſure of the Grecian temples *. 
The republic, in the mean time, had been in the 
poſſeſſion of his perſonal enemies, and the autho- 
rity of the Senate was, in a great meaſure, ſup- 
_ preſſed. For ſoon after his departure from Rome, 


his antagoniſt Cinna, notwithſtanding the engage- - 


ments he had come under, revived the project of 
keeping the more reſpectable citizens in ſubjection, 
under pretence of regulations enacted by the col- 
lective body of the People. 


The deſignation of a party now in power was 


the ſame with that which had diftinguiſhed the 


followers of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus ; but 


the object was changed, and that which was term- 
ed the popular faction was itſelf differently com- 
poſed. Formerly this faction conſiſted of the po- 
pulace of Rome and of the poorer citizens, oppo- 
ſed to the noble and the rich. The objects for 
which they at that time contended, were the di- 
{tribution of corn, new ſettlements, or the diviſion 
of lands. At preſent the parties confiſted of the 
inhabitants of the country towns lately admitted, 
or ſtill claiming to be admitted, . on the rolls of the 
People of one fide, and of the Senate and ancient 


citizens on the other. The object to which the 


former aſpired, was a full and equal participation 


Vol. II. L "IS 
2 Plutarch. in $ylla et Lucullo, | 
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| CHAP. in all the powers that belonged to the Roman 
—— P eople. 


They were far from being ſatisſied with 
the manner of their enrolment into a few particu- 


lar Tribes, and laid claim to be admitted without 


diſtinction among the ancient citizens, and like 
them to have conſideration and power proportioned 
to their numbers. In this they were ſupported by 
Cinna, who made a motion in their favour in the 
aſſembly of the People, and at the ſame time propo- 
ſed to recal Marius and the other exiles of that par- 
ty from their baniſhment.... The Conful Octavius, 
with the majority of the Senate and ancient citi- 


ens, oppoſed their deſigns; but Cinna was likely 
to have a powerful ſupport in the friends of the 


exiles, and in the new citizens, who flocked from 


every town in the country. On the day appoint- - 


ed for the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, his parti- 
zans, in great numbers, took poſſeſſion of the place 


; of aſſembly, and were obſerved to be armed with 
daggers. or ſhort ſwords. Octavius was attended 
at his own houſe by a, numerous company of the 


ancient citizens, who were armed in the ſame man- 
ner, and waited to take ſuch meaſures as the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe might require. Being told that 
the Tribunes who had forbidden the queſtion were 
violently attacked, and likely to be driven from the 
place. Theſe adherents of the Senate came forth in- 
to the ſtreets, and drove their antagoniſts, with ſome 
bloodſhed, through the gates of the city. Cinna 


3 endeavouring to make head againſt his colleague, 


invited the ſluyes, under a promiſe of 'Uberty;. 
11 to 
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to his ſtandard. But finding it impoſſible within HA. 
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a city, that was occupied by his opponents, to 


withſtand their force, he withdrew to the country 


towns, and ſolicited ſupplies from thence. He 


paſſed through Tibur and Præneſte to Nola, and 


openly implored the inhabitants to aid him againſt | 


their common enemies. On this occaſion he was 
attended by Sertorius, and by tome other Senators 


who had embarked in the ſame ruinous faction. 


Their ſolicitations: at any other time might per- 
haps have been fruitleſs ; but now, to the misfor- 
tune of the republic, a number of armies were 
ſtill kept on foot in Italy, to finiſh the remains of 


the ſocial war. Cn. Strabo commanded one army 


in Umbria, Metellus another on the confines of 
Lucania and Samnium, and Appius Claudius a 
third in Campania, Theſe armies conſiſted chiefly 
of indigent citizens, become ſoldiers of fortune, 
very much at the diſpoſal of the leaders, in whoſe 
name they had been levied, to whom, as uſual, they 
had ſworn the military oath, and on whom they 
depended for the ſettlements and rewards which 
they were taught to expect at the end of their 


ſervices. - Such men were inclined to take part in 


the cauſe of any faction that was likely, by the 
expulſion. and forfeiture of any one claſs of the 


citizens, to make way for preferments and fortunes 


to thoſe who were employed to expel them. 
Cinna diſtruſted Pompey and Metellus ; but hop- 
ing for. a better reception from Appius Claudius, 
he repaired to the camp of this general, and had the 
L2 addreſs 
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0 * p. addreſs to gain the troops who were under his com- 
mand. 
Ae Mean time the Senate without entering into any 
la. particular diſeuſſion of the guilt which Cinna had 
incurred in the late tumult at Rome, found that, by 
having deſerted his ſtation, he had actually diveſt- 
ed himſelf of his office as Conſul, and they ob- 
tained the election of L. Cornelius Merula, to ſup- 
ply the vacancy which his deſertion had oceaſioned. 
Marius, being informed that one of the armies 
in Italy, with a Roman Conſul at its head, was pre- 
pared to ſupport him, made haſte from his exile in 
Africa: he landed in Tuſcany, was joined by num- 
bers, and on his approach to Ronie had an offer of 
being veſted with the enſigns of Procenſul. But in- 
tending to move commiſeration or pity, he declined 
every privilege of a Roman eitizen, until the ſen- 
: tence of attainder or baniſhment, which had been 
pPronounced againft him, ſhould be formally rever- 
ſed. He accordingly preſented himſelf to the People 
as he paſſed, in the manner practiſed by ſuppliants, 
with a mean habit, and in the ghaſtly figure, to 
which he was reduced by the diſtreſs of his exile ; 
but with a countenance, ſays his hiſtorian, which, 
7 — being naturally ſtern, now rather moved terror 
22 3 than ipity*, He implored the protection of the 
country- towns, in whoſe cauſe he pretended to have 
ſuffered, and whoſe intereſts were now embarked 
on the ſame bottom with his 'own. He had many 
erf ene thoſe who kad . e the le: 
ions 
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gions which formerly ſerved under his own orders: c 5 [A 5. 
Had reputation and authority, and ſoon aſſembled XY: 


a conſiderable force, witk which, in concert with 


Cinna, Sertorius and Carbo, he advanced towards 
Rome. 


Theſe adventurers inveſted the city in three ſe- 


. parate diviſions. Cinna and Carbo lay before it: 


On the Appian way, Sertorius took poſt on the ri- 
ver above, and Marius below it. The laſt, to pre- 
vent ſupplies from the ſea, made himſelf maſter of 
the port of Oſtia: Sertorius had ſent a detach- 
ment to Ariminum, to prevent ay relief from the 
ſide of Gaul. 

In this extremity the Senate ted to Metel- 
lus, requeſting that he would make any poſſible 
accommodation with ſuch of the Italian allies as 
were ftill under arms, and haſten to the relief of 
the city. The delays which he made in the exe- 


cution of theſe orders enabled Cinna and Marius 


to prevent him in gaining the allies, who at this 
time had it in their option to accept the privileges 
they claimed from either party; and, having choſen 


to join themſelves the popular faction, they 


threw their weight into that ſcale. 


Metellus, however, advanced into Latium; and, | 


being joined by the Conſul: Octavius, took poſt on 
the Alban Hill. From thence they found that the 
troops, being inclined to favour their enemies, de- 
ſerted apace. The commander himſelf being left 
with a few attendants, deſpaired of the cauſe, and 

| L 3 withdrew 
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CH HA p. withdrew into Africa. Octavius found means. to 
— enter the city, and reſumed his ſtation. 


The army lately commanded by Pompeius Stra- 
bo was now deprived of its general ; he having 
been killed by lightning in his camp. And the 
Senate was not inclined to repoſe any confidence 


in the men he had commanded. He himſelf had 
ſome time heſitated between the parties; and the 


troops, at his death, were ſtill ſuppoſed undecided 


in their choice. With ſo uncertain a proſpect of 


ſupport, the Senate thinking it more ſafe to capi- 
tulate with Cinna and Marius, than to remain ex- 


poſed to the horrors of a ſtorm ; offered to rein- 
ſtate Cinna in the office of Conſul, and to reſtore 
Marius, with the other exiles, to their condition 
of Roman citizens; only, ſtipulating that they 
would ſpare the blood of their opponents, or pro- 
ceet in their complaints againſt them according to 
the laws of the commonwealth. 
While this treaty was in dependence, Marius, 


affecting the modeſty of a perſon whom the law, 


according to his late ſentence of baniſhment, had 


_ diſqualified to take any part in the ſtate, ob- 


ſerved a ſullen and obſtinate ſilence. Even when 
the terms were ſettled, and the gates were laid 
open to himſelf and his followers, he refuſed to 


enter until the attainder under which he lay 


ſhould be taken off, and until he were replaced 
in his condition as a citizen of Rome. The Peo- 
ple were accordingly aſſembled to repeal their for- 


mer decree. But Marius, in the character of a 


practiſed 
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practiſed ſoldier, propoſing to take his enemies by c HA AP. 
ſurpriſe, did not wait for the completion of the bp. 


ceremony he himſelf had exacted. While the bal- 
lots were collecting, he entered the city with a 
band of armed men, whom he inſtantly employed in 
taking vengeance on thoſe who had concurred in 
the late meaſures againſt him. Although the gates, 
by his orders, were ſecured, many of the Senators 
found means to withdraw. The houſe pf Sylla 
was demoliſhed, ſuch as were reputed his friends 
were flain, his wife and his children narrowly 
eſcaped. Among the ſignals by which Marius di- 
rected the execution of particular perſons, it was 
underſtood that if he did not return a ſalute which 
was offered him, this was to be conſidered as a 
_ warrant for immediate death. In compliance with 
theſe inſtructions, ſome citizens of note were laid 
dead at his feet. And as the meaneſt retainers of 
his party had their reſentments as well as himſelf, 
and took this opportunity to indulge their paſſions, 
the city reſembled a place that was taken by ſtorm, 
and every quarter reſounded with the cries of rage 
or of terror; a horrid ſcene, which continued 
without intermiſſion during five days and five 
nights. The Conſul Octavius was murdered in 
his robes of office, and in preſence of his lictors; 
two, Senators of the name of Ceſar, Caius and Lu- 
eius; two of the name of Craſſus, the father and 
the ſon, attempting to eſcape, but likely to be taken, 
fell by their own hands; Attilius Serranus, Publi- 
us s Lentulus, C. Numitorius, and M. Bæbius, be- 

L4 ing 
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HA b. ing murdered by perſons who bore them a parti- 
a cular hatred, rhe bodies were faſtened on a hook, 

and dragged by a rope through the ſtreets ; Marcus 
Antonius, one of the firſt Roman Senators, whe 
had betaken himſelf entirely or chiefly to the prac- 
tice of a Pleader at the bar and in the Senate, from 
which he is known by the name of the Orator, 
being diſcovered in a place of concealment, was 
_ Killed by aſſaſſins ſent for the purpoſe. The heads 
of the others were expoſed on the roſtra ; that of 
Antonius was placed on the table of Marius, to 
whom the ſight, from peculiar motives of envy or 
reſentment, was ſingularly gratifying. Catulus, 
once the colleague of Marius himſelf in the Con- 
fulate, and partner in his laſt and moſt deci- 
five victory over the Cimbri, without queſtion 
one of the moſt reſpectable Senators of the age, 
being included in the warrant for general exe- 
caution, had numbers to ſolicit for his life; but 
Marius, exaſperated the more by this appearance 
of popular regard in his favour, made a ſhort an- 
_ fwer, He muſt die. And this victim, chooſing to 
avoid by a voluntary death the infults likely to be 
offered to his perſon, having ſhut himſelf up in 
a a cloſe chamber, with a braſter of burning char- 
coal, periſhed by ſuffocation. Merula, the Flamen 
Dialis, or Prieſt of Jupiter, whoſe name, without 
his own knowledge, had been infcribed Conſul 
upon the degradation of Cinna, now like wife, will- 
ing to maintain to the laſt the dignity of his 
ſtation, opened his own arteries at the ſhrine of his 


god, ſprinkling the idol with his blood. As he 
felt 
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felt the approach of death, he tore from his head cn 4. 
the apex or creſt of the order, which he bore, andi. 


with which, by the maxims of his religion, he 


could not part while in life, but with which on 


his head it would have been impious, and omi- 
nous of evil, to have died. In obſerving this 
ceremony, he called upon thoſe who were prefent 
to witneſs the exactneſs with * he performed 
his duty. 

The horrors of this maſſacre are to be Inputed 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the fury of Marius, 
acting from the original aſperity of his own mind, 

ſtung with animoſity to every diſtinction of birth, 

education, or manners, which marked the ſuperior 
order of citizens, and now wrought up by recent 
diſappointments of ambition, and by his ſafferings 
in exile, into a deteſtation and rancour, which no- 
thing ſhort of ſuch a ſcene could aſſuage. In moſt 
bother places, indeed, inftruments would have been 

wanting for the execution of fuch a work : But 
at Rome were found in ſufficient numbers, fu- 
gitive flaves, eager to avenge their own ſuffer- 
mgs, in the blood of their maſters; parties in 
private quarrels ; thieves, expecting plunder, in 


the murder of the wealthy; a populace, ſuch 


as every where is capable of the wildeſt difor- 
der, when aſſembled in occafional tumults ; but 
here peculiarly nurfed in ſcenes of licenſe, with 
pretenſions to political importance, and even to fo- 
vereignty, deteſting the ſuperior orders of the ſtate, 
by whom they felt themfelves reſtrained ; indigent, 


but looking for relief, not to their own induſtry or 
| honeſt 
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any form of election, aſſociated i in the office. In ſuch 
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cHa?, honeſt arts, but to gratuities, obtained by corruption 
"av. 
r public profuſion. In their very entertainments 


or ſports, whether fights of gladiators, or baiting 
of wild beaſts, trained to a ruthleſs inſenſibility 
and indifference to blood: Such men, having the 


example and authority of a leader, whom they had 
long conſidered as the champion of their cauſe, and 


having the ſeveral objects of their fury at mercy, 
burſt out into a ſcene of wild devaſtation, attend - 


ed with murders, rapes, and every ſpecies of out-- 


rage, which could ariſe from the ſuſpenſion of Go- 
vernment in a State, where the diſorderly were 
found in ſuch numbers, and the moſt powerful re- 


ſtraints were neceſſary. 


Cinna himſelf, though deg bent, with his "7 


e on meaſures to recover his power, and 


to reſtore his party, but having fewer reſent- 
ments to gratify, was ſhocked with theſe enormi- 


ties, and interpoſed his authority to reſtrain them. 


The mandates of office being inſufficient for this 


purpoſe, he had recourſe to military force, and, 
driving all who were found in the perpetration of 


ſach crimes into places incloſed, or into the receſs of 
ſquares or narrow ſtreets, had them in great num- 
bers, without mann or diſtinction, put to the 


| ſword. 


Some degree of . V or calm hang A 
by theſe means, it was propoſed to reſume the ap- 


peareance of regular Government, as far as the 
times could allow. The Conſulate of Cinna was 


accordingly reſtored; and Marius, though without 
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a ſeaſon of terror, there could not be any riſk to ox Ap. 
the party in recurring to the ordinary ſuffrage of the. 


People; but an election was deemed unneceſſary, 
and the enſigns of office were aſſumed without it. 
| Marius, though now preceded in form by the 
Lictors, could not return to the habits of a legal 
magiſtrate, The objects of his reſentment were 
ſtill ſacrificed to his fury, without any trial, and 
under his own inſpection. But, in the midſt of 
cries which were occaſioned by theſe executions, 
the name of Sylla, and the fame of his victories in 
Greece, gave continual preſage of a retribution, 
no way likely to fall ſhort of the provocation which 
was now given 1n the ſubverſion of public order at 
Rome. And although the principal aythor ot 
theſe wrongs was not deſtined to abide the future 
conſequences in his own perſon, the immediate 
effect to him was ſufficiently awful. Even the obdu- 
rate ſoul of Marius, unable to endure ſuch a load 
of guilt and remorſe, paſſed from the agitation of 
fury to that of terror and nocturnal fears, which 
gave evident ſigns or indications of a diſordered 
mind. Some one, he imagined, continually ſound- 
ed in his ears the words of a poet, Horrid is the 
dying lion's den; and theſe words being applied 
to himſelf, ſeemed to announce his approaching 
diſſolution. He took to the uſe of wine in exceſs, 
contracted a pleuriſy, and died on the ſeventh day 
of his illneſs, in the ſeventeenth day of his laſt or 
ſeventh conſulate, and in the ſeventieth year of 
his age; leaving the tools he had employed in 
8 3 ſubverting 
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| Bar, ſubverting the government of — o to pay 
Livy, it appears from: the ng epito- 
me of this part of his work, had made it a queſtion, 
whether this celebrated perfonage had been moit 
nſeful to his country as a ſoldier, or pernicious as 
a citizen. It has happened unfortunately for his 
fame, that he cloſed the ſcene: of life with exam- 
ples of the latter kind. In what degree he retain- 
ed his genius or abilities cannot be known. His 
iünſatiable thirſt of power, like avarice in the caſe 
of the ſuperannuated miſer, ſeemed to grow with 
age. His hatred of the Nobles, contracted in the 
obſcurity of his early life, remained with him af- 
ter he himſelf had laid the ampleſt foundations of 
Nobility in his own family. And he died in an at- 
tempt to extinguiſh all juſt or regular government, 
in the blood of thoſe who were . bse g 
| qualified or diſpoſed: to ſuſtain it. 

Upon the death of Marius, the government re- 
mained in the hands of Cinna. While many of the 
Senators, and other citizens, obnoxious to the pre- 
vailing party, had taken refuge with Sylla : this 

general himſelf was declared a public enemy; his 
effects were ſeized; his children, with their mo- 
ther, having narrowly efcaped the purſait of his 
e.nemies, were fled” to the father in Greece. In 
=. - theſe cireumſtances he made not any change in his 
| conduct of the war, nor made any conceſfions to 

x Livy, Epitome, lid. viii. Appian, de Bell. Civil; lib. Phutarch, in 

Mario, Florus, lib. iii. c. 21. Velleius Pater. lib. ii. c. 29, &c, Dio, 
. Caf. in Fragmentis. | 
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the enemy againſt whom he was employed, Hecnay. - 
talked familiarly every day of his intention to . 


preſs the diſorders at Rome, and to avenge the 
blood of his friends, but not till he had forced Mi- 
thridates to make reparation for the wrongs he 
had done to the Romans and to their allies in Afia. 
Alarmed by the report of ſuch threats, Cinna 
took meaſures to ſtrengthen his own party; aſſu- 
med, upon the death of Marius, Valerius Flaccus 
as his colleague in the office of Conſul ; and, ha- 
ving aſſigned him the command in Aſia, with two 
additional legions, truſted, that with this force he 
might obtain poſſeſſion of the Provinee, and fur- 
niſh to Sylla ſufficient occupation beyond the li- 
mits of Italy. | 
But Flaceus, upon his en in Theſſaly, was 

deſerted by part of the army he was deſtined to 
employ ; and paſſing through Macedonia in his 
route to Afia with the remainder, a diſpute aroſe 
between himſelf and his lieutenant Fimbria, which 
ended in the murder of the Conſul, and in the 
ſucceſſion of Fimbria to the command. So little 
deference or reſpect did ſoldiers of fortune pay, 
in the diſorder of thoſe unhappy times, even to 
the heads of a party they profeſſed to ſerve. 
Fimbria, with the troops he had ſeduced to his 
ſtandard, after he had aſſaſſinated their general, 
made a rapid progreſs in Aſia, and haſtened, as 
Has been obſerved, the reſolution to which Mithri- 
dates was come, of applying for peace. To this 
ſtately but crafty prince, urged by the neceſſity of 
his own 3 the conjuncture appeared to be 
favourable, 
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H Ar. favourable, when ſo much diſtraction took place 
PM... the .councils of Rome. He had experienced 


the abilities of Sylla ; he knew his eager defire to 
be gone for Italy, and to be revenged of his ene- 
mies; and he expected to gain him by proffering 
aſſiſtance in the war he was about to mien 1 
the oppoſite party at Rm. 
Upon a meſſage from Archelaus, Sylla — 1 
agreed to an interview in the iſland of Delos; and 
here being told, in the name of Mithridates, that 
he | ſhould have money, troops, and ſhipping to 
make a deſcent upon Italy, provided he would en- 
ter into a confederacy with the king of Pontus, 
or join him in a war with the Romans, by whom he 
himſelf was now proſcribed, Sylla, in his turn, pra- 
poſed to Archelaus to deſert Mithridates, to deliver 
up the fleet and army which was under his com- 
mand, and to rely for protection and reward on the 
faith of the Romans. They will ſpeedily ſeat you, 
he ſaid, on the throne of Pontus. Archelaus having 
rejected this propoſal with horror, And you, 
ſays Sylla, / the ſlave, or (if you prefer that title) 
««.the friend of a barbarous tyrant, will not betray 
« ,your truſt, and yet, to me, have the preſump- 
tion to propoſe an act of perfidy. The fields 
of Chæronea and Orchomenos ſhould have made 
„you better acquainted with the character of a 
44 Roman.“ berg 8 
pon this 8 ds Law the 3 of | 
purchaſing the treaty he was {inſtructed to obtain, 
and-accordingly made the following conceſſions : 
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That the fleet of Pontus, conſiſting of ſeventy 
Galleys, ſhould be delivered up to the Romans. 

That the garriſons ſhould be withdrawn from 
all places which had been hs in the courſe 1 
this war. 

That the Roman province j in \ Afia, oa with 
Paphlagonia, - Bithynia, and Cappadocia ſhould be 
evacuated, and the frontier of Pontus, for the fu- 
ture, be the boundary of Mithridates' s territory. 

That the Romans ſhould receive two thouſand 
talents i, to reimburſe their expence in the war. 

That priſoners ſhould be reſtored, 22 all de- 
ſerters delivered up. 

| While theſe /articles were ſent to Mithxidates 
for his ratification, Sylla in no degree relaxed the 
meaſures he had taken to ſecure and to facilitate 


the paſſage of his army into Aſia. | He ſent Lucul- 


lus a round every ſtation on the coaſt to procure 
an aſſemblage of ſhipping ; and he himſelf, after ha- 
ving made ſome incurſions into Thrace, to gratify 
his army with the ſpoil of nations who had often 
plundered the Roman province, continued his 
route to the Helleſpont, but on his way he was 
met by the meſſengers of Mithridates, who in- 
formed him that their maſter agreed to all the 
articles propoſed, except to that which related 
to the ceſſion of Paphlagonia; and at the ſame 
time made a merit of the preference he had given 
to Sylla in this treaty; as he might have obtain- 
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ed more favourable terms from Fimbria. That 


- © 2 * ſaid Sylla, 5 whom I ſhall ſpeedily 
| | « puniſh 
z About 386,000 L. 2 Vide Plutarch. in Lucullo. 
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char. © puniſh for his erimes. As for your maſter, I 
« ſhall know, upon my deſcent in Aſia, whether 


northern coaſts of the Euxine, he prepared to take 
advantage of future emergencies, and to profit by 


he chooſes to have peace or war,” 
Being arrived at the Helleſpont, he was joined by 
8 with a number of veſſels, which enabled 
him to paſs the ſtrait. Here he was met by another 
meſſage from Mithridates, defiring a perſonal inter- 
view; which was adeordingly held in the preſence 


of both armies, and at which the king of Pontus, 


after ſome expoſtulations, agreed to all the condi. 


tions already mentioned. In this he probably 


acted from poliey, as well as from the neceſſity he 


felt in the preſent ſtate of his affairs. He ſtill 
| hoped, that in conſequence of this treaty, he might 


turn the arms of Sylla againſt the Romans, and 


truſted that the peace he obtained for himſelf in 


Aſia was to be the beginning of a war in Italy, 
more likely to diſtreſs his enemies than any efforts 
he himſelf could make againſt them. With this 
reaſonable proſpect he retired into his own king- 


dom of Pontus; and there, ſtrengthening himſelf 


by alliances and the acquiſition of territory on the 


the ſtate of confuſion into wry the affairs of (we 


Romans were likely to fall. ts 
_ Sylla having brought the Mitkiidatic war to an 


| iſue'ſo honourable for bimſelf, and having every 

where gratified his army with the ſpoils of their 
enemies, being poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſum of 
money and a numercus fleet, and being ſecure of 
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the attachment of the legions, who had experien. CHAP. 
ced his liberality, and refted their hopes in fu 


ture on the ſucceſs of his enterprize, prepared 
to take vengeance on his enemies, and thoſe of the 
republic in Italy. He proceeded, however, with 
great deliberation and caution; and, as if the State 
at Rome were in perfect tranquillity, Raid to re- 
duce the army of Fimbria, to reſettle the Roman 
province, and to effect the reſtoration of the allies, 
Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes, to their reſpeAive 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Bithynia. " 

_  Fimabria being required by Sylla to reſign a 
command which he had illegally uſurped, retort- 
ed the charge of uſurpation, and treated Sylla 


himſelf as an outlaw : but upon the approach of 
this general, being deſerted by his army, he fled - 
to Pergamus, and there had an end put to His life 21 


by the hands of a ſlave, of whom he exacted this 
ſervice. To puniſh the province of Aſia for its 
defection to Mithridates, Sylla obliged the inha- 
bitants to pay down a ſum equal to five years or- 
dinary tax. He ſent Curio to replace on their 
thrones the kings of Cappadocia and Bithynia, 
who had perſevered in their alliance with Rome» 
and ſent an account of theſe particulars to the Se- 
nate, without taking any notice of the edict by 
which he himſelf had been ſtripped of his com- 
mand, and declared an enemy. Before he ſet 
fail, however, for Italy, he thought proper to 
tranſmit a memorial, ſetting forth his ſervices and 
Vol. II. MM N his 
1 Appian, in Bell. Miihridat. Plutereh- in Syll. 
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his wrongs, as well as the injury done to many 


3 Senators who had taken refuge in his camp, and 


— 


concluding with menaces of juſtice againſt his 
own enemies and thoſe of the republic, but aſſu- 
ring the citizens in general of protection and ſecu- 


rity. This paper, being read in the Senate, ap- 
peared to alarm many of the members, even thoſe 


who had leaſt to fear from the threats it contain- 


ed: wiſhed for expedients to reconcile the par- 


ties, and to avert the evils which the republic 
muſt ſuffer from their repeated contentions. A 
ſoothing anſwer was accordingly ſent to the me- 
morial of Sylla, and earneſt entreaties were made 
to Cinna, that he would ſuſpend his levies until 
a reply could be obtained from his antagoniſt. 
But Cinna, in contempt of theſe pacific i intentions, 
took meaſures to ſuſtain the war; divided the | 


faſces with Cn. Papirius Carbo, whom, without 


any form of election, he aſſumed for his colleague 
in the Conſulate ; and, in the partition of provin- 


ces, retained for himſelf the adminiſtration in Ita- 


ly, while he affigned to Carbo the command in 
the neighbouring Gaul. Theſe titular magiſtrates, 
with all the adherents of their faction, betook 
themſelves in haſte to the forming of troops, and 
ſecuring the fidelity of the towns within the ſeve- 
ral diviſions which they had received in charge. 

Carbo exacted hoſtages for their good behaviour 


from all the towns in his diſtrict; but as he had 


not any regular authority from the Senate for this 
meaſure, he found himſelf unable to give it effect. 
To Caſtricius, the chief magiſtrate of Placentia, a 

; | perſon 
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perſoſ of great age, who refuſed to comply with cn av. 


bis orders, Have not I your life in my power?“ 
he ſaid. © And have not I,“ ſaid the other, Wal- 
« ready had life enough? | 

Cinna, however, having muſtered a conſiderable 
force, and intending to make head againſt Sylla 
in Theffaly, through wich he was expected to 
paſs in his way to Italy, was about to tranſport 
his army thither ; when the troops being averſe to 
embark, he himſelf, endeavouring to force them, 
was killed in a mutiny. A general diſorder and 


anarchy pervaded the party. The election of a 


ſucceſſor to Cinna was twice interrupted by ſup- 
poſed unfavourable Bika and Carbo remained 
ſole Conſul. 

At this time an anſwer was received from Sylla to 
the propoſals made by the Senate towards a recon- 
ciliation of parties. In this, he declared, That 


« he never could return into friendſhip with per- 


« ſons guilty of ſo many and ſuch enormous 


« crimes. If the Roman people, however, were 


1 pleaſed to grant an indemnity, he would not in- 
1 terpoſe, but ſhould venture to affirm, that ſuch 
« of the citizens as choſe, in the preſent diſorders, 
to take refuge in his camp, would find them- 
« ſelves ſafer than in that of his enemy's.” He 
had embarked his army at Epheſus, and in three 
days reached the Pyrzus, the port of Athens. 
Here he was taken ill of the gotit, and was advi 


ſed to uſe the hot baths at Adipſus ; at which he 
Mz accordingly 


t Val. Max, lib. vi. c. 2. 


XIV. 
— — 
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CHAP. accordingly paſſed ſome time, and with ſingular 
— force of mind, as if diveſted of all public or pri- 
vate diſtreſs, amuſed bimſelf, in his uſual way, 

with perſons of humour, and. ordinary. company. 

_ His fleet, in the mean time, conſiſting of twelve 
hundred ſhips, coaſted round the Peloponne ſus, 

and took on board the army which had marched 

by Theſlaly to Dyrachium, Being apprehenſive 


that ſome part of the legions, upon landing in Ita- 
Iy, and with fo near a , Proſpect of returning to - 


. 


conſequence n was, pm 3 diſor- 
derly and diſtreſs the inhabitants, he exacted a 
ſpecial oath, by which every man bound himſelf, 
upon his arrival in Italy, to abide by his colours; 
and to obſerve. the ſtricteſt order in his, march 
through the country... The troops, wiſhing to re- 
move all the remains of a diſtruſt: which had ſug- 
geſted this precaution, not only took the oath, but 
made voluntary offer of a. contribution towards 
the ſupport of the war; and Sylla, without ac- 
- cepting the aid which was proffered to him, ſet 
fail with the additional confidence which this proof 
MW | of attachment in the army inſpired. 9 I © 
Y He had, according. to Appian, Gs.) £95 le- 
gions, with fix thouſand Italian horſe, and con- 
ſiderable levies from Macedonia and. Greece, 
amounting in all to about ſixty thouſand. men. 
With this force he landed in Italy, in the face of 
many different armies, each of them equal or fu- 
perior in * to his own. 


; Thoſe 


or 1H ROMAN REPUBLIC. 18. 
Thoſe now at the head of the commonwealth CHAP. 
were ſuppoſed to haye.on foot, at different ſtations, . 
above two hundred thouſand men. hy Cornelius v. C. 670. 
Scipio and C. Junius Norbanus, who were leaders Seite. © i 
of the' party, being in poſſeſſion of the capital and m. 
— - of the place of electlon, were named for Conſuls. 
Norbanüs, as acting for the republic, commanded 
"a great army in Apulia; Scipio, another on the 
confines of Campania. Sertorius, young Marius, 
with Carbo, in the quality of Proconſul, and others 
(as Plutarch quotes from the memoirs of Sylla) to 
the number of fifteen commanders, had each of 
them armies, amounting in all to four hundred and 
fifty cohorts *; but of theſe different bodies none 
attempted to diſpute the landing of Sylla, nor, for 
' ſome days, to interrupt his march. He according- 
ly continued to advance as in a friendly country, 
and in the midſt of profound peace. The inhabi- 
tants of Italy, conſidering the ſuperior claſs of the 
people at Rome, in whoſe cauſe now Sylla ap- 
peared, as averſe to the claim they had made of 
being promiſcuuſly enrolled in the Tribes, were 
likely to oppoſe him, and to favour the faction 
which had for ſome time prevailed i in the State. 
To allay their fears, or to prevent their taking 
an active part againſt himſelf, Sylla ſummoned 
the leading men of the country towns as he paſ- 
ſed, and gave them aſſurances that he would con- 
firm the grants which had been made to them, if 
they d did not forfeit theſe and every other title:to 
| ee favour, 


I About 225, h men. — 
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CHA r. favour, by abetting the faction which had ſub- 


verted the government. 
On his march he was joined by Metellus Pius, 


who, as has been obſerved, after a fruitleſs attempt, 
in conjunction with the Conſul Octavius, to co- 
ver Rome from the attack of the elder Marius and 
Cinna, had withdrawn to Africa; and being for- 
ced from thence by Fabius, returned into Italy. 
This officer being in Liguria, where he till retain- 
ed the enſigns of Proconſul, had ſome forces on 
foot, and was ſuſtaining the hopes of his party, 
when ſo great a change was made in their favour 
as was produced by the arrival of an army from 
Greece. | 

Sylla was likewiſe, about the ſame time, joined 
by Cneius Pompeius, ſon to the late Conſul Pom- 
peius Strabo, who, though too young for any for- 
mal commiſſion, had aſſembled a conſiderable bo- 
dy of men, and already made himſelf of importance 
in the preſent ſtruggle. Being now only about nine- 
teen years of age, he was remarked for engaging 
manners, and a manly aſpect, which procured him 
a general favour and an uncommon degree of re- 
ſpet *. This diſtinction being unfought for, was 
poſſibly felt by him as a birth-right, or gave 
him an early impreſſion of that ſuperiority to 


is fellow-citizens which he continued to bear 


through the whole of his life. He had ſerved in 
thoſe legions with which Cinna intended to have 
carried the war againſt Sylla 1 into Aſia or Greece; 
but, being 25 to Foe party, had withdrawn 
when 

1 Autarch. in Mario. 
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when that army was about to embark, and diſ- cn av. 
appearing ſuddenly, was ſuppoſed to have been 


murdered by the order of Cinna, a ſuſpicion, 
which, among other circumſtances, incited his ſol- 
diers to the mutiny in which their general was 
killed. Sylla appears himſelf to have been won by 
the promiſing aſpect of the young Pompey, and re- 
"ceived him with diſtinguiſhing marks of regard. 
Numbers of the Senate and Nobles, who had 
hitherto remained expoſed at Rome to the inſults 
of their enemies, now repaired to the camp of 
Sylla. The Conſul Norbanus, being joined by 
young Marius, lay at Canuſium. Sylla, while he 
was preparing to attack them, ſent an officer with 
overtures of peace; theſe they rejected with marks 
of contempt. This circumſtance had an effect 
which Sylla perhaps foreſaw or intended. It 
rouſed the indignation of his army, and, in the 
action which followed, had ſome effect in obtaining 
à victory, in which fix thouſand * of the enemy 
were killed, with the loſs of only ſeyenty men to 
himſelf, 

Norbanus, after this defeat, wa to 8 3 
and, being covered by the walls of that place, 
waited the arrival of Scipio, who intended to join 
him with the army under his command. Sylla 
marched to Tianum to prevent their junction; and, 
on the approach of Scipio, propoſed to negotiate. 
The leaders, with a few attendants, met between 
the two armies, and were nearly agreed upon 

M 4 terms 
2 Plutarch. in Syll. edit. London, p. 83. © LS 1 
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enger. terms of peace; but Scipio delayed his final con- 
EN ſent until tte ſhould conſult with Norbanus at Ca- 

pua. Sertorius was accordingly diſpatched to in- 
form Norbanys of what had paffed, and hoſtilities 
were to be ſuſpended until his return; but this 
meſſenger, probably averſe to the treaty, brite the 
truce, by ſeizing a poſt at Sueſſa which had been 
occupied by Sylla; and the negotiation had no 
other effect than that of giving the troops of both 
- armies, as well as their leaders, an opportunity of 

| conferring together; a cireumſtance which, in 
civil wars, is always dangerous to one or other of 
the parties. In this caſe” the popularity of Sylla 
prevailed; and the ſoldiers of his army, boaſting 
of the wealth which they had acquired under 
their general, infected his enemies, and ſeduced. 
them to defert their leader. Scipio was left almoſt 
alone in his camp; but Sylla, receiving the troops 
who deferted to him, made no attempt to ſeize 
their commander, ſuffered him to eſcape, and, with 
the acceffion of ſtrength he had acquired by the 
junction of this army, continued his march to- 
wards Rome. Norbanus at the ſame time evacuated 
Capua, and, hy forced marehes in a different route, 

| arrived at the city before him. | 

About this time, Sertorius, who, before the war 
* out, had, in the diſtrihution of provinces, 
been appointed Proprætor of Spain, deſpairing of 
affairs in Italy, in which probably he was not ſuf- 
ficiently conſulted, repaired to his province, and 


determined to oy what 7500 ſkill of .a Roman 
x ob x tf leader 
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leader could effect at the head of the warlike na- 0 ner 


tives of that country. n 
The chiefs of the Marian party, who remained 
in Italy, made efforts to collect all the forces they 


could at Rome. Carbo, upon hearing that the 


army of Scipio had been ſeduced to deſert their 


leader, ſaid, We have to do with a lion and a 


« fox, of which the fox is probably the more dan- 
*« gerous enemy of the two.” 

Norbanus, ſoon after his arrival at Rome, pro- 
cured an edi of the People, by which Metellus, 
and the others who had joined their forces with 


Sylla, were declared enemies to their country. A- 


bout the ſame time a fire broke out in the Capitol, 
and the buildings were burnt to the ground. Va- 
rious ſuſpicions were entertained of the cauſe ; but 
as no party had any intereſt in this event, it was 
probably accidental, and ſerved only to agitate the 
minds of the People, prone to ſuperſtition, and apt 
to find in every calamity alarming preſages, as well 
as preſent diſtreſs.  * 

"The remainder of the ſeaſon was ſpent by both 
parties in collecting their forces from every quar- 
ter of Italy ; ; and the term of the Conſuls in office 
being nearly expired, Carbo procured his own 
nomination to ſucceed them, and inſcribed the 
name of a young. Marius, ſcarcely twenty years of 
age, as his colleague. This perſon is by ſome ſaid 
to have been the nephew, by others the adopted 


2 


5 C. >» mg 


Ca. Pap. 
Carbo. 


lon, of the late celebrated C. Marius, whoſe name 


had 


, w 


| 
| 
| 
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' CHAP. had ſo long been terrible to the enemies, and at 
— length not leſs ſo to the friends, of Rome. 

At this time the Senate conſented to have the 
plate and ornaments of the temples coined for the 
pay of the ſuppoſed Conſular armies. The majo- 

rity of its members, however, notwithſtanding this 
— att of obſequiouſneſs, were believed to favour the 
oppoſite party, and not fit to be truſted in caſe the 
city were attacked. In conſequence of this ſuſpi- 
cion, the whole being aſſembled together by orders 
of the Prætors, Damaſippus and Brutus, numbers 
were taken aſide and put to death; of thoſe deſti- 
ned to die, Quintus Mucius Scævola, Pontifex Max- 
imus, flying to the temple in which he was accuſ- 
= tomed to diſcharge his ſacred office, was. killed in 
the porch. 
Ĩ)he military operations of the following ſpring 
began with an obſtinate fight between two conſi - 
derable armies, one commanded by Metellus, the 
other by Carinas. The latter being defeated with 
great loſs, Carbo haſtened to the ſcene of action, 
in order to cover the remains of the vanquiſhed 
pay - 
| In the mean, time Sylla, EET encamped at Se- 
| tia, and having intelligence that the young Ma- 
ius was advancing againſt him, put his army in 
motion to meet him, forced him back to Sacripor- 
tum, near to Præneſte, where an action ſoon after 
enſued, in which Marius was defeated. 
The routed army having fled in diſorder to Præ- 
neſte, the firſt who arrived were received into the 
place; but as it was apprehended that the enemy 


alſo 
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allo might enter in the tumult, the gates were cn HAF. 
ſhut, and many, being excluded, were ſlaughtered — 


under the ramparts. Marius himſelf eſcaped, by 
means of a rope which was let down from the 
battlements, and by which he was enabled to ſcale 
the walls. SY 
In conſequence of this victory Sylla . 
Præneſte; and as great numbers were thus ſud- 
denly cooped up in a town, which was not prepa- 
red to ſubſiſt them, he had an immediate proſpect 
of ſeeing them reduced to the neceſſity of ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion. Committing the charge of 
a blockade for this purpoſe to Lucretius Offella, he 
himſelf, with part of the army, proceeded to Rome. 
Metellus, in a ſecond action, had defeated the 
army of Carbo, and Pompey, another of the ſame 
party near Sena; and thus the forces of Sylla be- 
ing victorious in every part of Italy, the city was 
prepared to receive their leader as ſoon as he ſhould 
appear at the gates. Upon his approach the par- 
tizans of the oppoſite faction withdrew, and left 
him maſter of the capital. | 
Sylla having poſted his army in the field of Mars, 
he himſelf entered the city, and calling an aſſem- 
bly of the People, delivered an harrangue, in which 
he imputed the diſorder of the times to the injuſ- 
tice and cruelty of a few factious men, who had 
overturned the government, and ſacrificed the beſt 
blood of the republic to their ambition and to their 
| perſonal reſentments. He exhorted the well-diſ- 
| poſed to be of good courage, and affured them 
thot they ſhould ſoon have their freedom reſtored. 
| In 
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nA P, In the mean time, he gratified his own army with | 


= 


the ſpoils of the oppoſite party, declaring the effects 
f all thoſe to be forfeited who had been acceſ- 
far to the erimes lately committed againff the 
State. After this firſt ſpecimen of his policy in 
.the city, leaving a ſufficient force to execute his 
orders, he haſtened to Clufium, where Carbo, be- 
ing joined by a conſiderable reinforcement from 
Spain, was preparing to recover the metropolis, or 
to relieve his colleague Marius, Who was reduced 

to great diſtreſs in Præneſtę. | 
The events which followed the arrival and ope- 
rations of Sylla in Tuſcany were various, but for 
the moſt part unfavourable to Carbo, whoſe force, 
by deſertion and the ſword, was declining apace. 
The iſfue of the war ſeemed to depend on the fate 
of Præneſte, and the whole force of the party was 
therefore directed to the relief of that place. The 
Lucanians and Samnites, who had eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the late Caius Marius, aud who, by his 
favour, had obtained the promiſcuous enrolment 
to which they aſpired, apprehending immediate 
ruin to themſelves, in the ſuppreſſion of a party by 
whom alone they had been favoured, determined 
to make one great effort for the relief of Præneſte. 
They were joined in Latium by a large detach- 
ment ſent by Carbo, under Carinas and Marcius, 
and made an attempt to force the lines of the be- 
ſiegers at Præneſte, and to open the blockade of 
that place. But having failed in this defign, they 
Fyrnel, unn e on the city of Rome itſelf, 
- which 
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which was but ſlightly guarded by a ſmall detach- 
ment which had been left for that purpoſe. Syl- _X7Y 
la being informed of their intention, with haſty 
marches returned to the city, and found the ene- 
my already in poſſeſſion of the N. and * 
paring to force the gate. 

It was about four in the em ben 55 ar- 
rived, after a long march. Some of his officers 
propoſed, that the troops, being fatigued, ſhould 


have a little time to repoſe themſelves; and that, 


for this purpoſe, they ſhould remain under cover 
of the walls until the following day. Sylla, how- 
ever, propoſing, rather by his unexpected preſence, 
and by coming to action at an unuſual hour, to fur- 
priſe the enemy, gave orders for an immediate at- 
tack, The event for ſome time was doubtful; the 
wing that was led by himſelf was: repulſed, or did 
not make the impreflion expected; but the other 
wing under Craſſus had a better fortune, put the 
enemy to flight, and drove them to Antemne:. .... 
The action, though thus various in the different 
| bes it, became, in the event, completely deci- 
ſive. Eighty thouſand of the Marian party were 
killed in their flight, and eight thouſand taken. 
Carbo, in deſpair of the cauſe, fled into Sicily. 
The troops who were blocked up in Præneſte, ha- 
ving no longer any hopes of relief, ſurrendered 


themſelves, and the whole party was diſperſed or, 


cut off. The young Marius attempted to eſcape by 
the galleries of a mine, of which there were ma- 
: oy 
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CHAF, ny under the place n; and being prevented, killed 
w—— himſelf. His head was carried to Sylla, and by 
his order expoſed in the market-place. That 
* boy,“ he ſaid, ſhould have learnt” to row be- 
«fore he atternipted to ſteer!“ 
The leader of the victorious party and now 
e all impediments from his way, proceeded 
to retaliate on the authors of the late diſorders 
with a force equal to the violence with which it 
had been provoked. About fix or eight thouſand 
of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have been the bu- 
ſieſt inſtruments of the late uſurpations and mur- 
ders, being taken priſoners in the war, or ſurpriſed 
in the city, were, by his direction, __=_ up in he 
| circus, and inſtantly put to death. | 
While this horrid ſcene was viding he had aſ- 
ſembled the Senate, at a little diſtance, in the tem- 
ple of Bellona ; and as many of the members then 
preſent had either favoured, or at leaſt tamely ſub- 
mitted to the late uſurpation, he made them a 
ſpeech on the ſtate of the republic, in which he 
reproached them as acceſſary to the late diſor- 
ders, and admoniſhed them, for the future, to re- 
ſpect the legal government and conſtitution of their 
country. In the midſt of theſe admonitions, the 
cries of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in the cir- 
cus reaching their ears, the aſſembly was greatly 
alarmed, and many of the members ſtarted from 
their ſeats. Sylla, with a countenance ſtern, but 


undiſturbed, checked them as for an inſtance of 
levity. 


7 Vid. Strabo, lib. v. p. 239. 
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levity. © Be compoſed,” he ſaid, and aftend CHAP. | 
* to the buſineſs for which your are called, What —— 


« you hear are no more than the cries of a few 
« wretches, who are fuffering the puniſhment due 
* to their crimes.” From this interruption he 
reſumed his ſubject, and continued ſpeaking till 
the maſſacre of theſe e victims was com- 
pleted. 

In a harangue whit he afterwards delivered t 
to the People, he ſpoke of his own ſervices to the 
republic, and of the miſdemeanour of others, in 
terms that ſtruck all who heard him with terror. 
„The republic,“ he ſaid (if his opinion were fol- 
lowed), © ſhould be purged ; but whether it were 
« ſo or no, the injuries done to himſelf and his 
«+ friends ſhould be puniſhed.” He accordingly 
ordered military execution againſt every perſon 
who had been acceſſary to the late maſſacres and 
uſurpations; and while the ſword was yet reek- 
ing in his hands, paſſed great part of his time, as 
uſual, in mirth and diffipation with men of hu- 
mourous and ſingular characters. He deigned not 
even to inquire into the abuſes that were commit- 
ted in the execution of his general plan. Many of 
the diſorders which took place in the former maſ- 
ſacre were accordingly renewed. The perſons who 
were employed in it, frequently indulged their 
own private reſentment and their avarice in the 
choice of victims. Among theſe, Cataline, then a 
young man, had joined the victorious party ; and 


plunged, with a ſingular impetuoſity, into the midſt 
of 
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cnar, of a ſtorm which now overwhelmed a part of the 
== city. He is ſaid, among other perſons to whom 


he bore an averſion, or whoſe effects he intended | 


do ſeize, to have murdered his on brother, with 


ſtrange circumſtances of cruelty and horror. 
While theſe dreadful murders, though mixed 
with examples of a juſt execution, were perpe- 
trated, a young man, C. Metellus, had the courage 
to addreſs himſelf to Sylla in the Senate, and de- 
ſired he would make known the extent of his de- 
fign, and how far theſe executions were to be car- 
ried? We intercede not,“ he ſaid, for the con- 
* demned; we only entreat that you would re- 
„ lieve out of this dreadful ſtate of uncertainty 
6 all thoſe whom in reality you mean to ſpare.” 
| _ Sylla, without being offended at this freedom, 
publiſhed a lift of thoſe he had doomed to deftruc- 
tion, offering a reward of two talents for the head 
of each, and denouncing ſevere penalties againſt 
every perſon who ſhould harbour or conceal them. 
Hence aroſe the practice of publiſhing liſts of the 
perſons to be maſſacred, which under the odious 
name of Proſcription, was afterwards imitated with 
ſuch fatal effects in the ſubſequent convulſions of 
the State. 
The preſent 133 although it promiſed 
ſome ſecurity to all, who were not comprehended 
in the fatal liſt, opened a ſcene, in ſome reſpects, 
more dreadful thar' that which had been formerly 
| ated in this maſſacre. By the promiſed reward, 


the hands of ſeryants were hired againſt their ma- 
ſters 
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ſters, and even thoſe of children againſt their parents. HAP. 


The mercenary of evety denomination were en- 
couraged, by a great premium, to commit what be- 
fore only the executioners of public juſtice thought 
themſelves entitled to perform ; and there followed 
a ſcene, in which human nature had full ſcope to 
exert all the evil of which it is ſuſceptible, treach- 
ery, ingratitude, diſtruſt, malice, and revenge; 
and would have retained no claim to our eſteem 
or commiſeration, if its character had not been re- 
deemed by contrary inftances of fidelity, genero- 
ſity, and courage, diſplayed by thoſe who, to pre- 
ſerve their friends and benefaQors, or even to pre- 
ſerve mere objeQs of pity, who took refuge undef 
their protection, tiſked all the dangers with which 
the proſcribed themſelves were threatened. 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures, about five 
thouſand perſons of conſideration were put to death, 
among whom were reckoned forty Senators, and 
ſixteen hundred of the Equeſtrian order. 

From theſe beginnings the Romans had feaſon 
to apprehend a tyranny, more ſanguinary perhaps 
than any that ever afflicted mankind. If in the 
« field you ſlay all who are found in arms againſt 
you,“ ſaid Catulus *, “and in the city you ſlay 
even the unarmed; over whom do you propoſe 
to reign ?” | 

Theſe reproaches were by, .Sylla received as 
jeſts; and the freedom and eaſe of his manners, 
as well as the profeſſions he made of regard to 


Vor. II. N | the 


7 Probably the ſon of him who periſbed in the eu of Marius. 
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i CHA P. the commonwealth, were imputed to inſenſibility, 


or to a barbarous diſſimulation, which rendered 
his character more odious, and the proſpect of his 
future intentions more terrifying... in 
In comparing the preſent with: the late uſurpa- 
tion and maſſacre, men recollected, that Marius, 
from his infancy, had heen of a ſevere and inexor- 
able temper; that his reſentments were ſanguinary, 
and even his frowns were deadly; but that his cruel- 
ties were the effect of real paſſions, and had the apo- 
logy of not being perpetrated in cold blood; that 
every perſon on whom he looked with indifference 
was ſafe; and that even when he uſurped the go- 
vernment of; the State, as ſoon as his: perſonal re- 
ſentments were gratified, the {word in his hand be- 
came an innocent pageant, and the mere enſign or 
badge of his power. But that Sylla directed a 
maſſacre in the midſt of compoſure and eaſe: that 
as a private man he had been affable and pleaſant, 
even noted for humanity and candour * ; that the 
change of his temper having od with his 
exaltation, there were no hopes that the, iſſues of 
blood could be ſtopped while he was ſuffered to 
retain his power. His daring-ſpirit, his addreſs, his 
cunning, and his aſcendant over the minds of men, 
rendered the proſpect of a deliverance, if not deſ- 
perate, extremely remote. The republic ſeemed 
to be extinguiſhed. for ever; and if the rage for 
blood ſeemed to abate, after the firſt heats of exe- 
cution were over, it appeared to be ſtayed only for 
8 | N want 
1 Plutarch. in Sylla, 
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want of victims, not from any principle of modera- CH 5 P. 


tlon, or ſentiment of clemency. 

Such was the aſpect of affairs, and the Fe WY 
of terror conceived even by tlioſe who were inno- 
cent of the late diſorders; but to thoſe who had 
reaſon to fear the reſentment of the victor, - the 
proſpect was altogether deſperate. Norbanus, hav- 
ing fled to Rhodes, received at that place an ac- 
count of the proſcriptions, and, to avoid being de- 
livered up, killed himſelf. Carbo, being in Sicily, 
endeavoured to make his eſcape from thence, but 
was apprehended by Pompey, and killed. Thus 
all the ordinary offices of State were vacated by the 
deſertion or death of thoſe who had filled or uſurp- 
ed them. 

Sylla had hitherto acted as maſter, without any 
other title than that of the ſword; and it was now 
thought neceſſary to ſupply the defect. He re- 
tired from the city, that the Senate might aſſemble 
with the more appearance of freedom. To name 
an Interrex was the uſual expedient for reſtoring 
the conſtitution; and for proceeding to elections 
in a legal form after the uſual time had elapſed, or 

when by any accident the ordinary ſucceſſion to 
office had been interrupted. Valerius Flaccus was 
named. To him Sylla gave intimation, that, to re- 
ſettle the commonwealth, a Dictator, for an indefi- 
nite term, ſhould be appointed, and made offer of 
his own ſervices for this purpoſe. Theſe intima- 
tions were received as commands. And Flaccus, 
naving aſſembled the People, moved for an act to 

N 2 veſt 
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CHAP. veſt Sylla with the title of Dictator, giving him z 
IV. 
——- diſcretionary power over the Bona fortunes, and 


lives of all the citizens. 

No example of this kind had 1 place for 
one hundred and twenty years preceding this date. 
In the former part of that period, the jealouſy of 
the ariſtocracy, and in the latter part of it, the nega- 
tive of the Tribunes, had always prevented a mea- 
ſure from which the parties ſeverally apprehended 
ſome danger to themſelves. It was now revived 
in the perſon of Sylla with unuſual ſoleninity, and 
ratified by an act of the People, in which they 
yielded up at once all their own claims to the ſo- 
vereignty, and ſubmitted to monarchy for an in- 
definite time. Sylla having named Valerius Flac- 
cus for his lieutenant or commander of the horſe, 
returned to the city, preſenting a ſight that was 
then unuſual, a fingle perſon, preceded by four- 
and-twenty Lictors, armed with the axe and the 
rods; and the Dictator being likewiſe attended by a 
numerous military guard, it was not doubted that 


theſe enſigns of magiſtracy were to be employed, 


not for parade, but for ſerious execution, and were 
ſpeedily to be ſtained with the blood of many ci- 
tizens, whom the ſword had ſpared. Unwilling 
to be troubled with ordinary affairs, and that the 
city, in all matters in which it was not neceſ- 
ſary for himſelf to interpoſe, might ſtill enjoy. 
the benefit of its uſuat forms, he directed the Peo- 
ple to aſſemble, and to fill wp; the cuſtomary liſts 
of office. os 


Luctetius 


% 
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- Lucretius Offella, the officer who had command- 
ed in the reduction of Præneſte, preſuming on his 
favour with the Dictator, and on his conſequence 
with the army, offered himſelf for the Contulate. 
Being commanded by Sylla to deſiſt, he ſtill con- 
tinued his canvas, and while he ſolicited votes in 
the ſtreet, was, by order of the Dictator, put te 
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death. A tumult immediately aroſe; the Cen- 


turion, who executed this order againſt Offella, 
was ſeized, and, attended by a great concourſe of 
people, was carried before the Dictator, Sylla 
heard the complaint with compoſure, told the mul- 
titude who crowded around him, that Offella had 
been ſlain by his orders, and that the Centurion 
muſt therefore be releaſed. He then diſmiſſed 
them, with this homely but menacing apolague. 
« A countryman at his plough, feeling himſelf 
« troubled with vermin, once and again made a 


halt to pick them off his jacket; but being mo- 
«Jeſted a third time, he threw the jacket, with all 


its contents, into the fire. Beware,“ he ſaid, * of 
the fire; provoke me not a third time:. Such 
was the tone of a government, which, from this 
example, was likely to be fatal to many who had 


concurred in eſtabliſhing of it, as well as to thoſe . 


of the oppoſite party. 


Syha, ſoon after his elevation to the ſtate of b. d. 672 


Dictator, proceeded to make his arrangements and: Decal, 


M. Tullius 


Cu. Corn. 


to new-model the commonwealth. The army * Polabella 


N 3 appeared 


1 Appian. in Be'l. Civil. lib, i. Plutarch. in Sylla. 


2 It appears that Livy reckoned forty-ſeven legions, Epitom. lib. Ixxxix, 
Art 
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CHAP. appeared to have the firſt or preferable claim to 
— L his attention. He accordingly propoſed to reward 


them by a gift. of all the lands which had been 
forfeited by the adherents of the oppoſite party. 
Spoletum, Interamna, Præneſte, Fluentia, Nola, 
Sulmo, Volaterra, together with the countries of 
Samnium and Lucania, were depopulated to make 
way for the legions who had ſerved under himſelf 
in the reduction of his enemies. In theſe new in- 
habitants of Italy, whoſe proſperity depended on 
his ſafety, he had a guard to his perſon, and a ſure 
ſupport to his power. By changing their condi- 
tion from that of ſoldiers to land-holders and pea- 
ſants, he diſpelled, at the ſame time, that dange- 

rous cloud of military power, which he himſelf 
or his antagoniſts had raiſed over the common 
wealth, and provided for the permanency of any 
reformations he was to introduce into the civil eſta- 
bliſhment. The troops, from ſoldiers of fortune, 
became proprietors of land, and intereſted in the 
preſervation of peace. In this manner, whatever 
may have been his intention in this arbitrary act 
of power, ſo cruel to the innocent ſufferers, if there 
were any ſuch, the meaſure had an immediate 
tendency to terminate the public confuſion. Its 
future conſequences, in pointing out to new ar- 
mies, and to their ambitious leaders, a way to ſup- 
plant their fellow- citizens in their property, and 
to practiſe uſurpations more permanent than that 
| of Sylla, were probably not then foreſeen. 


The next act of the Dictator appears more en- 
| tirely 
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tirely calculated for the ſecurity of his own per- CHAP, 
ſon. A body of ten thouſand ſlaves, lately the 


property of perſons involved in the ruin of the van- 
quiſhed party, having their freedom and the right 
of citizens conferred ion them, were enrolled pro- 
miſcuouſly in all the Tribes; and as the enfran- 
chiſed ſlave took the name of the perſon from 
whom he received his freedom, theſe new ci- 
tizens became an acceſſion to the family of the 
Cornelii, and in every tumult were likely to be the 
ſure partizans of Sylla, and the abettors of his 
power. They had received a freedom which 
was connected with the permanency of his go- 
vernment, and foreſaw, that, if the leaders of the 
oppoſite party, in whoſe houſes they had ſerved, 
ſhould be reſtored, they themſelves muſt return in- 
to ſervitude; and they accordingly became an ad- 
"ditional ſecurity to the government which their 
patron was about to eſtabliſh. 

So far the Dictator ſeemed to intend the ſecuri- 
ty of his own perſon, and the ſtability of his go- 
vernment; but in all his ſubſequent inſtitutions, 
there appears an intention to reſtore the conſtitu- 
tion in its legiſlative and judicative departments, to 
provide a proper ſupply of officers for conducting 
the accumulated affairs of the commonwealth, to 
ſtop the ſource of former diſorders, and to guard a- 
gainſt the growing depravity of the times, by ex- 
tending and ſecuring the execution of the laws. 
He, began with filling up the rolls of the Senate, 
which had been greatly reduced by the war, and 

„ by 
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; N by the ſanguinary policy of the parties who had 
pirevailed in their turns. He augmented the nun 
ber of this body to five hundred; taking the new 
members from the Equeſtrian order, _ ns 
| the choice of them to the People. 
Tex de ju. The legiſlative power of the "WY anni the 
* judicative power of its members, were : reſtored. 
The law that was provided for the laſt of theſe 
purpoſes conſiſted of different clauſes. By the 
firſt clauſe it was enacted, that none but Senators, 
or thoſe who were entitled to give their opinion in 
the Senate *, ſhould be put upon any jury or liſt 
of the judges :. By the ſecond it was provided, 
that, of the judges ſo placed on the roll, the par- 
ties ſhould not be allowed to YO or reject 
above: three. = 
By a third clauſe-it was e ton 8 
in trials at law, ſhould be given either by ſecret 
ballot, or openly, at the option of the defendant; 
and, by a ſeparate regulation, that the nomination 
of officers to command in the provinces, with the 
title of n es ws contend to the 
Senate. 
During the late Inidvvaition e the 
er legiſlative and executive power had, under 
ö pretence of veſting thoſe prerogatives in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Tribes, been ſeized by the Tri- 
bunes. But n NO the ancient form of aſ- 
| 1 ſembling 


All the Officers of State, even before they? were put upon the rolls, wete 
entitled to ſpeak. in the Senate, | | 


2 Tacit, Annal. lib, xi, Cic. pro Clients, 
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ſembling the People by Centuries, and reduced the CHAP. | 
Tribunes to their defenſive privilege of interpo- 


ſing by a negative againſt any act of oppreſſion; 
and he deprived them of their pretended right to 
propoſe laws, or to harangue the people. He more- 
over ſubjoined, that none but Senators could be 
elected into the office of Tribune; and, to the end 
that no perſon of a factious ambition might chooſe 
this ſtation, he procured it to be enacted, that no 
one who had borne the office of Tribune could 
afterwards be promoted into aur. other rank of 
the magiſtraſ x. ; 

With reſpe& to the offices of State, this new 
Fac of the commonwealth revived the obſo- 
lete law which prohibited the re- election of any 
perſon into the- Conſulate, till after an interval of 
ten years; and enacted, that none could be elect- 
ed Conſul till after he had been Quæſtor, Ædile, 
and Prætor. He augmented the number of Præ- 
tors from fix to eight; that of Quæſtors to twen- 
ty; and, to guard againſt the diſorders which had 
recently afflicted the republic, declared it to be 
treaſon for any Roman officer, without the autho- 
rity of the Senate and People, to go beyond the 
limits of his own province, whether with or with- 
out an army, to make war, or to invade any foreign 
nation whateyer, | 

He repealed the law of Domitius relating to the 
election of prieſts, and reſtored to the college the 
entire choice of their own members. 

He made ſeveral additions to the penal code, 

; by 


| 
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CHAP. by ſtatutes againſt ſubornation, forgery, wilful fire, 
—— Poiſoning, rape, aſſault, extortion, and forcibly en- 


tering the houſe of a citizen; with a ſtatute, de- 
claring it criminal to be found, in places of public 
reſort, with a deadly weapon of any kind. To all 
theſe he added a ſumptuary law, of which the te- 
nor is not precifely known; but it appears to have 


regulated the expence at ordinary meals and at 
funerals, and to have Gs nn the — * 


Wann % Gin Dit At s 

Pheſe Aube were eee at certain inter- 
vals, and intermixed with the meaſures which 
were taken to reſtore the peace of the empire. 
In order to finiſn the remains of the civil war, 
Pompey had been ſent into Sicily and Africa, 


and C. Annius Luſcus into Spain. In this pro- 


Vince, Sertorius had taken arms for the Marian 
faction; but being attacked by the forces of Syl- 
la, and ill ſupported at firſt by the natives of Spain, 
he fled into Africa. From thence, hearing that 
the Luſitanians were diſpoſed to take arms againft 
the reigning party at Rome, he repaſſed the ſea, 
put himſelf at their head, and in this ſituation was 
able; for ſome years, to find occupation for the 
arms of the republic; and for its moſt een 
commanders. NED 
Soon after the departure of Sylla from! Asia = 
Murena, whom he had left to command in that 
province, found a pretence to renew the war with 
Mithridates; and, having ventured to paſs the 
my | Halys, 


A Gellus, lib, ii. c. 24. 
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Halys, was defeated by that prince, and afterwards ca a e. 
arraigned as having infringed the late treaty of Re OP 


peace. This accuſation was favourably received 
at Rome, the conduct of Murena cenſured, and 
firſt A. Gabinius, and afterwards Minucius Ther- 
mus, were ſent to ſuperſede him in the province. 
Mean time Sylla; with all his diſdain of perſonal 

diſtinction exhibited a triumph on account of his 
victories in Aſia and Greece. Proceſſions were 
continued for two days. On the firſt, he depoſited 
in the treaſury fifteen thouſand pondo of gold 2, 
and an hundred and fifteen thouſand pondo of fil- 
yer :; on the ſecond: day, thirteen thouſand pondo 
of gold s, and ſeven thouſand” pondo of filver 4, 
There was nothing that had any reference to his 
victory in the civil war, except a numerous train 
of Senators, and other citizens of rank, who, having 
reſorted to his camp for protection, had been re- 
ſtored by him to their eſtates and their dignities, 
and now followed his chariot, calling him Father, 

and the Deliverer of his Country. | 


Upon the return of the elections, Sylla was u. c. 673. 
again choſen Conſul, together with Q. Cæcilius Sylla, . rh 
Metellus. The latter was deſtined, at the expira- — og 


tion of his office, to command againſt Sertorius in 

Spain. Sylla himſelf ſtill retained the Dictatorial 

power, and was employed in promulgating ſome of 
the acts of which the chief have been mentioned. 

| Pompey 

x Reckoning the pondo at ten ounces, and 4 1. an ounce, this will make 

about 600,000 1. | ' 2 


2 About 287, 500 l. 3 About $20,000 L, 
4 About 149,000 I. Flin. lib, xxziii. initio. - 
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CHAP: | -' Pompey having, in the preceding year, by the 
— death of Carbo, and the diſperſion of his party, 
ſiniſhed the remains of the civil war in Sicily, was 
now ordered by the Senate to tranſport his army 
into Africa. There Domitius, a leader of the oppo- 
ſite faction, had erected his ſtandard, aſſembled ſome 
 temains of the vanquiſhed party, and received all 
the fugitives who crowded for refuge to his camp. 
Pompey accordingly being to depart from Sicily, 
leaving the command of that iſland to Memmius, 
and embarked his army, conſiſting of fix legions, 
in two diviſions; of which one landed at Utica, 
the other in the bay of Carthage. Having foon after 
come to an engagement with Domitius, who had 
been joined by Jarbas, an African prince, he obtain- 
ed a complete victory over their united forces, and 
purſuing his advantage, penetrated, without any 
reſiſtance, into the kingdom of Numidia, which, 
though dependant on the Romans, had not yet 
been reduced to the form of a province. = 
The war being ended in this quarter, Sylla 
+ © thought proper to ſuperſede Pompey in the pro- 
- vince, and ordered him to diſband his army, re- 
_ ſerving only one legion, .with which he was to wait 
for his ſucceſſor. The troops were greatly incenſed 
at this order; and, thinking themſelves equally 
entitled to ſettlements with the legions who were 
lately provided for in Italy, refuſed to lay down 
their arms. They earneſtly entreated their gene- 
ral to embark for Rome, where they promiſed to 
make him maſter of the government. This young 
map, 
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man, with a moderation which he continued to c HA 7 
ſupport in the height of his ambition, withſtood I _ 


the temptation, and declared to the army, that, if 
they perſiſted in their purpoſe, he muſt certainly 
die by his own hands ; that he would not do vio- 
lence to the government of his country, nor be the 
object or pretence of a civil war. From this con- 
duct we have reaſon to conclude that, if in reality 
he had encouraged the mutiny, it was only that 
he might thus have the honour of reclaiming the 
ſoldiers, and of rejecting their offer. The ambi- 
tion of this ſingular perſon, as will appear from 
many paſſages of his life, led him to aim at con- 
ſideration more than power. 

While Pompey was endeavouring to taking the 
”_= to their duty, a report was carried to Rome, 
that he had actually revolted, and was preparing, 
with his army, to make a deſcent upon Italy. 
„It appears to be my fate, ſaid: Sylla, in my 
old age, to fight with boys; and he was about 
to recal the veterans to his ſtandard, when the 
truth was made known, and the part which Pom- 
pey had acted” was properly «repreſented. The 
merit of this young man on that occaſion was the 
greater, that he himſelf was unwilling to diſband 
the army before they ſhould return to Italy to at- 


tend a triumph, which he hoped to obtain; and 


that the reſolution he took to comply with his or- 
ders, proceeded from reſpect to the Senate, and 
deference to the authority of the State. bi 
| | | Sylla, 


# & « & 
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HAT. Sylla, won by the behaviour of Pompey on this 
occaſion, was inclined to diſpenſe with his former 


commands; and accordingly moved in the aſſem- 
bly of the People, that the legions ſerving i in el 

rica might return with their arms. into Italy. 
This motion was oppoſed: by C. Herennius, Tri- 
Nos of the People, who ventured to 'employ the 
prerogative of his office, however impaired, againſt 
the power of the Dictator. But Sylla perſiſted; 
obtained a law to authoriſe Pompey to enter with 
his army into Italy; and when he drew near the 
city, went forth with a numerous body of the Se- 
nate to receive him. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, 
that, by calling him the Great Pompey, Sylla fix- 
ed a deſignation upon him, which, in the Roman 
way of diſtinguiſhing perſons by caſual additions, 
whether of contempt or reſpect, continued to fur- 
niſh him with a title for life. The times were 
wretched when armies ſtated themſelves in the 
commonwealth as the partizans of a leader, and 
when the leader, by not making war on his coun- 
try, was ſuppoſed to have laid up a ſtore of merit: 
— Pompey, upon this occaſion, laid claim to a tri- 
— Sylla at firſt oppoſed it as being contra- 
ry to the rule and order of the commonwealth; 
which reſerved this honour for perſons who had 
aàttained to the rank either of Conſul or Prætor; 
but he after wards complied, being ſtruck, it is ſaid, 
with a mutinous ſaying of this aſpiring young man, 
nn him —— that there were more per- 
| {ons 
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" Gans dipl ſhip the ziGog than th ſetti 
bs diſpoled.t or ip the xiſing than the ſetting CHAP, 


ſun. 


In the triumph. which . ee Nee ob- bet 


tained, he meant to have entered the city on a car- 
riage drawn by elephants; but theſe animals could 
not paſs abreaſt through the gates. His donation 
to the troops falling ſhort of their expectation, and 
they having murmured, and even threatened to mu- 
tiny, he ſaid, the fear of loſing his triumph ſhould 
not affect him; - that he would inſtantly, diſband 
the legions, rather than comply. with their unrea- 
ſonable demands. This check, given to the pre- 
ſumption of the army by an officer ſo young and 
ſo aſpiring, gave a general ſatis faction. P. Servi- 
lius, a Senator of advanced age, ſaid, upon this 
eccaſion, © That the young man had at laſt deſer- 
ved his triumph and his title.” 

© Pompey, by his vanity in. demanding a 83 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed order of the common- 
wealth, bad impaired the luſtre of his former ac- 
tions; by this laſt act of magnanimity, in reſtrain- 
ing the inſolence of the troops, he forfeited the af- 
fections of the army; and in both theſe circum- 
flances together, gave a complete ſpecimen and 
image of his whole life. With too much reſpect 
for the republic to employ violent means for its 
ruin, he was poſſeſſed by a vanity and a jealouſy 
of his own perſonal conſideration, which, in de- 
tail, perpetually led him to undermine its founda- 


tions. 
| Upon 
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CH HA P. Upon the return of the elections, Sylla was again 
e deſtined for one of the Conſuls; but he declined 
P. Serviz. this piece of flattery, and directed the choice to 
Clavdtes fall on P. Servilius and Appius Claudius. Soon 
after theſe magiſtrates entered on the diſcharge of 
their truſt; the Dictator appeared, as uſual, in the 
Forum, attended by twenty-four Lictors; but, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to any exerciſe of his power, 
made a formal reſignation of it, diſmiſſed his Lic- 
tors, and, having declared to the People, that, if 
any one had matter of charge againſt him, he was 
ready to anſwer it, continued to walk in the ſtreets 
in the character of a private man, and afterwards 
retired to his villa near Cume, where he exerci- 
ſed himſelf in rob # _ other country amuſe- 
ments. : 
This reſignation, it muſt be confeſſed, throws a 
new light on the character of Sylla, and removes 
him far from the herd of common uſurpers, who 
facrifice their fellow- creatures merely to their o] 
luſt of dominion. The, ſacrifices he made, ſhock- 
ing as they were to the feelings of humanity, 
now appear to have been offered at the ſhrine of 
public order, to provide for the future peace to 
his country. His ruling paſſion appears to have 
been diſdain of what the vulgar admire, whe- 
ther diſtinction or power. When tired of youth- 
ful purſuits, he ſued for preferment, but with 
ſo little animoſity or jealouſy of competition, that 
if he had not been hurried by extreme provoca- 
a | tion 

1 Appian. Bell. Civil, lib. i. | 
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tion into the violent courſe he purſued; it is pro- c 


bable that he never would have been heard of, 

but upon the roll of Conſuls, or the record of 

his triumphs, and would have diſdained any en- 

eroachment on the right of his fellow- citizens as 

much as he reſented W. enoroachments Weh were 
made on his o W n. nb 10 c 


In his firſt attack of the city with a leer 


force, his Whole action ſnowed, that he meant to 
reſcue the Republic from the uſurpation of Ma- 


rius, not to uſurp the Government for himſelf. At 


his return into Italy from the Mithridatic war, the 
ſtate of parties already engaged in hoſtilities, and 
the violence done to the Republic by thoſe who 
pretended to govern it; will abundantly Tony his 
having had recourſe to arm. 

During the-ſhort period in which he retained his 


power of Dictator, without neglecting precautions 


for the ſecurity of his own perſon in the retire- 
ment he was meditating, he took the meaſures al- 
ready mentioned, to tear up the roots of future diſ- 
order, and effect ſome reform in the State: but as 
the paſt had ſhown, what are the evils to which an 
overgrown and corrupted Republic is expoſed ; ſo 
the corrections he attempted, although they ſerved 
to prolong the ſtruggles of virtuous men for the 
preſervation of their — yet were not ſuf- 
ficient to prevent its ruin. a 

For ſome particulars of his SN which 
have not entered into the preceding (narration, it 


may be obſerved, that he was among the few Ro- 


Vol. II. 0 : mans 
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-® H A P. mans of his time who made- any conſiderable ad- 
— vance in literary ſtudies; and that he wrote me- 


moirs of his own life, eee to within a few 
days of his death, often quoted by Plutarch. That 
he nevertheleſs appeared ſuperior to the reputation 
of his own moſt ſplendid performances, and from 
ſimplicity or diſdain, mixed perhaps with ſuperſti- 
tion, not from affected modeſty, attributed his ſuc- 
ceſs to good fortune or to the favour of the gods; 
ſo much, that while he beſtowed on Pompey the ti- 
tle of Great, he himſelf was content with that of 
the Fortunate*. 
With reſpect to ſuch a 8 circumſtances 
of a trivial nature become ſubjects of attention. 
His hair and eyes, it is ſaid, were of a light co- 
lour, his complexion fair, and his countenance 
blotched. He was, by the moſt probable accounts, 
four years old at the time of the ſedition of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, arid ſeventeen at the death of 
Caius, the younger brother of Tiberius; ſo that 
he might have perceived at this date the effect of 
tribunitian diſorders, and taken the impreſſions 
from which he acted againſt them. He ſerved the 
office of Quæſtor under Marius in Africa at thir- 
ty-one; was Conſul for the firſt time at forty-nine 
or fifty :; was Dictator at fifty-ſix; reſigned when 
turned of fifty-eight; and died yet under fixty, 
in the year wank ood that of his reſigna- 
tion. 
| There remained in the city, at his death, a nu- 
ME. merous 


I Felix. | 7 2 Vel. Pater. lib, i, 0. 17. 
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merous body of new citizens, who having been ca e. 


manumiſed by his order, bore his name : in the 
country a {till more numerous body of veteran of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, who held eſtates by his gift: 
numbers throughout the empire, who owed their 
ſafety to his protection, and who aſcribed the ex- 
iſtence of the commonwealth itſelf to the exer- 
tions of his great ability and courage: numbers 
who, although they were offended with the ſevere 
and bloody exerciſe of his power, yet admired the 
magnanimity of his reſignation. | 
"When he was no longer an object of flattery, 
his corpſe was carried in proceſſion through Italy 
at the public expence. The faſces, and every other 
enſign of honour,, were reſtored to the dead. A- 
bove two thouſand golden crowns were fabricated 
in haſte, by order of the towns and provinces he 
had protected, or of the private perſons he had 
preſerved, to teſtify their veneration for his memo- 
ry. Roman matrons, whom it might be expected 
his cruelties would have affected with horror, loſt 
every other ſentiment in that of admiration, crowd- 
ed to his funeral, and heaped the pile with per- 
fumes*, His obſequies were performed in the Cam- 
pus Martius. The tomb was marked by his own 
directions with a characteriſtical inſcription, to the 
following effect: Here lies Sylla, who never 
« was outdone in good offices by his friend, nor in 
« acts of hoſtility by his enemy. 
I Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, i. Plutarch. in Sylla. 


a Plutarch. in Sylla, fine. | 3 : 
; | O2 CHAP. 
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CHAP: Xv. 


State of the ES and N. umbers of the 
People. Characters of Per ſors who. began to 
appear in the Times of Sylla.—F, action of. Lepi- 
dus.—Sertorius harbours the Marian Party in 
Spain. — I attacked by Metellus and Pompey. 
His Death, and final. 5 upprefſion of the Par- 
05 —Firft Appearance C. Julius Caſar.—Tri- 
bunes begin to treſpaſs on the laws of  Sylla. 
.— Progreſs... of the Empire. — Preparations. of 
_ Mithridates,—War with the Romans. Arruption 
into Bithynia.— Siege of Gyzicus. —Raifed.—Flight 
. of Mithridates.— Lucullus carries the War into 
Pontus. —Rout and Diſperſion of the Army of 
. Mithridates.—His Flight into  Armenia.—Con- 
duct Lucullus in the Province of Afia. 


"HE 0 OY was ſo much occupied with the 
conteſt of Sylla and his antagoniſts, that little 
12 is recorded of the period in which it took place. 


Writers have not given us any diſtinct account of 


the condition of the city, or of the number of citi- 
zens. As the State was divided into two principal 
factions, the office of Cenſor was become too im- 


| portant for either party to entruſt it with their op- 


ponents, or even in neutral hands. The leaders of 
every faction, in their turn, made up the rolls of 


the People, and diſpoſed, at their 1 17755 of the 


equeſtrian and ſenatorian dignities. 
| pl: A1 
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At a ſurvey of the city, which is mentioned by c HAP. 
| Livy, , preceding the admiſſion of the Italians,. 


the maren of citizens was three hundred and 
ninety-· four thouſand three hundred and thirty-ſix. 

At another ſurvey, which followed ſoon after that 
event, they amounted, according to Euſebius, to 
four hundred and ſixty- three thouſand :; and it 
ſeems that the whole acceſſion of citizens from the 
country made no more than ſixty- eight thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſixty- four. The great ſlaughter 
of Romans and Italians, in which it is ſaid that 
three hundred thouſand men were killed, preced- 
ing the laſt of theſe muſters, and the difficulty of 
making complete and accurate liſts when the citi- 
ens were ſo much diſperſed, will account for the 

ſeemingly: ſmall increaſe of their numbers. 

In this period were born, and hegan to enter on 
the ſcene of public affairs, thoſe perſons - whoſe 
conduct was now to determine the fate of the Re- 
public. Pompey had already diftinguſhed him- 
ſelf, and ſtood high in the public eſteem. He had 
been educated in the camp of his father, and, by 
accident, at a very early age, or before he had 
attained to any of the ordinary civil or political 
preferments, commanded an army, Cicero, being 
of the ſame age, began to be diſtinguiſhed at the 
bar. He pleaded, in the ſecond conſulate of Sylla, 
the cauſe of Roſcius Amerinus, and having oc- 
_ to | cenſure the actions of Chryſogonus and 

a8 other 
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CHA v. other favourites of the Dictator, by his freedom 
Nl in that inftance, incurred no reſentment from Syl- 


ta, and gained much honour to himſelf. 


Caius Cæſar, now connected with the family of 


Cinna, whoſe daughter he had married, and being 
nearly related to the elder Marius, who had mar- 


ried his aunt, narrowly eſcaped the ſwordof the pre- 


vailing* party. Being commanded to ſeparate from 
His wife, he retained her in'defiance of this order, 


and for his contumacy was put in the liſt of the 


| proſcribed. He was ſaved, however, by the in- 


terceſſion of common friends, whoſe requeſt in 


| his favour Sylla granted, with that memorable 


ſaying, Beware of him: there is many a Ma- 


* rius in the perſon of that young man.“ A cir- 


cumſtance which marked at once the penetration 
of Sylla, and the early appearances of an extraor- 
dinary character in Cæſar. 

: Marcus Porcius, afterwards named Cato of Uti- 


| ca, was about three years younger than Cæſar, and 
being early an orphan, was educated in the houſe 


of an uncle, Livius Druſus. While yet a child, 
liſtening to the converſation of the times, he learn- 


ed that the pretenſions of the Italian allies, then 
in agitation, were dangerous to the Roman ſtate. 
Pompedius Silo, who managed the claim for the 
Italians, amuſing himſelf with the young Cato, 
preſſed him with careſſes to intercede with his 
uncle in their behalf; and, finding that he was 


not to be won by flattery, next tried in vain to 
intimidate by threatening to throw him from the 
window. If this were a man,” he ſaid, I 
e ITI believe 
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believe we ſhould obtain no ſuch favour.” In c NAP. 
the height of Sylla's military executions, when 


his portico was crowded with perſons who brought 
the heads of the proſcribed to be exchanged for 
the reward which had been publiſhed, Cato being 
carried by his tutor to pay his court, aſked, if no 
< one hated this man enough to kill him? « yes, 
« but they fear him ſtill more than they hate him.“ 
„Then give me a ſword,” ſaid the boy, and I 
« will kill him.” Such were the early indications 
of characters which afterwards became fo conſpi- 
cuous in the commonwealth. 

With the unprecedented degradation of the 
Tribune Octavius, and the ſubſequent murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus, began, among the parties at 
Rome, a ſcene of injuries and retaliations, with 
alternate periods of anarchy and violent uſurpa- 
tion, which muſt have ſpeedily ended in the ruin 
of the commonwealth, if the ſword had not paſſed 
at laſt into hands which employed it for the reſto- 
ration of public order, as well as for the avenging 
of private wrongs. f 

It is indeed probable, that none of the parties 
in theſe horrid ſcenes had a deliberate intention 
to ſubvert the government, but all of them treated 
the forms of the commonwealth with too little re- 
ſpect; and, to obtain ſome revenge of the wrongs 

which they themſelves apprehended or endured, 
did not ſcruple in their turn to violate the laws of 
their country. But to thoſe who wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve the commonwealth, the experience of fifty 
| 04 | years 
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CHAP. years was now ſufficient: to ſhow, that attempts to 
. reſtore the laws by illegal methods, and to-termi- 


nate animoſities by retorted injuries and provoca- 
tions were extremely vain. The exceſs. of the 
evil had a tendency to exhauſt its ſource, and 
parties began to nauſeate the draught of which 
they had been made to drink ſo largely. There 
were, nevertheleſs, ſome dregs in the bottom of 
the cup, and the ſupplies of faction which were 
brought by the riſing generation, were of a mix- 
ture more dangerous than thoſe of the former age. 


The example of Sylla, who made himſelf lord of 


the commonwealth by means of a military force, 
and the ſecurity with which he held his uſurpa- 
tion during pleaſure, had a more powerful effect 
in exciting the thirſt of dominion, than the poli- 
tical uſes Which he made of his power, or his 
magnanimity in reſigning it, had to reſtrain or to 


correct the effects of that dangerous precedent. 


Adventurers accordingly aroſe, who, without pro- 
vocation, and equally. indifferent to the intereſts of 


party as they were to thoſe of the republic, pro- 


v. c. 6 
2. 


Lanes * 
Coſs. 


ceeded, irh a cool and deliberate purpoſe, to 
gratify their on ambition and avarice, by ſub- 
verting the government of their country. 

While Sylla was yet alive, Æmilius Lepidus a 
man of profligate ambition, but of mean capacity, 
ſupported by the remains of the popular faction, 
ſtood for the Conſulate, and was choſen, together 
with Q. Lutatius Catulus, the ſon of him who, 
with r Narn triumphed for their joint victory 

over 
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over the Cimbri, and who-afterwards rags by CHAP. 


the orders of that uſurper. _ 

: Pompey had openly joined the n faction 
in ſupport of Lepidus, and was told upon that oc- 
caſion by Sylla, that he was ſtirring the embers of 
a fire which would in the end conſume the Re- 
public. After the death of Sylla, from a mark of 
diſapprobation well known to the Romans, that 
of not being mentioned in his will, it appeared that 
Pompey had loſt his eſteem. In oppoſition to Le- 
pidus, however, and others, who wiſhed to inſult 
the memory of Sylla, this prudent young man was 
among the firſt in recommending and performing 
the honours that were paid to his remains. 

Lepidus, upon his acceſſion to the Conſulate, 
moved for a recal of the proſcribed exiles, a reſti- 
tution of the forfeited lands, and a repeal of all 
the ordinances of the late Dictator. This motion 
was formally oppoſed by Catulus; and there en- 
ſued between the two Conſuls a debate which di- 
vided the city. But the party of the Senate _ 
vailed to have the motion rejected. 2 

In the allotment of provinces the Tranſalpine 
Gaul had fallen to Lepidus; and, upon his mo- 
tion being rejected in the aſſembly of the People, 
although it had been ſome time the practice for 
Conſuls to remain at Rome during their continu- 
ance in office, he prepared to leave the city, in or- 


der to take poſſeſſion of his province. This reſo- 


lution, as it implied great impatience to be at the 


head of an army, gave ſome jealouſy to the Se- 


nate, 
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ener. nate, who dreaded the deſigns of a Conſul deſi- 
* rous to join military power with his civil autho- 


this purpoſe, and the year of the preſent Conſuls 


7 x Appian, de Bell. w 5. 


rity. They recollected the progreſs of ſedition 


which began with the Gracchi and Apuleius raiſ- 


ing popular tumults, and ended with Marius and 


Sylla leading Conſular armies into the city, and 


fighting their battles in the ſtreets. And in this 
point the deciſive ſpirit of Sylla, although it may 


have ſnatched the commonwealth from the flames 
by which it began to be conſumed, yet ſhowed 


the way to its ruin in the means which he em- 


ployed to preſerve it. The Senators were will- 


1 ing that Lepidus ſhould depart from the city; but 
they had the precaution to exact from him an 


oath, that he ſhould not diſturb the public peace. 
This oath, to avoid the appearance of any parti- 


cular diſtruſt of the perſon for whom it was pro- 
jected, they likewiſe adminiſtered to his colleague®. 


Lepidus, notwithſtanding his oath, being arriv- 


Jed in his province, made preparations for war; 


and, thinking that his faith was pledged only 
while he was Conſul, determined to remain in 


Gaul at the head of his forces until his term in 
office expired. The Senate, in order to remove 


him from the army he had raiſed, appointed him 


to preſide at the election of his ſucceſſor. But he 


neglected the ſummons which was ſent to him for 


Was 


| 3 Ibid, 
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was by this means nn to e before any c x HAP. 
election was made. * 


The ordinary ſucceſſion being thus el 
the Senate named Appius Claudius, as Interrex, 
to hold the elections, and at the ſame time depriv- 
ed Lepidus of his command in Gaul. Upon this 


information he haſtened to Italy with the troops 


he had already aſſembled, and greatly alarmed the 


republic. The Senate gave to Appius Claudius, 
and to Catulus, in the quality of Proconſul, the 


uſual charge to watch over the ſafety of the State. 
Theſe officers accordingly, without delay, collec- 
ted a military force, while Lepidus advanced 
through Etruria, and publiſned a manifeſto, in 
which he invited all the friends of liberty to join 
him, and made a formal demand of being re- in- 
veſted with the conſular power. In oppoſition to 
this treaſonable act of Lepidus, the Senate repu- 
bliſhed the law of Plautius, by which the Prætors 
were required, in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 


to take cognizance of all attemps to levy war 


againſt the republic, and joined to it an addition- 
al clauſe or reſolution of their own, obliging thoſe 


- magiſtrates to receive accuſations of treaſon on 


holy-days, as well as on ordinary days of buſineſs. 
Mean time Lepidus advanced to the very gates of 


Rome, ſeized the Janiculum and one of the bridges. 


But in his farther attempt to force the city, was met 


by Catulus, repulſed and routed. All his party 
diſperſed ; he himſelf fled to Sardinia, and ſoon 


after died. His ſon, a young man, with part of 
| the 
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egg the army, retired to Alba, was there ſoon after 


taken, and ſuffered for a — = ere _y had 
been engaged by his father. 1510 


Marcus Brutus, the father 061 hin _ abe 
_-continuation of theſe troubles, afterwards fell at 


Philippi, having joined with Lepidus in this raſn 
and profligate attempt againſt the republic, was 
obliged at Mantua to ſurrender himſelf to Pom- 
pey, and, by his order, was put to death. But 
the moſt conſiderable part of the army of Lepidus 
penetrated, under the conduct of Perperna, into 
Spain, and joined Sertorius, who was now become 
the refuge of one party in its diſtreſs, as Sylla had 
formerly been of the other. In this province ac- 
cordingly, while peace began to be reſtored in 
Italy, a ſource of new troubles was opening for 
the State. The prevailing party in the city was 
willing to grant an indemnity, and to ſuffer all 
proſecution, on aceount of the late offences, to 
drop the extreme to which Sylla had carried 
the l of his executions, diſpoſing the minds 

of men to 

moreys' 
| Before the anti of Lhd with his army in 
Italy, Mithridates had ſent to obtain from the Se- 
nate a ratification of the treaty he had concluded 
with Sylla: but, upon a complaint from Ariobar- 
Lanes, that the king of Pontus had not himſelf 
performed his part of that treaty by the complete 
reſtitution of Cappadocia, he was directed to give 
full ſatisfaction on this point before his negotia- 
tion 


the hues un — Maeckes and 
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tion at Rome could proceed. He accordingly HAF. 
XV. 


complied; but by the time his ambaſſador had 
brought the report, the Romans were ſo much oc- 
cupied by the war they had to maintain againſt 
Lepidus and his adherents, that they had no lei- 
ſure for concerns ſo remote. This intelligence en- 
couraged Mithridates to think of renewing the 
war. Senſible that he could not rely on a perma- 
nent peace with the Romans, he had already pro- 
vided an army, not ſo conſiderable in reſpect to 
numbers as that which he had formerly employed 

againſt them, but more formidable by the order 
and diſcipline he had endeavoured to introduce on 
the model of their own legion. He flattered him- 
ſelf, that the diſtraction under which the republic 
now laboured at home, would render it unable to 
reſiſt his forces in Aſia, and give him an oppartu- 
nity to remove the only obſtruction; that remained 
to his own conqueſts. He avoided, however, du- 
ring the dependence of a negotiation, and without 
the pretext of a new provocation, to break out 
into open hoſtilities; but he encouraged his ſon- 
in- law Tigranes, king of Armenia, to make war 
on the Roman allies in his neighbourhood, and 
thereby laid the foundation of a quarrel which he 
might either adopt or decline at pleaſure. This 
prince accordingly, being then building a city, 
under the name of Tigranocerta, for which he 
wanted inhabitants, made an incurſion into the 


. of ee and is faid to have car - 
| | ried 
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HA r. ried off from thence three hundred thouſand of 
tee people to repleniſh his new ſettlement. 

- Soon after this nfraction of the peace, Mithri- 

dates, in order to have the co-operation of ſome 

of the parties into which the Roman State was di- 

vided, entered into a treaty with Sertorius, and 

wiſhed, in concert with this adventurer, to execute 

the project of a march, by the route which was 

afterwards frequented by the barbarous nations in 

| their ſucceſsful attempts to invade and diſmember 

TIT the Empire of Rome. From the ſhores: of the 

Euxine it appeared eaſy to paſs over land to the 

Adriatic, and onee more to repeat the operations 

of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal, by king war on 

the Romans in their own country. 

_  Sertorius, who had erected the ants of the 

| republic in Spain, gave refuge to the Roman ex- 

4H iles from every quarter, and was now at the head 

of a formidable power, compoſed of Italians as 

well as natives of that country. By his birth and 

abilities he had pretenſions to the higheſt prefer- 

ments of the State, and had been early diſtinguiſh- 

ed as a ſoldier, qualified either to plan or to exe- 

cute. He was attached to Marius in the time of 

| the Cimbric war, and became a party with this 

leader in his quarrel with Sylla. His animoſity 

to the latter was increaſed by the mutual oppoſi- 
tion of their intereſts in the purſuit of civil pre- 

ferments. At the beginning of the civil war, Ser- 

torius took an active part, but ſhewed more re- 


ſpec to the conſtitution of his country, and more 
mercy 
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mercy to thoſe who were oppoſed to him, than cn ae. 
either of his aſſociates Marius or Cinna. When 2 
his faction was in poſſeſſion of the government, he 


was appointed to command in Spain, and, after 
the ruin of its affairs in Italy, withdrew into that 
Province. He was received as a Roman gover- 


nor; but, ſoon after, when his enemies had pre- 


vailed in Italy, was attacked on their part by Caius 
Annius, who came with a proper force to diſlodge 
him. He had eſtabliſhed poſts on the Pyrenees 
for the ſecurity of his province; but the officer 


to whom they were entruſted being aſſaſſinated, 
and the ſtations deſerted, the enemy had free ac- 


ceſs on that ſide. Not in condition to maintain 
himſelf any longer in Spain, he embarked with 
what forces he could aſſemble at Carthagena, and 


continued for ſome years, with a ſmall ſquadron of 
Cilician galleys, to ſubſiſt by the ſpoils of Africa 


and the contiguous coaſts. In this ſtate of his for- 
tunes, Sertorius formed a project to viſit the For- 
tunate Iſlands, and if a ſettlement could be effect- 
ed there, to bid farewel for ever to the Roman 
world, with all its factions, its diviſions, and its 
troubles. But while he was about to ſet ſail in 
ſearch of this famous retreat in the ocean, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the unſubdued natives 


of Luſitania to become their leader. At their 


head his abilities ſoon made him conſpicuous. He 


affected to conſider his new partizans as the Se- 


nate and People of Rome, treating the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Sylla in Italy as a mere uſurpation. He 
: | himſelf 
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cn ar. himſelf took the enſigns of a Roman officer of 
State, ſelected three hundred of his followers, to 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
8 
| 
| 
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whom he gave the title of Senate, and, in all his 
tranſactions with foreign nations aſſumed the name 
and ſtyle of the Roman Republic. In treating 
with Mithridates, he refuſed to cede the province 
of Aſia, or to purchaſe the alliance of that prince 
by any conceſſions injurious to the Roman Em- 

pire, of which he affected to conſider en and 
his Senate as the legal head. 

While Sertorius was . thiw m the n 
of his formidable power, the late acceſſion he had 
gained by the junction of ſome of the Marian for- 
ces under the command of Perperna, and his ſup- 
poled preparations to make a deſcent upon Italy, 
gave an alarm at Rome. Metellus had been ſome 
time employed againſt him in Spain; but being 
ſcarcely able to keep the field, the oppoſition he 
gave tended only to augment the reputation of 
his enemy. The Conſuls lately elected were judg- 
. ed unequal to this war, and the thoughts of all 
vi- men were turned on Pompey, who, though yet in 

no public character, nor arrived at the legal age of 
State preferments, had the addreſs on this, as on 
many other occafions, to make himſelf be pointed 
at as the only perſon. who could effectually ſerve 
the republic. He was accordingly, with the title 
of Proconſul, joined to Metellus in the conduct of 
the war in Spain . It no doubt facilitated the 
| | career 


> x Claudius, in making this motion, 3 to the ſuppoſed inſignificance 
of both Conſuls, ſaid, that Pompey Mould be ſent not Proconſul, but pro 
Conſalibus. 


CFT . 29. adi. 
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Career of this young man's pretenſions, that few 


men of diſtinguiſhed abilities were now in the 
way to ſuſtain the fortunes of the republic. Such 
perſons, of whatever party, had, in their turns, 
been the firſt victims of the late violent maſſa- 
eres; and the party of Sylla, which was now the 
republic, when conſidered as a nurfery of eminent 
men, had ſome difadvantage; perhaps in the ſu- 
periority of its leader, who was himſelf equal to all 
its affairs; and taught others to confide and obey, 
rather than to a& for themſelves. Pompey was not 
of an age to have ſuffered from this influence. He 
came into the party in its buſieſt time, and had 
been entruſted with ſeparate commands. He- had 
already obtained for himſelf a confiderable mea- 
fure of that artificial conſideration which; though 
it cannot be ſupported without abilities, ' 6ften ex- 
ceeds the degree of merit on which it is founded; 
and this conſideration to the end of his life he 
continued to augment with much. attention and 
many concerted intrigues. His genius, however, 
for war was real, and was now about to be exer- 
ciſed and improved in the conteſt with Sertorius, 
an excellent maſter; whoſe leſfons were rough but 
inſtructive. 

Pompey having made the levies deſtined for this 
fervice, took his departure from Italy by a new 
foute, and was the firſt Roman general who made 
his way into Spain by the Alps through Gaul and 
the Pyrennees . Soon after his arrival, a legion that 

Vor. II. | <P covered 
1 The communication with Spain had hitherto been carried on by ſea, and 


in com radiſtinction to tiis communication, Pompey was faid to have taken 
Hanniba!"s route. 
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226 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
c g A p. covered the foragers of his army was intercepted 
— and cut off by the enemy. Sertorius was engaged 
in the ſiege of Laura. Pompey advanced to re- 
lieve it. Sertorius, upon his approach, took poſt 
on an eminence. Pompey prepared to attack him, 
and the beſieged had hopes of immediate relief. 
But Sertorius had made his diſpoſition in ſuch a 
manner, that Pompey could not advance without 
expoſing his own rear to a party that was placed 
to attack him. I will teach this pupil of Sylla,“ 
he ſaid, © to look behind as well as before him; 
and Pompey, ſeeing his danger, choſe to withdraw, 
leaving the town of Laura to fall into the enemy's 
hands, while he himſelf continued a ſpectator of 
the ſiege, and of the deſtruction of the place. Af- 
ter this unſucceſsful beginning of the war, he was 
obliged to retire into Gaul for the winter . 
u. C. 6% The following year, Cn. Octavius and C. Scri- 
d C. bonius Curio being Conſuls, Pompey ſtill retained 
= his command; and, having repaſſed the Pyrennees, 
directed his march to join Metellus. Sertorius 
lay on the Sucro?, and wiſhed to engage one or 
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| 

other of theſe parties before their junction; and | 
Pompey, on his part, being deſirous to reap the : 
glory of a ſeparate victory, an action enſued, in 6 
which the wing on which Pompey fought was } 
defeated by Sertorius ; but .the other wing had N 
the victory over Perperna. As Sertorious was k 
about to renew the action on the following day, Y 
he e 


r Plutarch. in Pompeio et Sertorio. Appian. Liv. Obſequens, Frontinus. 
Stratagim. lib. ii. c. 5. | 
- 2 The Rucar, which fall into the Buy of Valentia. 
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he was prevented by the arrival of Metellus. If c H AP. 
the old woman had not interpoſed,” he ſaid, 8 

„ 1 ſhould have whipt the boy, and ſent him back 
to his ſchools at Rome.“ 

This war continued about two years locker: 
with various ſucceſs, but without any merhorable 
event, until it ended by the death of Sertorius, 
who, at the inſtigation of his aſſociate Perperna, 
was betrayed and aſſaſſinated by a few of his own 

attendants. Perperna, having removed Sertorius 
by this baſe action, put himſelf at the head of both 
their adherents, and endeavoured to keep them 
united, at leaſt until he ſhould be able to purchaſe 
his peace at Rome. He was, however, deſerted by 
numbers of thoſe who had been attached to Sertori- 
us, and at laft ſurpriſed by Pompey, and flain. He 
had made offers to diſcloſe the ſecrets of the party, 
and to produce the correſpondence which many of 
the principal citizens at Rome held with Sertorius, 
inviting him to return into Italy, and promiſing 
to join him with a conſiderable force. The let- 
ters which had paſſed in this correſpondence were 
ſecured by Pompey, and, without being opened, 
were burned. So maſterly an act of prudence, in 
a perſon who was yet confidered as a young man, 
has been deſervedly admired. It ſerved to ex- 
tinguiſh remains of the Marian faction, and recon- 

ciled men, otherwiſe diſaffected, to a fituation in 

which they were now affured of impunity and 

even of concealment, _ 
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228 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
CHAP, While Pompey was thus gathering laurels in 
| — the freld, C. Julius Cæſar, being about ſeven years 
younger, that is, twenty-three years of age, was 
returned from Aſia; and, to make ſome trial of his 
parts, lodged a complaint againſt Dolabella, late 
Proconſul of Macedonia, for oppreſſion and extor- 
tion in his province. Cotta and Hortenſius, ap- 
pearing for the defendant, procured his acquittal. 
Cicero ſays, that he himſelf was then returned 
from a journey he had made into Aſia, and was 
preſent at this trial. The following year Cæſar 
5 left Rome, with intention to paſs ſome time under 
a celebrated maſter of rhetoric at Rhodes. In 
his-way he was taken by pirates, and remained their 
priſoner about forty days, until he found means to- 
procure from Metellus a. ſum of fifty talents , 
which was paid for his ranſom. He had frequent- 
ly warned the pirates, while yet in their hands, 
that he ſhould puniſh their inſolence ; and at part- 
ing, he told them to expect the performance of 
his promiſe. Upon being ſet on ſhore, he aſſem- 
bled and armed ſome veſſels on the: coaſt; purſued 
his late captors, took and brought them into port. 
From thence. he haſtened to Junius Silanus, the 
Proconſul of Bythinia, and applied for an order to 
| have them executed; but being refuſed by this 
officer, he made his way back with ſtill greater diſ- 
patch, and, before any inſtructions could arrive to 
the contrary, had his priſoners nailed to the croſs. 


Such lawleſs banditti had _ infeſted the ſeas of | 
Aſia: 


— — — ͤ—L] — — — 


1 Near to L. 210,000. 
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Aſia and of Greece, and furniſhed at times no in- 
conſiderable employment to the arms of the re- 
public. Servilius Vatia, who afterwards bore the 


title of Iſauricus, had lately been employed againſt 


them; and, after clearing the ſeas, endeavoured 
likewiſe to deſtroy or to ſecure their ſea- ports and 
ſtrong- holds on ſhore. They, nevertheleſs, reco- 
vered from this blow they had received from Iſau- 


ricus, and continued to appear at intervals in new 


ſwarms, to the great interruption of commerce 
and of all the communications by ſea, in the em- 


pire. 


Under the nnn of Sylla, which, by diſ- 
arming the tribunitian power, in a great meaſure 
ſhut up the ſource of former diſorders, the repu- 
blic was now reſtored to ſome degree of tranquil- 
lity, and reſumed its attention to the ordinary af- 


fairs of peace. The bridge on the Tiber, which 


had been erected of wood, was taken down and 


| rebuilt with ſtone ; bearing the name of Emilius, 


one of the Quæſtors under whoſe inſpection the 
fabric had been reared; and as a public concern 
of ſtill greater importance, it is mentioned, that a 
treatiſe on agriculture, the production of Mago a 
Carthaginian, and in the language of Carthage, 
was, by the expreſs orders of the Senate, now tranſ- 
lated into Latin. At the reduction of Carthage, 
the Romans were yet governed by huſbandmen, 
and, amidſt the literary ſpoils of that city, this 
book alone, conſiſting of twenty-eight rolls or vo- 


Tumes, was ſuppoſed to merit ſo much of the pu- 
Pq blic 
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—— number of perſons, {killed in the Punic language, 


together with Silanus, who had principal charge 
of the doko, * were how. * in enn 
it“. if 


The calm, "819 1 which the republic enjoy- 
ed under this period of regular government and 


pacific. purſuits, was not altogether undiſturbed. 
In the Conſulate of Cn Octayius and C. Scribo- 
nius Curio, the Tribune Licinius made an attempt 
to recover the former powers of the office, He 


ventured, in preſence of both the Conſuls, to ha- 


rangue the People, and exhorted them to reaſſume 
their ancient rights. As a circumſtance which 
ſerves to mark the petulant boldneſs of theſe men, 
it is mentioned that the Conſul Octavius, on this 
occaſion, being ill, was muffled up, and covered 
with a dreſſing which brought flies in great num- 
bers about him. The Conſuls being placed toge- 


ther, Curio made a vehement ſpeech, at the cloſe 


of which, the Tribune called out to Octavius, 
t You never ęan repay your colleague's ſervice f 
i this day; if he had not been near you, while ge 
e ſpoke, and beat the air ſo much with his geſti- 
tc culations, the flies muſt by this time have eaten 
** you up:. The ſequel is imperfectly known; 
but the diſpute appears to have been carried to a 
great height, and to have ended in a tumult, in 
which the Tribune Licinius was killed. 

Upon a review of Sylla's acts intended to re- 


ſtore the authority of the Senate, it may be queſ- 


4 | tioned, 
; x Plin, lib. xviii. E. Zo 
2 Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. : 
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tioned, whether that clauſe in the law relating to HAP. 


231 


the Tribunes, by which all perſons having accept- _ * 


ed of this office were excluded from any further pre- 
ferment in the State, may not have had an ill effect, 
and required correction. It rendered the Tribu- 
nate an object only to the meaneſt of the Senators, 
who, upon their acceptance of it, ceaſing to have 
any pretenſions to the higher offices of State, were, 
by this means, deprived of any intereſt in the go- 
vernment, and exaſperated of courſe againſt the 
higher dignities of the commonwealth from which 


they were themſelves excluded. Aurelius Cotta, D.C. 618. 


Curio, moved perhaps by this conſideration, propo- 
{ed to have that clauſe repealed, and was warmly 
ſupported by the Tribune Opimius, who, contrary 
to the prohibition lately enacted, ventured to ha- 
rangue the People; and for this- offence, at the 
expiration of his office, was tried and condemn- 
<6: + 

By the defects which the People began to appre- 
hend in their preſent inſtitutions, or by the part 
which their demagogues began to take againſt the 
ariſtocracy, the Roman State, after a very ſhort re- 


ſpite, began to relapſe into its former troubles, and 


Was again to exhibit the curious ſpectacle of a 
nation divided againſt itſelf, broken and diſtracted 
in its councils at home, but victorious in all its 
operations abroad, and gaining continual acceſſions 
of empire, under the effect of convulſions which 
on Pi4 2:7 ſhook 

Cicero, 3tio, in Verrem, & Pzdianus, ibid. | ; 


L. Octa- 


one of the Conſuls that ſucceeded Cn. Octavius and ,;; ws. C As. * 
relivs Cotta. 
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ſhook the! commonwealth itſelf to its baſe; and, 
what is ſtill leſs to be paralleled in the Minor) of 


mankind, exhibiting the ſpectacle of a nation, which 
continued from the earlieſt ages to proceed in its 


affairs abroad with a ſucceſs that may be imputed 
in a great meaſure to its diviſions at home. 


War, in the detail of its operations, if not even 
in the formation of its plans, is more likely to ſuc- 
ceed under ſingle men than under numerous 
councils. The Roman conſtitution, though” far 


from an arrangement proper to preſerve domeſtic 
peace and tranquillity, was an excellent nurſery of 
_ - » ſtateſmen and warriors.” To individuals trained 
in this ſchool, all foreign affairs were committed 


with little reſponſibility and leſs controul. The 
ruling paſſion, even of the leaſt virtuous citizens, 
during ſome ages, was the ambition of being con- 
ſiderable, and of riſing to the higheſt dignities of 
the State at home. In the provinces they enjoy- 
ed the condition of monarchs; but they valued 
this condition only as it furniſhed them with the 
occaſion of triumphs, and contributed to their im- 
portance at Rome. They were factious and tur- 


bulent in their competition for preferment and 


honours in the capital; but, in order the better to 
ſupport that very conteſt at home, were faithful 
and inflexible in maintaining all the pretenſions of 
the State abroad. Thus Sylla, though deprived 


of his command by an act of the oppoſite faction 


at Rome, and with many of his friends, who 
TO from the 19 8884 hands of their perſecu- 
tors, 
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tors, condemned and outlawed, {till maintained cn AP. 


the part of a Roman officer of ſtate, 'and pre- 
fcribed to Mithridates, in the terms which might 
have been expected from a Roman Magiſtrate in 
the moſt undiſturbed exerciſe of his truſt. Ser- 
torius, in the ſame manner, acting for the op- 


poſite faction, in ſome meaſure preſerved a ſimilar 


dignity of character, and on the propoſals which 


were made to him by the ſame Prince, refuſed to 


make conceſſions unworthy of the Roman republic. 
Contrary to the fate of other nations, where the 
State is weak, while the conduct of individuals is 
regular; here the State was in vigour, while the 
conduct of individuals was in the ee e 
irregular and wild. * 
The reputation of the Romans, even in the in- 
tervals of war, procured them acceſſions of terri- 
tory without labour, and without expence. Thus, 
kingdoms were bequeathed to them by will; as that 
of Pergamus formerly by the teſtament of Attalus; 
that of Cyrene, at the bequeſt of Ptolomy Appion; 
and that of Bithynia, about this time, by the will of 
Nicomedes. To the ſame effect, princes and ſtates, 
where they did not make any formal ceſſion of 
their ſovereignty, did ſomewhat equivalent, by 
ſubmitting their rights co diſcuſſion at Rome, and 
by ſoliciting from the Romans, grants of which 
the world now ſeemed to acknowledge the vali- 
dity, by having recourſe to them as the baſis of 
tenures by which they were to hold their poſſeſ- 
7 pns. To the lame effect alſo, the ſons of the laſt 
| Antiochus, 
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CHAP. Antiochus, king of Syria, having paſſed two years 
— at Rome, waiting deciſions of the Senate, and ſo- 


This prince, * extended his kingdom to 


liciting a grant of the kingdom of Egypt, on 
which they formed their oppoſite pretenſions, thus 


ſtated themſelves as ſubjects or depancents on the 


republic of Rome. 
In Aſia, by theſe means, the * empire ad- 


3 on the ruin of thoſe who had formerly op- 


poſed its progreſs. The Macedonian line, in the 


monarchy of Syria, was now broken off, or extinct. 


The monarchy. itſelf was no more. For on the 
defeat of Antiochus at Sipylus, followed by the 
defection of provincial governors and tributary 


princes, - who, no longer awed by the power of 
their former maſter, entered into a correſpondence 


with the Romans, and were by them acknowledg- 
ed as ſovereigns, the empire of Syria, once ſo en- 


tire, was ſplit and diſmembered. In this manner 


alſo the ſtates of Armenia, long ſubject to the Per- 


_ fans, and afterwards-to the Macedonians, now be- 


came the ſeat of a new monarchy under Tigranes. 


And, to complete theſe reyolutions of empire, the 


natives of the laſt diſtrict to which the name of 
Syria was affixed, weary of the degeneracy and 


. weakneſs of their own court, of the irregularity of 


the ſucceſſion to the throne of their own kingdom; 


weary of the frequent competitions which involv- 


ed them in blood, invited Tigranes the king of 
Armenia to wield a ſceptre which the deſcendants 
of Seleucus were no longer in condition to hold. 


both 
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both ſides of the Euphrates, and held the remains © x , p. 
of Aſſyria itſelf as one of its diviſions 2. _—_ 


In theſe circumſtances, the Romans were left 
undiſturbed to re-eſtabliſh their province in the 
Leſſer Afia: and under the auſpices of Servilius, 
who, from his principal acquiſition in thoſe: parts, 
had the name of Ifauricus, were extending their 
limits on the ſide of Cilicia, and were haſtening 


to the ſovereignty of that coaſt, when their pro- 
greſs was ſuddenly checked by the re- appearance 


of an enemy, who had already given them much 
trouble in the eaſtern part of the empire. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who appears to 
have revived in his own breaſt the animoſities of 
Pyrrhus and of Hannibal againſt the Romans, had 


never ceaſed, ſince the date of his laſt mortifying 


treaty with Sylla, to deviſe the means of renewing 
the war. Having attempted in vain to engage 
Sylla-in a league with himſelf againſt the Romans, 
he made a ſimilar attempt on Sertorius, to which 
we have already referred. Affecting to confider 
this fugitive, with his little Senate, as head of the 
republic, he preſſed for a ceſſion of the Roman 
province in Aſia in his own favour, and in return 


offered to aſſiſt the followers of Sertorius with all 


| his forces in the recovery of Italy. In this ne- 
gotiation, however, he found, as has been already 
remarked, that whoever afſumed the character of 
a Roman officer of ſtate, ſupported it with a like 
inflexible dignity. Sertorius refuſed to diſmember 
the ye, but accepted of the proffered aid from 

Mithridates, 
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PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


CHAP. Mithridates, and agreed to ſupply him with of- 
Fa... i ficers of the Roman eſtabliſhment to aſſiſt in the 


formation and diſcipline of his troops. 
The king of Pontus, now bent on correcting the 
error which is common in extenſive and barbarous 
monarchies, of relying entirely on numbers, with 
leſs attention to diſcipline or military ſkill, propoſed 
to form a more regular army than that which he had 
aſſembled in the former war; and, however little 
ſucceſsful in his attempts, he endeavoured to rival 
his enemy in every particular of their diſcipline, 
in the choice and uſe of their weapons, and in the 
form of their legion. With troops beginning to 
make theſe reformations, and amounting to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand: foot, and fixteen 
thouſand horſe, he made an open declaration of 
war, and, without reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of Cap- 
padocia and Phrygia, beyond the bounds which 
the Romans had preſcribed to his kingdom. As 
he was to act both by. ſea and by land, he began 
with cuſtomary oblations to Neptune and to Mars. 
To the firſt he made an offering of a ſplendid car- 
riage, drawn by white horſes, which he precipi- 
rated from a cliff, and funk in the ſea; to the o- 
ther he made a ſacrifice, which, as deſcribed by 
the hiſtorian *, filled the imagination more than 
any of the rites uſually practiſed by ancient na- 
tions. The king, with his army, aſcended the 
higheſt mountain on their route, formed on its 
. a great _ of wood, of which he bimſelf 
| 1 
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laid the firſt materials, and ordered the fabric to HAF. 
be raiſed in a pyramidical form to a great height. 


The top was loaded with offerings of heney, milk, 
oil, wine, and perfumes. ' As ſoon as it was finiſh- 
ed, the army around it began the ſolemnity with a 
feaſt, at the end of which the pile was ſet on fire, 
and in proportion as the heat increaſed, the hoſt 
extended its eircle, and came 'down from the 
mountain. The ſmoke and the flames continued 
to afcend for many days, and were ſeen, it is ſaid, 
at the diſtance of Aa thoakend: ran; or above an 
hundred miles 

After this lenny was over, Michridates en- 
deavoured to animate and to unite in a common 
zeal for his cauſe the different nations which, in 
forming his army, had been collected from the 
molt diſtant parts of the empire. For this pur- 


poſe he enumerated the fucceſſes by which he him- 


| ſelf had raiſed his kingdom to its preſent pitch of 
greatneſs, and repreſented the numerous vices or 
defects of the enemy with whom he was now to 
contend, reciting their diviſions at home, their op- 
preſſion abroad, their avarice, and their inſatiable 
luſt of dominion. | | 

The Romans were ſome time undetermined in 
the choice of a perſon to be employed againſt this 
formidable enemy. Pompey, being {till in Spain, 
faw with regret a ſervice of this importance likely 
to fall to the ſhare of another ; and he had his 
partizans at Rome who would have gladly put off 

| | | the: 


z Appian. de Bell. Michrida:. 
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Har the nomination of any general to this command, 
. 7... AMP until he himſelf could arrive with his army to 
| receive it. He had about this time, impatient 

of his abſence from Rome, wrote à letter to the 
Senate, complaining, in petulant terms, of their 
negleR, and of the ſtraits to which the troops un- 
der his command were reduced for want of pay 
and proviſions, and threatening, if not ſpeedily 
ſupplied, to fall back upon Italy. The Conſul 
Lucullus, apprebending what might be the conſe- 
quence of Pompey's arrival, with a military force, 
and wiſhing not to furniſh him -with any pre- 
tence. for leaving his province, had the army in 
Spain completely ſupplied, and, at the ſame time, 
took proper meaſures to fupport his own preten- 
ſions to the command in Aſia. From his rank as 
Conſul in office, he had a natural claim to this ta- 
tion; and from his knowledge of the country, and 
of the 'war* with this very enemy, in which he 
had already borne ſome part i N N 2, he was 
| well 


I Vide Ciceronis in Luculo, erets. 


2 Plutarch. in Lucull. ivitio. Edit. Lond. 4to, vol. iii. p. 137. 

Cicero is often quoted to prove, that Lucullus, at this time, was a mere 
novice in war, and owed the knowledge by which he came to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, to ſpeculation and ſtudy, not to experience. It is obſerved by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, that Cicero, who, among his other pretenſions to fame, aſpired to 
that of a military commander, had an intereſt in having it believed, that great 
officers might be formed in this manner: But as he could not be ignorant that 
Lucullus had ated under Sylla, it is probable, that he affected to conſi der 
the part which was aſſigned to him by Sylla, as a mere civil employment. 
He is indeed mentioned as having charge of the coinage with which Sylla 
paid his army, and of the fleet with which he tranſported them into Afia : but 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that theſe were the only operations confided by Sylla 

to a lientenant of ſo much ability. | 
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well entitled to plead his qualifications and his HAP. 


merits. 1 87112 
When the provinces came to be diſtributed, the 
difficulties which preſented themſelves in Aſia were 
thought to require the preſence of both the Con- 
ſuls. The kingdom of Bythinia, which had been 
lately bequeathed to the Romans, was in danger 
of being invaded before they could obtain a for- 
mal poſſeſſion of this inheritance; at the ſame 
time that the enemy, by whom they were threat - 
ened, was not likely to limit his operations to the 
attack of that country. Of the Conſuls, Cotta 
was appointed to ſeize on the kingdom of Bythi- 
nia, and Lucullus to lead the army againſt Mithri- 
dates wherever elſe he ſhould carry the war. Cot- 
ta ſet out immediately for his province. Lucullus, 
being detained in making the neceſſary levies, fol- 
lowed ſome time afterwards; but before his arri- 
val in Afia, Cotta had been obliged to evacuate 
Bythinia, and to take refuge in Chalcedonia. The 
king of Pontus, being ſuperior both by ſea and by 
land, had over-run the country in the neighbour- 
hood of this place; and, having broke the chain 
which ſhut up the mouth of the harbour, entered 
and burnt ſome Roman gallies, which were ſtation- 
ed there. Not thinking it adviſable to attack the 
town of Chalcedonia, he turned his forces againſt 
Cyzicus, a port on the Propontis, and blocked up 
the place both by ſea and by land ; being well- 
provided with battering engines, and the other ne- 
ceſſaries of a ſiege, he had hopes of being ſoon 
| able 
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240 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 

0 HAP. able to reduce it by ſtorm; The inhabitants, ne- 
— ET vertheleſs, were prepared to reſiſt, and were in ex- 
pectation of being ſpeedily relieved by the Romans. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Lucullus ar- 
rials in Aſia; and having joined his new levies to 
the legions which had ſerved under Fimbria, and 
to the other troops already in the province, he aſ- 
ſembled an army of about thirty thouſand men, 
with which he advanced to re-eſtabliſh Cotta in 

- his province, and to relieve the town of Cyzicus. 
M ithridates being elated by his own fucceſſes, 
and by the ſuperiority of his numbers, did not ſuf- 
ficiently attend to the motions of Ducullus, ſuffered 
him to get poſſeſſion of the heights in his rear, and 
to cut off his principal ſupplies of proviſions and 
forage. Truſting, however, that his magazines 
would not be exhauſted before he ſhould have for- 
ced the town of Cyzicus to ſurrender, he continued 
the ſiege. But his engines not being well ſerved, 
and the defence being obſtinate; his army began to 
de diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and it became 
neceſſary to leſſen his conſumption. For this pur- 
| Poſe he ſecretly detached ſome part of his cavalry, 
which being intercepted by the Romans on their 
march, were cut off or diſperſed; and the king, 
now ſeeing the remainder of his troops unable to 
fubſiſt any longer in their preſent fituation, em- 
barked on board one of his gallies, ordered the 
army to force their way to Lampſacus, while he 
himſelf endeavoured -to eſcape with his fleet. In 
this retreat, being harraſfed by Lucullus, the great- 
| er 
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24 
er part of the late beſigers of Cyzicus periſhed in AF. 


paſſing the Aſopus and the Grannicus. The king 


himſelf, having put into Nicomedia, and from 

thence continuing his voyage thrqugh the Boſpho- 
rus to the Eüdkine, was overtaken on that ſea by a 

ſtorm, and loſt the greateſt part of his ſhipping. 
His own ' galley being ſunk, he hunſclf —_— 
eſcaped in a barge.  * 

The whole force with which the king of "ON 
tus had invaded: Bythinia, being thus diſpelled like 
a cloud, Lucullus employed ſometime in reducing 
the towns into which any of the troops of Mi- 
thridates had been received; and having effectual- 
ly deſtroyed the remains of the vanquiſhed army, 
took his route by Bythinia and Galatia towards 
Pontus. At the entrance into this kingdom was 
ſituate the town of Amyſus, a conſiderable fortreſs 
on the coaſt of the Euxine, into which had been 

thrown. a ſufficient force to retard the progreſs of 

an enemy.  Mithridates, under favour of the de- 
lays obtained by the defence of this place, aſ- 
{embled a new army at Cabira, near the frontier of 
Armenia. Here he muſtered about forty thouſand 
foot, and a conſiderable body of horſe, and was 
ſoliciting the Scythians, Armenians, and all the 
nations of that continent to his aid. 

Lucullus, in order to prevent, if poffible, any 
further reinforcements to the enemy, committed 
the ſiege of Amyſus to Murena, and advanced with 
his army into the plains of Cabira. On this ground 
the Roman horſe received repeated checks from 
thoſe of the enemy, and were kept in continual 

Vol. II. : | Q alarm 
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HA. alarm until their general, having. time to 1 9 
kx... MF the country, ayoided the plains on which the king 

of Pontus, by means of his cavalry, was greatly 
ſuperior. In purſuit of this plan, though very 
much ſtraitened for proviſions, Lucullus kept his 
poſition on the heights, until the enemy could be 
attacked with advantage. The ſkirmiſhes which 
happened between the foraging parties, brought 
into action conſiderable numbers from the reſpec- 
tive armies; and the troops of Mithridates, having 
been routed in one of 'theſe partial ep counters, the 
king took a reſolution to decamp in the night, and 
remove to a greater diſtance from his enemy. As 
ſoon as it was dark, the equipage and the attend- 
| ants of the leading men in the camp, to whom he 
had communicated this reſolution, began to with- 
draw; and the army, greatly alarmed with that 
appearance, was ſeized. with a panic, and could 
not be reſtrained from flight. Horſe: and foot, 
and bodies of every deſcription crowded in diſ- 
order into the outlets from the camp, and were 
trod under foot, or in great numbers periſhed by 
each other's. hands.. Mithridates himſelf, endea- 
youring to ſtop and to undeceive them, was car- 
ried off as by the . which could not be 
withſtood. 
Ihe noiſe of this tumult being heard to a great 
ande and the occaſion being known in the 
Roman camp, Lucullus advanced with his army 
to profit by the confufion into which the ene- 
my were fallen, and by a vigorous attack, ha- 
5 | 2 ving 
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ving put many to the ſword, haſtened their total CH 5 FP. 


rout and diſperſion. | 
The king himſelf was, by.one of his 8 
with difficulty mounted on horſeback, and muſt 


have been taken, if the purſuing party had not 


been amuſed in ſeizing ſome plunder, which he 


had ordered on purpoſe to be left in their way. 
A mule, loaded with ſome part of the royal trea- 
ſure, turned the attention of Tas vane white 

he himſelf made his eſcape. 151 
In his flight the king anos to * moſt 4 
fected with the fate of his women. The greateſt 
number of them were left at the palace of Phar- 
nacea, a place that muſt ſoon fall into the hands 
of the enemy. He therefore diſpatched a faithful 
eunuch with orders to put them to death, leaving 
the choice of the manner to themſelves. A few 
are particularly mentioned. Of two, who were 
his own ſiſters, Roxana and Statira, one died ut- 
tering execrations againſt her brother's cruelty, 
the other extolling, in- that extremity of his own 
fortune, the generous care he took of their honour. 
Monime, a Greek of Miletus, celebrated for her 
beauty, whom the king had long wooed in vain 
with proffers of great riches, and whom he won at 
laſt only by the participation of his crown, and 
the earneſt of the nuptial rites, had ever lamented 
her fortune, which, inſtead of a royal huſband and 
a palace, had given her' a priſon, and a barbarous 
keeper, Being now told, that ſhe muſt die, but 
that the manner of her death was left to her own 
= choice, 
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choice, ſhe unbound the royal fillet from her hair, 
and, uſing it as a bandage, endeavoured to ſtrangle 


herſelf. It broke i in.the attempt: * Bauble,” ſhe 


ſaid, it is not fit even for this! then ſtretching 


out her neck to the eunueh, bid him fulfil his ma- 


ſter's purpoſe. Berenice of Chios, another Græ- 
cian beauty, had likewiſe been honoured with the 
nuptial crown, and, having been attended in her 


Rate of melancholy elevation by her mother, who, 
on this occation, likewiſe reſolved to mee of 


„ 


The mother Dem wat ſhe might have the firſt 
draught ; and died before her daughter. The re- 


mainder of the doſe not being ſufficient for the 


queen, ſhe put herſelf likewiſe into the hands of the 
executioner, and was ſtrangled: By theſe deaths, 


the barbarous jealouſy of the king was gratiſied, 


and the future triumph of the Roman general d 69 
prived of its principal ornaments. 

Lucullus, after his victory, having no enemy in 
the field to oppoſe him, 'overran the country, and 
paſſed without - interruption through moſt of the 


towns in the kingdom of Pontus. He found many 


palaces enriched with treaſure, and adorned with 


barbarous magnificence; and, as might be ex- 


pected under ſuch a violent and diſtruſtful govern- 


ment, every where places of confinement crowded 
with priſoners of ſtate, whom the jealouſy of the 


king had ſecured, and whom his ſupercilious ne- 


glect had ſuffered to remain in cuſtody, even at- 


ter his jealouſy was N 


Mithridates, 


or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Mithridates, from his late defeat, fled into Ar- & x « p. 


menia, and claimed the protection of Tigranes, 
who, being married to his daughter, had already 
favoured him in his deſigns againſt the Romans. 

This powerful prince, now become ſovereign of 
Syria as well as Armenia, ſtill continued his re- 
ſidence in the laſt of theſe kingdoms at Tigrano- 
certa, a city he himſelf had built, ſtocked with in- 
habitants, and diſtinguiſned by his own name. On 
the arrival of Mithridates to ſue for his protection, 
Tigranes declined to ſee him, but ordered him a 
princely reception in one of the palaces. | 

Lucullus continued his purſuit of this flying ene- 
my only to the frontier of Armenia, and from 
thenee, ſending Publius Clodius, who was his bro- 
ther-in-law, to the court of Tigranes, with in- 
ſtructions to require that Mithridates ſhould be 
delivered up as a lawful prey, he himſelf fell back 
into the kingdom of Pontus, and ſoon after redu- 
ced Amyſus, together with Sinopé, and other pla- 
ces of ſtrength, which were held by the troops of 
the king. 

The inhabitants of theſe places had beek origi- 
nally colonies from Greece, and having been ſub- 
dued by the Perfians, were, on the arrival of Alex- 
ander the Great; from refpe& to their origin, re- 
ſtored to their freedom. In imitation of this ex- 
ample, and agreeably to the profeſſion which the 
Romans ever made of proteQing the liberties of 
Greece, Lucullus once more declared thoſe cities 
to be free. l 


Q 3 In 


THE » PROGRESS: AND TERMINATION 
In his quality of Proconſul having, now fuffi- 


8 cient leiſure to attend to the general ſtate of the Ro- 


man affairs that were committed to his government, 
found the following particulars from which we may 
collect the meaſure of abuſe to which the conquered 
provinces were expoſed; - The collectors of, reve- 
nue, under pretext of levying the tax impoſed by 
. Sylla, had been guilty! of the greateſt oppreſſions. 
The inhabitants, in order to pay this tax, borrow- 
ed money of the Roman officers and merchants at 
exorbitant intereſt ; and, when they no longer had 
any credit, their effects were diſtrained for pay- 
ment, or themſel ves threatened with impriſonment 
and tortures : private perſons. were reduced to the 
neceſſity of expoſing their children to ſale, and cor- 
porations of ſelling the pictures, images, and other 
ornaments of their temples, in order to ſatisfy theſe 
inhuman creditors. Willing to reſtrain, or to cor- 
rect theſe abuſes, Lucullus ordained, that where 
the ſum exacted for uſury was equal to the capi- 
tal, the. debt ſhould be cancelled ; and in other ca- 
ſes, fixed the intereſt at a moderate rate. Theſe 
acts of beneficence-or juſtice to the provinces were, 
by the farmers of the revenue, repreſented as acts 
of oppreſſion and cruelty to themſelves, and were, 
among their connections, and the ſharers of their 
profits at Rome, ſtated againſt REES: _— 
0 e IR; nne Eur 
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HAP. 


or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. | 


c HA P. XVI. 


Efeape and Revolt of the Gladiators at Capua. 
Spartacus. — Action and Defeat of Lentulus 
tboe Roman Conſul. And of Caſſius the Prætor of 
| Gar — Appointment of M. Craſſus for this Ser- 
vice. Deſtruction of the Gladiators. —Triumph 
of Metellus and Pompey.—Conful/hip of Pompey 


and Crafſus.—Tribunes reſtored to their former- 


Powers.—Conſulate of Metellus and Hortenfius. 
War in Crete. Renewal of the War in Pontus 
and Armenia. Defeat of Tigranes. —Negotia- 
tion with the King of Parthia.- Mutiny of the 
Roman Army.——Complaints of Piracies commit- 
ted in the Roman Seas.—Commiſſion propoſed to 
Pompey.—His Conduct againſt the Pirates. — His 
Commiſſion extended to Pontus. Operations againſt 
 Mithridates.—Defeat and Flight of that Prince. 
«—Operations of Pompey in Syria Siege and 
Reduttion of Jeruſalem. Death of Mithridates. 
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OON after the war, of which we have thus HAF. 


ſtated the event, had commenced in Aſia, Ita- 


XVI. 


ly was thrown into great confuſion by the acciden- V © 680. 


tal eſcape of a few gladiators from the place of Van, C. 
their confinement at Capua. 


trained up to furniſh their maſters with a ſpecta- 
cle, which, though cruel and barbarous, drew nu- 


merous crowds of beholders. It was at firſt in- 
troduced as a ſpecies of human ſacrifice at fune- 
rals, and ſuch victims were now kept by the weal- 


Q4 thy 


Theſe were ſlaves ws. 


69 "8 


Va- 
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chf. thy in great numbers for the entertainment of the 
. public, and even for private amuſement. The 


handſomeſt, the moſt active, and the boldeſt of the 
ſlaves or captives were ſelected for this purpoſe. 
They were ſworn to decline no combat, and to 
ſhun no hardſhip, to which they were expoſed by 
their maſters; they were of different denomina- 
tions, and accuſtomed to fight in different ways; 
but thoſe from whom the whole received their de- 
fignation, employed the ſword and buckler, or 
target; and they commonly fought naked, that the 
place and nature of the wounds they received 
might the more plainly appear. 

Even in this proſtitution of valour, refinements of 
honour were introduced. There were certain gra- 
ces of attitude which the gladiator was not per- 
mitted to quit, even to avoid a wound. There was 
a manner which he ſtudied to preſerve in his fall, 
in his bleeding poſture, and even in his death. 
He was applauded, or hiſſed, according as he ſuc- 
ceeded or failed in any of theſe particulars. When, 
after a tedious ſtruggle, he was ſpent with labour 
and with the loſs of blood, he ſtill endeavoured to 
preſerve the dignity of his character, dropt or re- 


ſumed the ſword at his maſter's pleaſure, and look - 


ed round to the ſpectators for marks of their fatis- 
faction and applauſe . 

Perſons of every age, ane and ſex, abend 
ed at theſe exhibitions; and when the pair who 
were act ty * to train and to bleed, the 


ſpectators, 
2 Cicer. Tuſculanarum, lib. ii. c. 47. 
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ſpectators, being divided in their inclinations, en- cy ae. 
deavoured to excite, by their cries and acclama·— . 


tions, the party they favoured; and when the con- 
teſt was ended, called to the victor to ſtrike, or to 
ſpare, according as the vanquiſhed was ſuppoſed 
to have forfeited or to have deſerved his life”, 
With ſpectacles of this ſort, which muſt create fo 
much diſguſt and horror in the recital, the Ro- 
mans were more intoxicated than any populace in 
modern Europe now are with the baiting of bulls, 
or the running of horſes, probably becauſe they 
were more deeply affected, n more item 
moved by the ſcene. ; 

Spartacus, a Thracian captive, who, on account 
of his ſtrength and activity, had been deſtined for 
this barbarous profeſſion, with about ſeventy or 
_ eighty of his companions, having eſcaped from their 
place of confinement, armed themſelyes with ſuch 
weapons as accident preſented to them, and reti- 
ring to fome faftneſs on the aſcents of Veſuvius, 
from thence haraſſed the country with robberies 
and murders. « If we are to fight,” ſaid the leader 
of this deſperate band, ( let us fight againſt our 
oppreſſors, and in behalf of our own liberties, 
not to make ſport for this petulant and cruel 
«© race of men.” Multitudes of flaves from every 
quarter flocked to his ſtandard. The Præfect of 
Capua turned out the inhabitants of his dittriet 
againſt them, but was defeated. a 

This feeble and unſuccelsrul attempt to quell 

the 


x Cicezo pro Sexto, c. 29, Tuſcul. Quet. Spartacus, lib. ii, e. 17. 
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ca Ar. the inſurrection, furniſhed the rebels with arms, 


XVI 


raiſed their reputation and their courage. 
Their leader, by his generoſity in rejecting his 
own ſhare of any booty he made by his conduct 
and his valour, acquired the authority of a legal 
commander; and, having named Crixus and Oe- 
nomaus, two other gladiators, for his ſubordinate 
officers, he formed the multitudes that reſorted to 
him into regular bodies, employed a certain num- 
ber to fabricate arms, and to procure the neceſſary 
accommodations of a camp, till at length he col- 
lected an army of ſeventy thouſand men, with 
which he commanded the country to a great ex- 
tent. He had already ſucceſſively defeated the 
Prætors Clodius, Varinus, and Coſſinius, who had 
been ſent againſt him with conſiderable forces, ſo 
that it became neceſſary to order proper levies, and 
to give to the Conſuls the charge of repreſſing 
this formidable enemy, - 
Fpartacus had too much prudence to think Rn 
{elf fit to contend with the force of the Roman 
State, which he perceived muſt ſoon be aſſembled 
againſt him. He contented himſelf, therefore, 
with a more rational ſcheme of conducting his ar- 
my by the ridge of the Appenines, till he ſhould 
gain the Alps, from whence his followers, whether 
Gauls, Germans, or Thracians, might ſeparate, 
each into the country of which he was a native, 
or from which he had been brought into the ſtate 
of bondage, from which they now endeavoured to 
extricate themſelves. 


While | 
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While he began his progreſs by the mountains, c 1 ae. 


in order to execute this project, the Conſuls, Gel- 
lius and Lentulus, had already taken the field a- 


XVI. 


— — 
U. C. 681. 


L. Gell. Po- 


gainſt him. They at firſt ſurpriſed and cut off a Pico cr. 
conſiderable body under Crixus, who had fallen Clodianus. 


down from the heights in order to pillage the 
country. But Lentulus afterwards preſſing hard 
upon Spartacus, who led the main body of the 
rebels, brought on an action, in which the conſu- 
lar army was defeated with conſiderable loſs. Caſ- 
ſius too, the Prætor of Ciſalpine Gaul, having ad- 
vanced upon him with an army of ten thouſand 
men, was repulſed with great ſlaughter. | 

In conſequence of theſe advantages, Spartacus 
might no doubt have effected his retreat to the 
Alps; but his army being. elated with victory, 
and conſidering themſelves as maſters of Italy, 
were unwilling to abandon their conqueſt. He 
himſelf formed. a new project of marching to 
Rome; and for this purpoſe deſtroyed all his ſu- 
perfluous baggage and cattle, put his captives to 
death, and refuſed to receive any more of the 
_ faves, who were ſtill in multitudes reſorting to his 
ſtandard. He probably expected to elude or to 
paſs the Roman armies without a battle, and to 


force the city of Rome itſelf by an unexpected af- 


fault. In this he was diſappointed by the Con- 
fuls, with whom he was obliged to fight in the 
Picenum ; and, though victorious in the action, 
he loſt hopes of ſurpriſing the city, But ſtill 
thinking himſelf in condition to keep his ground 
| tis 
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CHAP, in Italy, he only altered his route, and directed 
— his march towards Lucania. 
The Romans, greatly e and thrown 
into ſome degree of conſternation, by the unex- * 
pected continuance of an inſurrection which had 
giyen them much trouble, and which expoſed 
their armies to much danger, with little proſpect 
of honour ; not being courted, as uſual, for the 
command in this ſervice, they impoſed rather than 
conferred it on Marcus Craſſus, then in the rank of 
Prætor, and conſidered as a perſon of conſequence, 
more on account of his wealth than of his abili- 
ties; though in this fervice, after others had fail- 
ed, he laid the foundation of a more favourable 
judgment. They at the ſame time ſent orders to 
Pompey, who had finiſhed the war in Spain, to 
haſten into Italy with his army; and to the Pro- 
conſul of Macedonia, to embark with what _ 
could be ſpared from his province. 
Craſſus aſſembled no leſs than ſix d with 
which he joined the army which had been already 
ſo unſucceſsful againſt the revolt. Of the troops 
who had miſcarried, he is ſaid to have executed, 
perhaps only decimated, four thouſand, as an ex- 
ample to the new levies, and as a warning of the 
ſeverities they were to expect for any * in 
the remaining part of the ſervice. ee 
Upon his arrival in Lucania he cut off ten thou- 
ſand of the rebels, who were ſtationed at a diſ- 
tance from the main body of their army, and he 
endeayoured to ſhut up Spartacus in the peninſula 
of 
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of *Brutium, or head of land which extends to the cy ay. 
Straits of Meſſina. The gladiators deſired to paſs YE, 


into Sicily, where their fellow- ſufferers, the ſlaves 
of that iſland, were not yet entirely ſubdued, and 
where great numbers at all times were prepared 


to revolt : but they were prevented by the want 
of ſhipping. Craſſus at the ſame time undertook 
a work of great labour, that of intrenching the 
land from ſea to ſea with a ditch fifteen feet wide, 
and as many deep, extending, according to Plu- 


tarch, three hundred ſtadia, or above thirty miles. 
Spartacus endeavouring to interrupt the execu- 
tion of this work, was frequently repulſed; and 
his followers beginning to deſpond, entertained 


thoughts of ſurrender. But in order to ſupply 


by deſpair what they loſt in courage, he put 


them in mind that they fought not upon equal 
terms with their enemies; that they muſt either 
conquer or be treated as fugitive ſlaves; and, 
to enforce his admonitions, he ordered one of his 


captiyes to be nailed to the croſs in fight of both 
armies: © This,” he ſaid to his own people, © is 
« an example of what you are to ſuffer if you 
« fall into the enemy's hands.” 

- Whilſt Craſſus was buſy completing his line of 
countervallation, Spartacus prepared to force it ; 
and, having provided faggots and other materials 


for this purpoſe, filled up the ditch at a convenient 


place, and paſſed it in the night with the whole 


body of his followers, Directing his flight to 


Apulia, 
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CHAP. Apulia, he was Darlued, and n e in 
his march. 5 


Accounts being e at Wen in the camp yo 
Craſſus and in that of Spartacus, that freſh troops 
were landed at Brunduſium from Macedonia, and 
that Pompey. Was arrived in Italy, and on his 
march to join Craſſus, both armies were equally 
diſpoſed to hazard a. battle; the gladiators, that 
they might not be attacked at once by ſo many ene- 
mies as were collecting againſt them; and the Ro- 
mans under Craſſus, that Pompey might not arrive 
to ſnatch out of their hands the glory of terminating 
the war. Under the influence of theſe different 
motiyes, both leaders drew forth their armies; 

and when they were ready to engage, Spartacus, 
with the valour rather of a gladiator, than of a ge- 
neral, alighting from his horſe, and ſaying aloud, 
in the hearing of his followers, © If I conquer to- 
« day, I ſhall. be better mounted; if not, I ſhall 
* not have occaſion for a horſe,” he plunged his 
ſword into the body of the animal. With this 
earneſt of a reſolution. to conquer or to die, he ad- 
vanced towards the enemy; directing the diviſion 
in which he himſelf commanded to make their 
attack where he underſtood the Roman general 
Was poſted. He intended to decide the action by 
foreing the Romans in that quarter; but after 
mach bloodſhed, being mangled with wounds, and 
Mill almoſt alone in the midſt of his enemies, he 
continued to fight till he was killed; and the vic- 
tory of courſe declared for his enemy. About a 
| thouſand 


thouſand of the Romans were ſlain; of the  yan- CHAP. 
quiſhed the greateſt laughter, as uſual in ancient 2), 


battles, took place after the flight began. The 
dead were not numbered ; about fix thouſand were 
taken, and, in the manner of executing the ſen- 
tence of death on ſlaves, they were nailed to the 
croſs in rows, that almoſt lined the way from Ca- 
pua to Rome. Such as eſcaped from the field of 
battle, being about five thouſand, fell into the 
hands of Pompey, and furniſhed a pretence to his 
flatterers for aſcribing to * * honour _ termi- 
nating the war. | 
The mean quality of there enemy nnn, in the 
preſent caſe, precluded even Craſſus from the ho- 
nour of a triumph; he could have only an ovation 
or military proceſſion on foot. But inſtead of the 
myrtle wreath, uſual on ſuch occafions, he had 
credit enough with the n to Ae the . 
crown "| +17 
' Pompey too arrived at the mme time in the city 
with new and uncommon pretenfions, requiring a 
diſpenſation from the law and eſtabliſhed forms of 
the commonwealth. The ſervice he had conducted 
in Spain being of the nature of a civil war of Ro- 
man citizens againſt one another, or againſt ſub- 
jects of the empire, with a Roman general at their 
head, did not give a regular claim to a triumph : 
The victor himſelf was yet under the legal age, 
and had not paſſed through any of the previous 
ſteps of Velen, Adile and Pretor ; yet on the 
| preſent 


FT 
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HA x. Preſent occaſion he not only inſiſted on a triumph, 
bot put in his claim likewiſe to an e no- 
| mination to the office of Conſul. 07 line 
It now became extremely N 6-264 the eſ- 
tahliſhied honours of the State, conferred in the 
uſual way, were not adequate to the pretenſions 
of this young man: that he muſt have new and 
ſingular appointments, or thoſe already known 
beſtowed: on him in ſome new and ſingular man- 
ner. His enemies obſerved, that he avoided every 
occaſion of fair competition with his fellow. citi- 
zens; that he took a rank of importance to himſelf, 
which he did not ſubmit to have examined; and 
that he ever :aſpired to an eminence in which he 
might ſtand alone, or in the firſt place of public 
_ "conſideration and honour. His partizans, on the 
contrary, ſtated the extraordinary favours beſtowed: 
on him, as the foundation of ſtill farther diftine- 
tions. In enumerating his ſervices upon his re- 
turn from Spain, they reckoned up, according to 
Pliny, eight hundred and ſeventy- one towns, from 
the Pyrennees to the extremities of that country, 
which he had reduced; obſerved that he had ſur- 
paſſed the glory of all the officers who had gone 
before him in that ſervice; and, in conſequence 
of theſe repreſentations, though ſtill in a private 
ſtation, he was admitted to a triumph, or partogk 
with Metellus in this honour. _. 
» Pompey had hitherto, in all the late Alpes, 
eilen part with the ariſtoeracy; but not without 
* 
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b vid. Cicer. pio Lege Manilia. 
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ſuſpicion of aiming too high for republican go- HA. 


vernment of any ſort. While he ſupported the — 
Senate, he affected a kind of diſtinction ſupe- 
rior to thoſe who compoſed it, and was not con- 


tent with equality, even among the firſt ranks of 


his country. He acquieſced, nevertheleſs, in the 
mere ſhew of importance, and did not inſiſt on 
prerogatives which might have engaged him in 
conteſts, and expoſed his pretenſions to too near 
an inſpection. Upon his approach at the head of 
an army from Spain, the Senate was greatly alarm- 
ed; but he gave the moſt unfeigned aſſurances 
of his intention to diſband his army as ſoon as they 


ſhould have attended his triumph. The Senate 


accordingly gave way to this irregular pretenſion, 


and afterwards to the pretenſion, ſtill more dan- 


gerous, which, without any of the previous condi- 

tions which the law required, he made to the Con- u. c. 58. 
ſulate. Craſſus, who having been Prætor in the * 
preceding year, now ſtood for the ſame office, en- agaus. 
tered into a concert with Pompey, by which not- 
withſtanding their mutual jealouſy of each other, 

they joined their intereſts, and were elected to- 
gether. | IG £3 {T0 

Under the adminiſtration of theſe dts Daw: 

important laws are ſaid to have paſſed, although- | i 
moſt of the particulars have eſcaped the notice; | 
of thoſe from whom our accounts are taken. It j 
appears that Pompey now began to pay his court to 
the popular faction; and, though he profeſſed to 
ſupport the authority of the Senate, withed to have 


Vol. II. R it 
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it-in his power, on occaſion; to. take the ſenſe of 
u bat was called the aſſembly of the People againſt 
* or, in other words, to counteract them by 
means of the . tumults which bare 1 


name. 


The Tnbunes Quindius nnd 1 bad 
for two years ſuoceſſiyely lahoured to remove the 


bars which had, by the eonſtitution of Sylla, been 


oppoſed. to the abuſes of the tribunitian power. 
They had been ſtrenuoufly reſiſted by Lucullus 
and others, who held the office of Conſul, during 


the dependence of the queſtions which had ariſen 


on that ſubject. By the favour of Pompey and 
Oraſſus, however, the Tribunes obtained a reſti- 


tution of the privileges which their predeceſſors, 


in former times of the republic, had ſo often abuſed; 
and, together with the. ſecurity of their ſacred and 


_  - 1nviolahle character, and their negative in all pro- 
-  ceedings of the State, they were again permitted 
to propoſe laws, and to harangue the people; a 


dangerous meaſure, by which Pompey at once ren- 
dered fruitleſs that reformation which was the 


only apology for the blood ſo laviſhly ſhed, not 


only by Sylla, but likewiſe by himſelf. Caius Ju- 


ius Cæſar, at the ſame time, having the rank of 


Legionary Tribune conferred upon him by the 
public choice, was extremely active in procu- 
ring thoſe popular acts; a policy in which he 
was more conſiſtent with himſelf than Pompey, 


and only purſued the courſe of that party with 
_ which he had been aſſociated in his earlieſt years: 


Under 


x Suetonius in C. Jul. Czar, Ib. l 
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Under this Conſulate, and probably with the cue. 
encouragement of Pompey, the law of Sylla, re. — 


ſpecting the judicatures, was, upon the motion of 
the Prætor, Aurelius Cotta, likewiſe repealed ; 
and it was permitted to the Prætors to draught 


the judges in equal numbers from the Senate, the Lex Aure- 
Knights, and a certain claſs of the People, whoſe aria: 


deſcription is not clearly aſcertained. This was, 
perhaps, a juſt correction of Sylla's partiality to 
the Nobles; and, if it had not been accompanied 
by the former act, which reſtored to the Tribunes 
powers which they had ſo often abuſed, might 
have merited applauſe. | 
In the mean time, corruption rend w with a haſty 
pace; among the lower ranks, in contempt of go- 
vernment; among the higher, in covetouſneſs and 
prodigality, with an ardour for lucrative appoint- 
ments, and the opportunity of extortion in the 
provinces. As the offices of State at Rome began 
to be coveted with a view to the employments 
abroad, to which they conducted, Pompey, in or- 
der to difplay his own difintereſtednefs, with an 
oblique reproof to the Nobility who aſpired to 
magiſtracy with ſuch mercenary views, took a for- 
mal oath in entering on his Conſulate, that he 
would not, at the expiration of his office, accept 
of any government in the provinces ; by this ex- 
ample of generofity in himſelf, and by the cenfure 
it implied of others, he obtained great credit with 
the People, and furniſhed his emiſſaries, who w-© 
R 2 ever. 


z Tribuni Erarii. 
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CHAP. ever buſy in ſounding his praiſe, with a pretence 
for enhancing hi * h 
— g his merit. It may, however, from 


his character and policy i in other inſtances, be ſu- 
ſpected, that he remained at Rome with intention 
to watch opportunities of raiſing his own conſider- 
ation, and of obtaining, by the ſtrength. of his 
party, any extraordinary / truſt or commiſſion of 
which the occaſion ſhould ariſe. N | 
This adventurer, in the adminiſtration of ** 
eee had procured the reyival of the Cenſors 
functions. Theſe had been intermitted about ſixteen 
years, during great part of which time the republic 
had been in a ſtate of civil war; and the prevail- 
ing parties, in their turns, mutually had recourſe to 
acts of baniſhment, confiſcations, and military ex- 
ecutions againſt each other. In ſuch times, even 
after the ſword was ſneathed, the power of Cen- | 
ſor, in the firſt heat of party-reſentment, could 
not be ſafely entruſted with any of the citizens; 
and the attempts which were now made. to revive 
it, though in appearance ſucceſsful, could not give 
it a permanent | footing in the commonwealth. 
The public was arriyed at a ſtate in which men 
complain of evils, out cannot ques their reme- 
dies. FT OUTS 
L. Gellius e and Cn, Cornelius Leneu- 
lus, being entruſted, in the character of Cenſors, 
with the making up of the, rolls of the People, 
muſtered four hundred and fifty thauſapd citizens. 
Frey purged the Senate with great ſeverity, hav- 
ing e unged ſixty- four from the number, and 
zmong ther. C. Antonius, afterwards Conſul, aſſign- 


ing 
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ing as their reaſon, that he, having the command cn HA P. 
on the coaſts of Aſia and Greece, had pillaged the 8 


allies, and mortgaged and ſquandered his own 
eſtate, But what moſt diſtinguiſhed this Cenſor- 
ſhip was an incident, for the fake of which, it is 
likely, the folemnity of the Cenfus had been now 
tevived. | 

It was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſtons for the 
Knights to paſs in review, each leading his horſe 
before the Cenſors. They were queſtioned reſpect- 
ing their age, the number of their campaigns, and 
the perſons under whoſe command they had ſerved ; 
and if they had been already on the military lift 
the ten years preſcribed by law, they received 
an exemption for the future, and were veſted with 
the privileges which were annexed to this cir- 
cumſtance. At this part of the ceremony the 
People were ſurpriſed to ſee their Conful, Pompey 
the Great, deſcending into the market-place, lead- 
ing his horſe 1 in quality of a ſimple Knight, but 
drefled i in his conſular robes, and preceded by the 
Lictors. Being queſtioned by the Cenſor, whether 
he had ſerved the ſtated number of years, he an- 
ſwered that he had, and all of them in, armies 
commanded by himſelf. This farce was received 
with loud acclamations of the People; and the 
Cenſors having granted the cuſtomary exemption, 
roſe from their ſeats, and, followed by a great 
multitude of the People, attended this equeſtrian 


Conſul to his own houſe”. 
R 3 | ID 
1 Plutarch. in Pompeio. Pompey, it is probable, was ſtill no more than a 
Knight, having a ſeat in the Senate as magiſtrate without being yet placed 
on the rolls, 
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It is obſerved that Crafſus and Pompey, although 


2 they entered on office in concert, yet differed in 


the courſe of their adminiſtration on ſubjects 
which are not particularly mentioned. As Craſ- 
ſus was in poſſeſſion of great wealth, he endea- 
voured, by his liberalities, to vie with the impoſing 
ſtate and popular arts of his colleague. In this 
view he gave a public entertainment at ten thou- 
ſand tables, and diſtributed three months proviſion 
of corn to the more indigent citizens. To account 
for his being able to court the People in ſo ſump- 
tuous a manner, it is ſaid, that having inherited 
from his father a fortune of three hundred ta- 
lents, or near ſixty thouſand pounds; he increaſed 
it, by purchaſing at a low price the eſtates of 
thoſe who were proſcribed in the late troubles, 
and by letting for hire the labour of a numerous 
family of flaves, inſtructed in various arts and 
callings ; and by theſe means was become ſo rich, 
that when, ſome time after this date, he was about. 
to depart for Aſia, and conlecrated the tenth part 
of his eſtate to Herculus, he was found to poſſeſs 
ſeven thoufand one hundred talents, or about one 
million three hundred and ſeventy thouſand and 
three hundred pounds Sterling. 

Pompey, at the expiration of his year in the 
Conſulſhip, agreeably to the oath he had taken, re- 
mained at Rome in a private ſtation ; but, fill 


unchanged 1 in his manner, iin the reſerve 
and 


1 Plutarch. im Craſſo. As the intereſt of money was prohibited at Rome, 
under the denomination of uſury being clandeſtine, was in fact unlimited, 
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and ſtatelineſs of a perſon. raiſed above the con- cx a x. 


dition of a mere citizen, or even above that of the 
firſt Senators of conſular rank. Other candidates 
for conſideration and public honours endeavoured, 
by their talents and eloquence, to make themſelves 
neceſſary to thoſe who had affairs to folicit with 
the public, or even to make themſelves feared 
by thoſe who were obnoxious to the law. They 
laboured to diſtinguiſh themſelves as able advo- 
cates. or formidable accuſers at the bar, and to 
ſtrengthen their intereſt by procuring the ſupport 
of thoſe to whom their talents either were or 
might become of importance. Pompey, on the 
contrary, ſtating himſelf as an exception to com- 
mon rules, avoided' the courts of juſtice and other 
places of ordinary reſort, did not commit his ta- 
lents to the public judgment, nor preſent his per- 
ſon to the public view; took the reſpect that was 
paid to him as a right; ſeldom went abroad, and 
never without a numerous train of attendants *. 
He was formed for the tate of a prince, and might 
have ſtolen into that high ſtation even at Rome, 
if men, born to equality, could have ſuffered an 
elevation which no meaſure of perſonal merit could 
at once have procured; or had been willing, when 
troubled with faction, to forego their own im- 
. portahce, in order to obtain peace and the com- 
forts of a moderate government. The pretenſions 
of Pompey, however, were extremely diſagreeahle 
to the Senate, and not otherwiſe acceptable, even 

| R 4 310 to 
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CHAP. to the People; than as they nden to mene the 
9 Pate of that order of men. 

2 C. 684. ©: The Confulate of Craffus 10 ne wits He- 
b e. ceeded by that of Q. Hortenfius and Q. Cæcilius 
Cretiesm. Metellus. In the diſtribution of provinces, Crete, 
with the command of an armament to be ſent into 
that iſland, fell to the lot of Hortenſius; but this 
citizen, having acquired his eonſideration by his 
eloquence in pleading the cauſes of his friends, 
and being accuſtomed to the bar, perhaps in a 
degree that interfered with the ordinary military 
character of a Roman officer of State, declined to 
accept of this government; leaving it, together 
with the command of the army that was to be 
employed in the reduction of the iſtand, to his 
colleague Metellus, who afterwards received the 
appellation of Creticus, from the ——— he 
——— in this ſer vice. : 
The Cretans, and moſt of the deer ſeafiring 
people on the confines of Aſia and Europe, had in 
the late war taken an active part againſt the Ro- 
mans. They had, by the influence of Mithri- 
dates, and by their own diſpofition to rapine and 
piracy, been led to prey upon the traders, and 
upon. the carriers of revenue who were frequent- 
p -ly- paſſing to Rome from the provinces. The de- 
ſire of ſharing in the profits that were made by 
this ſpecies of war, had filled the ſea with pirates 
and freebooters, againſt whom the Senate had em- 
ployed a fueeeſſion of officers, with extenſive com- 
mands, on the coaſts both of Aſia and Europe. 
| Among 
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Oe others, M. Antonius had been ſent on this c h WA 7. 
ſervice, and was accuſed of abuſirig his power, by IT CG 


.opprefling the Sicilians, and the people of other 
maritime provinces, who were innocent of the 
"crimes he was charged to repreſs, In a deſcent on 
the iſland of Crete he was defeated and killed, 
and left the Romans engaged with the people of 
that ifland in a war which was thought to require 
the preſence of one of the Conſuls. And the lot, as 
has been obſerved; having fallen on Hortenſius, was 
transferred to his colleague Metellus. 


Such was the ſtate of affairs, and ſuch the deſti- v. c. 6s; . 


nation of the Roman officers, when Lucullus re- 


L. Cæc. 
Metellus, 


ceived from Tigranes a return to the demand which . 


he made of having Mithridates delivered up as his 
priſoner. This prince, at the arrival of Clodius, 
who bore the meſſage, had made a progreſs to the 
coaſts of Phœnicia, and to the farther extremities 
of his empire. To verify the ſtate and title which 
he aſſumed of King of Kings, he affected, when 
he mounted on horſeback, to have four captive 
ſovereigns to walk by his ſtirrup, and obliged them, 
on other occaſions, to perform every office of me- 


nial duty and ſervile attendance on his perſon. 


Lucullus, inſtead of the tile which was affected 
by this prince, had accoſted him in his letter only 
with the ſimple title of king. His meſſenger, how- 
ever, was admitted to an audience, and made his 
demand that Mithridates, a vanquiſhed enemy, 
whoſe territories were already i in the pofſeffion of 

the 
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chf. the Romans, ſhould be delivered up to adorn the 
uvaor's triumph. This, if refuſed, ſaid the bearer of 


— 


the meſſage, the Roman general would be entitled 
to extort by force, and would not fail, with a 
mighty army for that purpoſe, to purſue his fugi- 
tive wherever he was received and protected. The 


king of Armenia, unuſed even to a plain addreſs, 


much leſs to inſult and threats, heard this demand 
with real indignation; and though, with an ap- 
pearance of temper, he made offer of the cuſtoma- 

ry preſents and honours to the perſon who deli- 
2 the meſſage, he took his reſolution againſt 


thoſe from whom it came, and from having bare- 


ly. permitted, Mithridates to take refuge in his 


kingdom, determined to eſpouſe his cauſe. He 
gave for anſwer to Clodius, that he would not de- 
liver up the unfortunate king, and that, if the Ro- 
mans invaded his territories, he knew how to de- 

fend them. He ſoon afterwards admitted Mithri- 


dates into his preſence, and determined to ſupport 
him with the neceſſary force againſt his enemies. 

_ Upon receiving this anſwer from Tigranes, Lu- 
cullus reſolved without delay to march into Ar- 
menia. He choſe for this expedition two legions 
and a body of horſe, on whom he prevailed, though 


with ſome difficulty, to enter on a new war at a 


time when they flattered themſelves that their la- 
bours were ended, and that the rewards they ex- 
pected were * their reach. With haſty mar- 
ches he arrived on the Euphrates, and paſſed that 


river before the enemy were aware of his approach. 


Tigranes 
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Tigranes treated the firſt reports of his coming cn a x. 
with contempt, and ordered the perſon , who pre- 


ſumed to bring ſuch accounts to be puniſhed. But 
being aſſured, beyond a poſlibility of doubt, that 
an enemy was actually on his territories, he ſent 
Metrodorus, one of his generals, at the head of a 
conſiderable force, with orders to. take alive the 
perſon of Lucullus, whom he was deſirous to ſee, 
but not to ſpare a man of the whole army befides, 
With theſe. orders, the Armenian general ſet 
out on the road by which the Romans were 
known to advance, and haſtened to meet them. 
Both armies, on the march, had intelligence of 
each other. Lucullus, upon the approach of the 
enemy, halted, began to intrench, and, in order 
to gain time, detached Sextilius, with about three 
thouſand men, to obſerve the Armenians, and, if 
_ poſſible, without riſking an action, to amuſe them 
till his works were completed. But ſuch was the 
incapacity and preſumption of the enemy, that 
Sextilius, being attacked by them, gained an en- 
tire victory with but a part of the Roman army; 
Metrodorus himſelf being killed, his army was put 
to the rout with great ſlaughter. 
After this victory Lucullus, in order the more 
effectually to alarm and to diſtract the Armenians, 
ſeparated his army into three diviſions. With one 
he intercepted and diſperſed a body of Arabs, who 
were marching to join the king; with another he 
ſurpriſed Tigranes himſelf, in a diſadvantageous 
ſituation, and obliged him to fly with the loſs of 
| his 


U 
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en Ar his attendants, equipage, and the baggage of his 
army. At the head of the third diviſion he him- 


| loſs to themſelves, they made a great ſlaughter of 


ſelf advanced to Tigranocerta, and inveſted that 

place 125 © 
After theſe Lififters Tigrants' made an effort to 

aſſemble the force of his kingdom; and bringing 


into the field all the troops of his allies, as well as 


his own, muſtered an army of one hundred and 


fifty thouſand heavy- armed foot, fifty-five thon- 


ſand horſe, and twenty 1 thouſand archers and ſling- 
ers. He was adviſed by Mithridates not to riſk a 


battle, but to lay waſte the country from which the 


Romans were ſupplied with proviſions, and there- 
by oblige them to raiſe the ſiege of Triganocerta, 


and repaſs the Euphrates, with the diſad vantage 


of having an enemy ſtill in force to hang on their 
rear. This counſel of Mithridates, founded in 


the experience he had ſo dearly bought, was ill 


ſuited to the preſumption of the king. He there- 
fore advanced towards the Romans, impatient to 
relieve his capital, and the principal ſeat of his 


magnificence. Lucullus, truſting to the ſpecimens 


he had already ſeen of the Armenian armies, ven- 
tured to divide his force, and, without raiſing the 


fiege, marched with one diviſion to meet this nu- 


merous enemy. In the action that followed, the 
Armenian horſe being in the van, were defeated, 


and driven back on the foot of their own army, 


threw them into confuſion, and gave the Romans 
an eaſy victory, in which, with very inconſiderable 


the 


Te 
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* enemy. The king himſelf, to pron PTY c HAP. 
known in his flight, unbound the royal diadem — 


from his head, and left it to become a _ in the 
ſpoils of theiday; t | 
Mariæus, WhO commanded in > Tip, 
hearing of his maſter's defeat, and fearing a re- 
yolt of the Greeks and other foreigners, who had 
been aſſembled by force in that ſettlement, ordered 


them to be ſearched and diſarmed. This order they 


looked on as the prelude to a maſſacre, and crowd- 
ing together, defended themſelves with the clubs 
and other weapons they could ſeize. They ſur- 
rounded a party that was ſent to diſperſe them, 
and having by that means got a ſupply of arms, 
they took poſſeſſion of a tower which command 
ed one of the principal gates, and from thence in- 
vited the Romans to enter the place. Lucullus 
accordingly ſeized the oppartunity, and became 
maſter of the city. The ſpoil, was great; Ti- 
granes having collected here, as at the principal 
ſeat of his yanity, the wealth, and magnificence of 
his court. 
| Mithridates, ho had bas ——_ in the late 
action, met the king of Armenia in his flight; and, 
having endeavoured to re: eſtabliſi his equipage 
and his retinue by a participation of his own, ex- 
horted him not to deſpair, but to aſſemble his ar- 
my anew, and to perſiſt i in the war. They agreed, 
at the ſame time, on an embaſſy to the king of 
Parthia, with offers of reconciliation on the part 


of Tigranes, who, at this time, was at war with 
that 


_ +. * 
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"CHAP. that prince, and of ſatisfaction on the ſubjects in 
— conteſt between them, provided the Parthians 
would join in the confederacy againſt the Romans. 
They endeavoured to perſuade the king of Par- 

thia, that he was by no means an unconcerned 
ſpectator in the preſent conteſt ; that the quarrel 
which the Romans now had with the kings of Ar- 
menia and Pontus, was the ſame with that which 
they formerly had with Philip and with Antio- 
chus; and which, if not prevented, they would 
ſoon have with Arſaces, and was no other than his 
being poſſeſſed of a rich territory, which tempted 
their ambition and avarice. Thofe republicans, 
they ſaid, originally had not any poſſeſſions of their 
oven, and were grown rich and great only by the 

_ fpoils of their neighbours. From their ftrong-hold 

in Italy, they had extended their empire on the 

Weſt to the coaſt of the ocean; and, if not inter- 

* rupted by the powerful monarchies which lay in 
their way, were haſtening to reach a fimilar boun- 

dary on the Eaft. The king of Parthia, they added, 

might expect to be invaded by theſe infatiable 
conquerors, and muft now determine whether he 
would'engage in a war joined with fach powerful 

allies,” of whom one, by his experience, the other 

dy his reſources, might enable him to keep the dan- 

ger at a diftance from his own kingdonit, or wait 

until theſe powers being overthrown, and become 

an acceſſion to the Roman force, he ſhould have 

the en to maintain in his own territory ſingly 

and 


2 Letter of Mithridatey in the Fragments of Salluft. 
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and unfupported from abroad. To theſe repre- HAB. 
ſentations Arſaces ſeemed to give a favourable ear, — 


agreed to the propoſed confederacy, on condition 
that Meſopotamia, which he had formerly claim- 
ed, was now delivered up to him. At the fame 
time he endeavoured to amuſe Lucullus with of- 
fers of alliance againſt the king of Armenia. 
In this conjunaQure, it probably was, that Lu- 


cullus, in the apprehenfion of being ſuperſeded 


and deprived of the honour of terminating the 
war, made his report that the kingdom of Mithri- 
dates was now in his poſſeſſion, and that the king- 
dom of Figranes was alfo in his power ; and there- 
fore, that the Senate ſhould, inftead of a ſucceſſor, 
ſend the uſual commiſſion to ſettle the form of the 
province, and to make a proper eſtabliſhment to 
preſerve the territories which he had already ſub- 
dued. But after theſe repreſentations were diſ- 
patched by Lucullus, it became apparent that the 


king of Parthia had deceived him with falſe pro- 


feſſions, while he actually made great progreſs in a 
treaty with his enemies the kings of Armenia and 
Pontus, and meant to ſupport them with all his 
force. In reſentment of this act of treachery, or 
to prevent the effects of it, Lucullus propoſed to 
carry the war into Parthia; and, for this purpoſe, 
ordered the legions that were ſtationed in Pontus 
to march without delay into Armenia. 

- Theſe troops, however, already tired of the ber- 


vice, and ſuſpecting that they were intended for 


ſome diſtant and hazardous — broke out 
into 


— 
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HA. into open mutiny, and refuſed to obey their offi- 
. 4 cers. This example was ſoon afterwards follow- 


ed by other parts of the army; and the gene- 
ral was obliged to confine his operations to the 
kingdom of Armenia. He endeavoured, by paſ- 
fing the mountains near to the ſources of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, to penetrate as far as Artax- 
ata, the capital of the kingdom. By this march 
- he forced Tigranes once more to hazard a battle, 
and obtained a victory; but his own army, not- 
withſtanding their ſucceſs, were ſo much diſcou- 
raged with the change of climate, which they ex- 
perienced in aſcending the mountains of Armenia, 
and with the early and ſevere approach of winter 
in thoſe high lands, that they again mutinied, and 
obliged their general to change his plan of the 
war. He accordingly turned his march to the 
fouthward, fell down on Meſopotamia, and, after 
a ſhort ſiege, made himſelf maſter of Niſibis, a 
rich city in that territory, where, with other cap - 
tives, he took Guras, brother to King, who com- 
manded in the place. 0 
Here, however, the mutinous S Rill continu- 
ing to operate in the Roman army, it began to ap- 
pear, that the general, who had ſo often overcome 
the kings of Pontus and Armetiia, was better qua- 
lified to contend with an enemy, than to win or 
to preſerve the good-will of his own troops. A 
report being ſpread that he was ſoon to be recall - 
ed, he, from that moment, loft the ſmall remains 
of his authority; the legions deſerted their co- 
8 f lours, 
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Ar and treated, with ſcorn or indifference, all c * Ab. 


the attempts which he made to retain them. 
This mutiny began in that part of the army, 
which, having been tranſported into Aſia, with tlie 
Conſul Valerius Flaccus at their head, had mur- 
dered this general, to put themſelves under the com- 
mand of Fimbria, and afterwards deſerted their neu 
leader to join with Sylla. Such crimes, under the 
late unhappy diviſions of the republic, either re. 
mained unpuniſhed, or were ſtated as merits with 
the party in wWhoſe favour the crime was committed. 
Theſe legions, however, were, by Sylla, who Ws 
not willing to employ ſuch inſtruments, or to in- 
truſt his own fate, or that of the commonwealth, in 
ſuch hands, left in Afia, under pretence of ſecu- 


ring the province; and they accordingly made a 


confiderable part in the armies ſucceſſively com- 
manded by Murena and by Lucullus. The difpo- 
ſition which they now exhibited, and that of the 
army in: general, to diforder and mutiny, was great- 
ly excited by the factious ſpirit of Publius Clodius, 
the relation of Lucullus, who, having himſelf taken 
offence at the general, gave this earneſt of his 


future conduct in the State, by endeavouring to 


ſtir up rebellion among the troops. We, who 
* have already undergone fo many hardſhips,” he 
ſaid, „are ſtill kept on foot ta eſcort the camels 
which carry the treaſures of our general, and are 
made to purſue, without end, a couple of bar- 


« barous-fugitives over barren deſarts, and unculti - 
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EHar. © vated waſtes, while the foldiers of Pompey, after 


in TO" had influence enough with the army, 


En a few campaigns in Spain, or in Italy, are en- 


« joying the fruits of their labour in comfortable 
« ſettlements, ch 1 {Ry favour 12 their 
„leader. rhe? - 
Tneullut was fo W aware of che Ane of 
bis authority, that he did not venture to hazard an 
affront by attempting to effect even a mere change 
of poſition, He hoped, that while he did not iſſue 
any orders of moment, the reſolution of his army 
not to obey him might remain a ſeeret to the ene- 


my. This ſtate of his affairs, however, ſoon became 


known to Mithridates, and encouraged him to hope 


he might be able to recover his kingdom. That he 


might not ſuffer the opportunity to eſcape him, he 
fell back into Pontus, with what troops he had then 
under his command, and, by his authority and in- 
fluence over his own ſubjects, ſoon augmented his 
force, penetrated among the ſcattered quarters of 
the Romans, who were left to occupy the coun- 
try, and ſeparately ſurpriſed or deſtroyed confide- 
rable bodies of their troops. . Among theſe, he 
attacked and defeated Fabius, the officer who was 
entruſted with the general command ; and this 


king, though now turned of ſeventy, expoſing his 


own perſon in the action, received a wound which 

ſtopped him in the purſuit of his viorx, and by 

that means prevented its full effec. 
Lucullus, being informed of what had paſſed 


** 
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now anxious for their own ſafety, to put them in cx av. 


motion towards that kingdom; but before his ar- . 


rival; Mithridates had ſhüt up Fabius in Cabira, 
and defeated Triarius with conſiderable ſlaughter. 
Here again the veteran monarch was wounded ; 
and, to ſatisfy the troops that he was not dead, was 
raiſed up on a platform, where he remained in 
fight of the army while his wound was dreſſed. 
In this laſt defeat the Romans loſt twenty-four le- 
gionary Tribunes, one hundred and r Centu- 
rions, and ſeven thoufand men. 

It was not doubted, however, that Chica on 
his arrival, if the men had been diſpoſed to act 
under his command, would have been able ſoon to 
retrieve his affairs : but he was at this time ſuper- 
ſeded ; and it was known in the army, that Acilius 
Glabrio was ſet out from Rome on his way to ſuc- 
ceed him. The legions, therefore, under pretence 
that Lucullus was no longer their general, or that 
they themſelves, by a decree of the People, had 


received their diſmiſſion, refuſed to obey him; and 


numbers, in fact, began to diſband, taking the 
route of Cappadocia on their return to Italy. 
This was the ſtate of affairs when the commiſ- 
fioners, who, upon the report of Lullucus, had 
been ſent by the Senate to ſettle the kingdom of 
Pontus in the form of a province, actually arrived. 
They found the Proconſul deſtitute of power in his 
own camp, and Mithridates, whom they believed 
to Bo vanquiſhed, again in poſſeſſion of his king- 
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dom, and joining to the experience of old age all 
—=a=- the ardour and enterpriſe of youth . 

The Raman army in Aſia, as a i to their 
preſent. defection, had been taught to contraſt, the 
parſimony of Lucullus with the liberality and mu- 


nificence of Pompey, and from the compariſon they 


made, were impatient, to change their leader, a diſ- 
poſition, which, it is not doyhted, Pompey, by his 
intrigues, and with the aid of his agents, greatly 
encouraged.” He eould in reality ill brook the 
private ſtation to which, by his late oath, in en- 
tering on the Conſulate, he had bound himſelf. 
As he ever ſtudied 49 ſupport the public opinion 
of his on importance, he wiſhed for occaſions to 
derive ſome adyantage from that opinion; but no- 
thing had occurred for ty years that was worthy 


Af the high diſtinction 4g which he aſpired. The 


command in Aſia he coveted the more, that it ſeem- 
ed to be ſecured to Lucullus by the ſplendor of his 
ſucceſſes, and by the. unanimous judgment of the 
Senate and Nobles, who knew his faithful attach- 


92 


ment to their order, and his fidelity to the ariſto- 
cratical part of the conſtitution. The difficulties 
in that ſervice were over, and nothing but the 


glory of terminating the war remained. Pompey, 


commands into the provinces of Afia and Bythi- 


either from enyy to Lucullus, or from a deſign to 
open a way to this glory for himſelf, contributed 
to the appointment of Glabrio, and to the nomina- 
tion of the Prætors, who were ſent with ſeparate 


nia. 


1 Appian, Bell, Mithridat, Plutarch. in Lueullo, Dio Caſſius. 
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nia. If, upon the change he had thus produced, 48K 
the war ſhould become unſucceſsful, or languiſh, —_—= 


he had hopes to be called for by the general voice 
of the People, as the only perſon fit to bring it 
to a happy conclufion. Meanwhile a project was 
ſtarted, which was to place him near to this ſcene 
of action, and, if judged expedient, was likely to 
facilitate his farther removal, to the command of 
the army in Pontus. 

The pirates ſtill continued to infeſt the "ſeas, 
and were daily riſing i in their preſumption, and in- 
creaſing in their ſtrength. They were receiving 
continual acceſſion of numbers from thoſe, who, 
by the unſettled ſtate of Aſia, were forced to join 
them for ſubſiſtence. The impunity which they 
enjoyed during the diſtraction of councils at Rome, 
and the profits they made by their depredations, 
encouraged many who frequented the ſeas to en- 
gage in the ſame way of life. They had been 
chaced, and numbers of them taken by M. Anto- 
nius the orator, by Servilius Ifauricus, and, laſt of 
all, by C. Antonius, the father of him who, in the 
quality of Triumvir, is to become ſo conſpicuous 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory. But they had their 
retreats ; and, upon the leaſt remiſſion of vigi- 
lance in the Roman officers, they again multiplied 


apace, put to ſea in formidable ſquadrons, and' 


embarked ſuch numbers of men, as not only en- 
abled them to ſcour the ſeas, but likewiſe to make 
deſcents on the coafts, to enter harbours, deſtroy 
ſhipping, and pillage the maritime towns, They 

8 3 even 
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even : ventured to appear off the mouth of the 
I Fiber, and to plunder the town of Oſtia itſelf. 
All the coaſts of the empire were open to their 
depredations. Roman magiſtrates were made pri- 


ſiofners in paſſing to and from their provinces; and 


citizens. of every denomination, when taken by 


them, were forced to pay ranſom, kept in captivity, 


or put to death. The ſupply of proviſions to Italy 


was intercepted, or rendered precarious and dif- 


ficult, and the price in proportion enhanced. Eve- 
ry report on theſe ſubjects was exaggerated by the 
intrigues of Pompey, who perceived, in this oc- 
caſion of public diſtreſs, the object of a new and 
extraordinary commiſſion to himſelf, _ . 

Frequent complaints having been made, and 
frequent deliberations held on this ſubject in the 
Senate, Gabinius, one of the Tribunes, at laſt pro- 


_ poſed, that ſome officer of Conſular rank ſhould 


be veſted, during three years, with abſolute powers, 
in order to put an effectual ſtop. to theſe outrages, 


and to exadicate the cauſe of them, ſo as to ſecure 


for the future the inhabitants of the coaſt, as well 
gs to protect the navigation of the ſeas. As Ga- 
binius was known to be in concert with Pompey, 
the deſign of the propoſition was manifeſt; and it 


Vas received in the Senate with a general averſion. 


„For this,” it was ſaid, . has Pompey declined 


the ordinary turn of Conſular. duty upon the 
« expiration of his office, that he might lie in 
* wait for extraordinary and illegal appointments.“ 


Gabinius being threatened with violence if he 


ſhould 
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ſhould perſiſt in his motion, thought proper to 
withdraw from the aſſembly. 

A report was immediately ſpread in the city, 
that the perſon: of the 'Tribune Gabinius had been 
actually violated; multitudes aſſembled at the 
doors of the Senate-hauſe, and great diſorders were 
likely to follow; it was judged prudent for the Se- 
nate to adjourn; and the members, dreading ſome 
inſult from the populace, retired by ſeparate ways 
to their own houſes. Gabinius, without farther 
regard to the diſſent of the Senate, prepared to 
carry his motion to the People; but the other 
nine Tribunes were inclined to oppoſe him. Tre- 
bellius and Roſcius, in particular, were engaged 
to put a ſtop by their negative, to any further pro- 
ceedings on that buſineſs. Pompey, in the mean 
time, with a diſſimulation which conſtituted part of 
his character, affected to diſapprove the motion of 
Cabinius, and to decline the commiſſion with which 
it was propoſed to inveſt him. He had recourſe to 
this affectation, not merely as the fitteſt means on 
the preſent occaſion to diſarm the envy of the No- 
bles, and to.confirm the People in their choice ; but 
ſtill more as a manner of proceeding which ſuited 
his own diſpoſition, being no leſs defirous to appear 
forced and courted into high ſituations, than ſolici- 
tous to gain and to hold them. He thus provoked 
the citizens of his own rank, no leſs by the ſhal- 
low arts which he practiſed to impoſe on the pu- 
blic, than by the ſlate which he aſſumed. He 
could ſcarcely expect to find a ſupport in the or- 
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CHAP; o dir b Nobles, and leaſt of all among thoſe who 
— were likely to become the perſonal rivals of his 


% 


fortune in the commonwealth : and yet it is men- 
tioned, that Julius Cæſar, now about two-and- 
thirty years of age, and old enough to diſtinguiſh 
his natural antagoniſts in the career of ambition, 
took part with the creatures of Pompey on this 
occaſion. He was diſpoſed to court the popular fac- 
tion, and to oppoſe the ariſtocracy; ; either of which 
principles may explain his conduct in this inſtance. 

He had himſelf already incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the Senate, but more as a libertine than as a 
diſturber of the State, in which he had not hither- 


to taken any material part. In common with the 
youth of his time, he difliked the Senators, on ac- 


count of the remaining auſterity of their manners, 


55 no leſs than the inferior people diſliked them on ac- 


count of their ariſtocratical claims to authority and 
power. But whatever we may ſuppoſe to have been 
his motives, Cæſar, even before he ſeemed to have 
formed any ambitious deſigns of his own, was ever 
ręady to abet thoſe of any deſperate adventurer 
who counteracted the Senate, or ſet the orders of 


government at nought; and ſeemed to be actuated 
by a ſpecies of inſtinct, which ſet him at variance 


with every form of a civil or political nature, if 
it checked the licence of faction, or bore hard on 
diforderly citizens of any fort. 

On the day in which the queſtion reſpecting the 
motion of Gabinius was to be put to the People, 


Pompey 


1 Zonaras, Ar, lib. x. e. 3. 
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""—_ appeared in the Comitium and, if we may c HA. 
judge from the ſpeech which is tleridel to him, AY 


employed a diffimulation and artifice ſomewhat 
too groſs even for the audience to which it was ad- 
dreſſecl. He took occaſion to thank the People for 
the honours he had received; but complained, that, 
having already toiled ſo auth! in the public ſervice, 
he ſtill ſhould be deſtined for new labours. « You 
have forgotten,” he ſaid, © the dangers I en- 
* countered, and the fatigues I underwent, while 
«yet almoſt a boy, in the war with Cinna, in the 
wars in Sicily and in Africa, and what J ſuffer- 
ed in Spain, before I was honoured with any 
magiſtracy, or was of age to have a place in the 
Senate. But I mean not to accuſe you of in- 
gratitude; on the contrary, I have been fully 
repaid. Tour nomination of me to conduct the 
war with Sertorius, when every one elſe declin- 
ed the danger, I confider as a favour; and the 
extraordinary triumph you beſtowed in conſe- 
« quence of it, as a very great honour. But T 
* muſt entreat you to conſider, that continued 
application and labour exhauſt the powers of 
i the mind as well as thoſe of the body. Truſt 
not to my line of life alone, nor imagine that I 
« amſtill a young man, merely becauſe my number 
« of years is ſhort of what others have attained. 

« Reckon my ſervices and the dangers to which 
„ have been expoſed; they will exceed the 
number of my years, and ſatisfy you, that T 
i cannot much longer endure the labours and 


„% cares 
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CHAP, Fcares which are now propoſed for me. But if 


Pl + - WT « this be not granted me, I muſt beg of you to 


* conſider what loads of envy ſuch appointments 
« are likely to draw upon me from men, whoſe 


4 « diſpleaſure, I know, you neither do, nor ought 


<< to regard, although to me their envy might be 
4 fatal: and I confeſs, that, of all the difficul- 


| « ties and dangers of war, I fear nothing ſo much 


14 as this. To live with enyious perſons; to be 


called to account for miſcarriage, if one fails 


in the public ſervice; and to be envied, if one 

« ſucceeds z ; who would chooſe to be employ- 
« ed on ſuch conditions? For theſe, and many 
other reaſons, I pray you to leave me at reſt ; 
leave me to the care of my family, and of my 

„ private affairs. As for the preſent ſervice, I 
pray you to chooſe, among thoſe who defire the 
« employment, ſome perſon more proper; among 


_— many, you cannot ſurely be at a loſs. . I am 


« nat the only perſon that loves you, or that has 
experience in military affairs. There are many, 
« . whoſe names, to avoid the punis of flat- 
„ tery, I will not mention.“ 4 

+ To this ſpeech Gabinius males; * affecting 


to believe the ſincerity of Pompey's declarations, 


obſerved, that it was agreeable to the character of 
this great man, neither to deſire command, nor 
raſhly to accept of what was preſſed upon him. 
% They who are beſt able to ſurmount difficul- 
« ties,” he ſaid, * are likewiſe leaſt inclined to 


| 11 land in 2 them. But it is your buſineſs, fellow- 


e citizens, 
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“citizens, to conſider, not what is agreeable to cHAP. 
46 Pompey, but what is neceſſary to your own af- — of 


14. fairs; ; not to accept of thoſe who court you for 


« offices, but. of thoſe who are fit to diſcharge the 


« duties of them... I with we had many perſons 
« of this deſcription, beſides the man I have propo- 
« ſed to your choice. Did we not all wiſh for 
« ſuch perſons likewiſe, when we ſearched among 
„the young and the old for ſome one to be oppo- 
« ſed to Sertorjus, and found none but himſelf ? 
« But wiſhes cannot avail us; we muſt take men 
as they are; we cannot create them. If there 
« be but one man formed for our purpoſe, with 
6 knowledge, experience, and good fortune, we 
6 muſt lay hold of him, and ſeize him, if neceſſary, 
« even by force. Compulſion here is expedient 
and honourable for both parties; for thoſe who 
« employ it, becauſe it is to find them a perſon 
« who can conduct their affairs; for him who 
“ ſuffers it, becauſe he is to have an opportunity 
« of ſerving his country, an object for which no 
«+ good citizen will refuſe to n his n or 
« to ſacrifice his life. 

Do you think that Pompey, while yet a boy, 
« was fit to command armies, to protect your al- 
“lies, to reduce your enemies, to extend your 
« empire; but that now in the prime of life, ripe 


nin wiſdom and experience, he can ſerve you no 


longer? You employed the boy, you ſuffer the 
man to be idle. When a private citizen of 
« Equeſtrian rank, he was fit ſor war and affairs of 

« State; 
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state; now he is a Senator, forſooth, he is fit for 
nothing! Before you had any trial of him, you 
made choice of him for the moſt important truſt; 
now that you have experience of his ability, of 
his conduct, and of his ſucceſs, you heſitate. 18 


the preſent occaſion leſs preſſing than the for- 


mer? Is the antagoniſt of Sertorius not fit to 
contend with pirates? But ſuch abſurdities can- 


not be received by the Roman People. As for 
you Pompey, ſubmit to the will of your fellow- 


citizens. For this you was born, for this you 
was educated. I call upon you as the property 
of your country; I call upon you as its ſafe- 
guard and its defence. I call upon you to lay 
down your life, if neceſſary. This I know, if 
your country require it, you will not, you can- 


not refuſe. 


hut it is ridiculous to bd you in this man- 


6 


ner; you who have proved your courage and 
your loye to your country in fo many and ſuch 


arduous trials. Be ruled by this great aſſembly. 


Deſpiſe the envy of a few, or ſtudy the more to 
deſerve the general favour. Let the envious 


pine when they hear of your actions, it is what 


they deſerve. Let us be delivered from the 


- evils by which we are furrounded, while you 


proceed to end your life as you began it, with 


ſucceſs and with glory.“ 
When Gabinius had finiſhed his "TOY Tre. 


bellius another of the Tribunes, attempted to re- 
ply ; but fach a clamour was immediately raiſed 


by 
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by the multitude, that he could not be heard. HA P, 


He then, by the authority of his office, forbad the 
queſtion ; and Gabinius inſtantly propoſed to have 
the ſenſe of the Tribes, Whether Trebellius had 
not forfeited the character of Tribune? Seventeen 
Tribes were of this opinion, and the eighteenth 
would have made the majority, when Trebellius 
thought proper to withdraw his negative. Ro- 
ſcius, another of the Tribunes, intimated by ſigns 
(for he could not be heard) that a ſecond ſhould 
be joined with Pompey i in this commiſſion. But 
the clamour was renewed, and the meeting likely 
to end in riot and violence. Then all oppoſition 
to the motion was dropt. And, in this ſtate of the 
buſineſs, Gabinius, truſting that, in the preſent hu- 
mour of the People, no man would dare to oppoſe 
the meaſure, or wiſhing to increafe the honour of 
Pompey's nomination, by the ſeeming concurrence 
of ſome of the more reſpectable citizens, called 
upon Catulus, who was then firſt on the roll of the 
Senate; to deliver his opinion, and led him up in- 
to the roſtra for this purpoſe. 

This citizen, by the equability of his conduct, 
and by his moderation, though in ſupport of the 
ariſtocracy, had great authority even with the op- 
poſite party. He began his ſpeech to the People with 
profeſſions of public zeal, which obliged him to de- 
liver with plainneſs what he thought was conducive 
to their good, and which ;entitled him to a delibe- 
rate hearing, before they ſhould pronounce on the 
merits of what he was about to deliver. © If you 

. e liſten,” 
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CH AP. « liſten, ” he faid,” ſomething may ſtill be offered 


« to inform your judgment ; if you break forth 
again into diſorders and tumults, your capacity 
% and good underſtanding will avail you nothing. 


I miift begin with declaring my opinion, that 


4 powers ſo great, and for ſo long a' time as are 
«now propoſed for Pompey, ſhould not be com- 
« mitred to any fingle citizen whatever. | 

Lb The precedent is contrary to law, and in it⸗ 


a elf, in the higheſt degree, dngerbus to the 


4 State. Whence came the uſurpations of Marius, 
« but from the habit of continual command; 
from his being put at the head of every army, 
« intruſted with every war, and no leſs than fix 


«times re- elected Conſul in the ſpace of a few 


« years? What inflamed to ſuch a degree the ar- 
« rogant ſpirit of Sylla, but the continual com- 


mand of armies, and the exorbitant power of 


« Pictator? Such is human nature, that in age, as 
well as in youth, we are debauched with power; 
and d if inured for any time to act as ſuperiors, 


we cannot ſubmit afterwards to the yer and 


moderate ſtation of citizens. 


I ſpeak not with any particular delete to 
« Pompey; I ſpeak what the law requires, and 


what I am ſure is for your good. If high office 


„and public truſt be an honour, every one who 
has pretenſions ſhould enjoy them in his turn; if 
„they be a load or a burden, every one ought to 
«© bear his part. Theſe are the laws of juſtice and 


« of VETS —— By obſerving them, 
« republics 
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« republics have an advantage over moſt other c HAF: 
« ſtates. By employing many men in their turns, 2 


«. they educate and train many citizens for every 
« department, and have numbers amongſt whom 
« they may chooſe the fitteſt to ſerve on every par- 
« ticular emergence. But if we ſuffer one or a 
« few to engroſs every office or ſervice of mo- 
«'ment, the liſt of thoſe who are qualified for 
any ſuch truſt will decreaſe in proportion. If 
«, we always recur to the ſame perſon in every try- 
« ing occaſion, we ſhall foon have no other per- 
« ſon to employ. + Why were we ſo much at a 
«. loſs, for experienced commanders, when Serto- 
„ rius appeared to threaten Italy with an inva- 
« ſion? Becauſe command, for a conſiderable time 
before that period, had been engroſſed by a few, 
„ and thoſe few alone had any experience. Al. 
« though, therefore, I have the higheſt opinion 
« of Pompey's abilities and qualification for this 
« ſervice, I muſt prefer to his pretenſions the 
« public utility and the expreſs Eon of the 
% laws. 

« Yau 1 elect Conſuls and Prætors: to 
„hat purpoſe? to ſerve the State; or to carry 
„for a few months the enfigns of power? If to 
« ſerve the State, why name private perſons with 
« unprecedented commiſſions, to perform what 
„your magiſtrates are either fit to perform, or are 
not fit to have been elected? 

« If there be any uncommon emergency that 
requires more than the ordinary exertions of go- 

* vernment, 
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« yerntgent, the eonſtitution has provided an ex: 
—— pedient. Tou may name a; Dictätor- The 
* power of this officer has no bounlls, hut in Te: 
« ſpect to the place in which it is to be exer: 
« eiſed, and to the time during which it is to laſt. 
It is to be exerciſed within the limits of Italy, 
« where alone the vitals of the State can! be ex- 
poſed to any great or preſſing attack; it is li- 
4 mited to ſix moiiths, a ſuſſidient period in which 
«to remove the cauſe of any fudden alarm. But 
* this unlimited power, whick is no- propoſed for 
& fo long a time, and over the whole empire, muſt 
0 end in calamities, ſuch as this and other nations 
have ſuffered from the ambition and ea 
N. 2d 
If you beſtow unlimited power by fea aby 
land on a-fingle man, in what manner is he to 
«exerciſe his power? Not! by himſelf in-perſon; 
« for; he cannot be every where preſent; he muſt 
© have lieutenants or ſubſtitutes who att under his 
orders. He cannot even attend to what is paf- 
« ſing at once in Egypt and in Spain, in Africa, in 
Syria, and in Greece. If ſo, tien why may not 
„ thoſe. who are to act be officers named by you, 
and not by any intermediate perſon; account- 


able to you, and not to another; and in the 


« dangers they run, animated with the proſpect of 


_ * honour to themſel ves, not to a perſon who is un- 


« neceſlarily interpoſed between them and their 


country? Gabinius propoſes to inveſt this officer 


„with authority to name many lieutenants; I 
66 Pray 
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pray, you to conſider, whether theſe officers. cn ap, 
* ſhould, depend upon any intermediate perſon, or wn 


upon yourſelves alone? and whether there be ſuf- 
6 ficient cauſe to ſuſpend all the legal powers, and 
« to ſuperſede all the magiſtrates in the common-, 
% wealth, and all the governors of provinces in 
every part of your empire, in order to make war 
« on pirates?“ | 

So much of what Catulus i is n to have 
delivered on this occaſion is preſerved among the 
fragments of Dion. Caſſius . It is mentioned by 


others, that the audience expreſſed their good-will 


and reſpect for this Senatar in a compliment which 
they paid to bim, probably near the cloſe of his 
ſpeech, when urging ſome of his former argu- 
ments, he aſked, If this man to whom alone, by 
thus employing him in every ſervice, you give 
an opportunity of acquiring the {kill and habits. 
* of a ſtateſman or ſoldier, ſhould fall, to whom 
1 will you next have recourſe? The People an- 
ſwered, with a general acclamation, 0 yourſelf *. 
They revered; for a moment, the candour and abi- 
lity of this eminent citizen, but could not with- 
ſtand the arts of Pompey, and the tide of popu- 
larity, which then ran ſo high in his favour. _ 
This day being far ſpent i in debate, another day 
was appointed in which to collect the votes, when 
a decree paſſed to veſt Pompey with the ſupreme. 


| command. oyer all the fleets and armies of the re- 


public, i in every ſea without diſtinction or limit, 
Vor. II. EL bect, and 
1 For theſe "WEEN foe Fragments of Dio, Caſſtus, lib. 36. 

2 Cicero pro Lege Manilia. 
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cn and on every coaſt within four hundred ftadia, or 
0 fifty miles of the ſhore. This commiſſion took place 


in Italy, and extended throughout every province, 
during three years from the time of wy act LIOS 
paſſed. 

As Pompey owed theſe extraordinary powers to 
the Tribune Gabinius, he intended to have em- 


ployed him next in command to himſelf; but 


the law which excluded the Tribunes from ſuc- 


ceeding to any public employment, in the firſt year 


after the expiration of their office, ſtood in the way 
of this choice ; and Pompey did not perſiſt in it. 

Upon the publication of an edict inveſting an of- 
ficer of ſo much renown with ſuch mighty powers 


for reſtoring the navigation of the ſeas, corn and 


every other article of importation at Rome con- 
ſiderably fell in their price. The friends of Pom- 
pey already triumphed in the ſucceſs of their 
meaſure, and he himſelf ſoon after, notwithſtand- 
ing the meanneſs of the enemy oppoſed to him, 
gained much credit by the rapid, deciſive and ef- 
fectual meaſures he took to obtain the end of his 


appointment. Although it was the middle of 


winter, a ſeaſon too rough, even in the Mediter- 


ranean, for ſuch ſhipping as was then in uſe, he 
gave orders to arm and put to ſea as many veſſels 


as could be collected or fitted out in every mara- 
time ſtation. In a little time he had returns of two 
hundred and ſeventy gallies fit for ſervice, one 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and four thou- 


ſand horſe embodied within the limits to which his 
commiſſion 
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commiſſion extended. That the pirates might be c x HAP,” 
every where attacked at once, and find no refuge by — 


changing their uſual places of retreat, he divided the 
coaſts of the empire into ſeparate diſtricts, appoint- 
ed lieutenants with full powers in each, aſſigned 
their ſtations, and allotted their quotas of ſnipping 


and troops. He himſelf, with a ſquadron of ſixty 


ſhips, propoſed to inſpect the whole, or to give his 


preſence where it ſhould be required. He began 


with viſiting the ports of Spain and Gaul, and the 
ſeas of Sardinia and Corſica; and in paſſing from 
thence, he himſelf went on ſhore, and travelled by 
land, while his ſquadron, coaſting round the penin- 
ſula of Italy, had orders to join him at Brundiſium. 
In this jõurney, upon his approach to Rome, he en- 
joyed, in all reſpects, the ſtate of a great monarch, 
was received with acclamations by the People, and 
was courted by multitudes of eyery condition who 
went forth to receive him. All his complaints and 
repreſentations were received as commands. The 
Conſul Piſo, being ſuppoſed not to forward his le- 
vies with ſufficient alacrity, would have been de- 
graded, if Pompey himſelf had not interpoſed to 
prevent a motion which the Tribune Gabinius in- 
tended to make for this purpoſe. 

The fleet being arrived at Brundiſium, Pompey 
haſtened to reimbark, and from thence paſſed by the 
ſtations of his ſeveral lieutenants in the ſea-ports 
of Macedonia and Greece, to thoſe of Pamphylia 
and Cilicia, which were the principal reſort of the 
pirates. Such of theſe banditti, as he captured in his 

5 way, 
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"CHAP. Way, were treated with mildneſs ; and this cir- 
— 9 cumfſtance, together with the great preparations 


which were reported from every quarter to be 
making againſt them, with the ſmall hopes they 
had of being able to eſcape, induced them, in great 
numbers, to ſurrender themſelves. In the bay of 
Cilicia he found a ſquadron of their ſhips aſ- 
ſembled, and ready to cover the harbours at which 
they had been accuſtomed to collect their naval 
ſtores, and to lodge their booty. They ſeparated, 
however, upon his appearance, took refuge in dif- 
ferent creeks of that mountainous. ſhore, and af- 
terwards ſurrendered at diſcretion, delivering up 
all the forts they had erected, with all their ſtores 
of timber, cordage, and ſails, of which they had 
mache a conſiderable proviſion. 

Buy thefe means the war was finiſhed boot the 
middle of ſummer, fix months after the nomina- 
tion of Pompey to this command. In that time 
ſeventy-two gallies were ſunk, three hundred and 
fix were taken, and a hundred and twenty pirati- 
cal harbours or ſtrong-holds on ſhore were de- 
ſtroyed. Ten thouſand of the pirates were killed 
in · action, and twenty thouſand, who had ſurren- 
dered themſelves, remained priſoners at the end 
of the war. Theſe Pompey, having ſufficiently de- 
prived of the means of returning to their former 
way of life, tranſplanted to different parts of the 
continent, where the late or preſent troubles, by thin- 
ning the inhabitants, had made room for their ſet- 


| tlement:” Upon this oecaſion he repeopled the city 
of 
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of Soli in Cilicia, which had been lately laid waſte, cn ar. 
and forcibly emptied of its inhabitants by Ti- I, 


granes, to repleniſh his newly eſtabliſhed capital of 
Tigranocerta in Armenia. After this re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Soli, the place, in honour of its reſtorer, 
came to be known by the name of Pompeiopolis *. 
Whilſt this ſucceſsful commiſſioner was thus em- 


ployed in diſpoſing of the pirates on the coaſt of 


Cilicia, he received a meſſage from Lappa in the 
iſland of Crete, then beſieged by Metellus, inti- 
mating that the people of this place, although they 
held out againſt Metellus, were willing to ſurren- 
der to Pompey. This ſort of preference implying 
eſtimation and popular regard, was one of the 


temptations which Pompey was ſuppoſed unable 


to reſiſt; he accordingly, without conſulting with 
Metellus, ſent an officer to receive the ſurrender of 
Lappa. | 
Metellus had commanded about two years in 
Crete, had almoſt reduced the iſland, and had a 
near proſpe& of that triumph, which he after- 
wards, with the title of Creticus, actually obtain- 
ed, on account of this conqueſt. Pompey's com- 
miſſion, as commander in chief of all the ſea and 
land forces of Rome within fifty miles of the coaſt, 
no doubt, extended to Lappa; but it was juſtly 
reckoned invidious to interfere in the province 
of a Proconſul, whoſe appointment preceded his 
own. And this ſtep revived all the former impu- 
tations againſt him, that he conſidered himſelf as 


every one's ſuperior, ſtrove to ſupprels every grow- 


EY ing 


: Dion. Caſſius, lib, xxxvi. c. 20. 
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0 HAP, ing fame, and threw his perſonal conſideration as 


a bar in the way of every riſing merit. Metellus, 
ſtung with reſentment, and truſting to the ſupport of 
the Senate, ventured to contemn his orders; even 
after Octavius, who had been ſent by Pompey to 
take the inhabitants of Lappa under his protec- 
tion, had entered the town, and in his name com- 
manded Metellus to defiſt from the attack of a 
place already in poſſeſſion of the Romans. He 
nevertheleſs continued the ſiege, forced the town to 
ſurrender, and threatening to treat Octavius him. 
ſelf as a rebel, obliged him to be gone from the 
iſland. The Senate, without otherwiſe deciding the 
controverſy which was likely to ariſe on this ſub- 
ject, afterwards acknowledged Metellus as the con- 
queror of Crete, and decreed him a triumph in 
that capacity *. ; 

The diſpute, however, at this time, might have 
led to diſagreeable conſequences, if Pompey, while 
he was preparing to paſs into Crete againſt Me- 
tellus, had not found another object of more im- 
portance to his plan of greatneſs :. Lucullus had 
always appeared to him a rival in power and con- 
ſideration more formidable than Metellus, and the 
war in Pontus and Armenia, likely to furniſh a 
more ample field of glory than the deſtruction of 
Pirates. 

 Mithridates, though once nearly vaticulttied. 
was, by means of the diſtractions which, commu- 

nicating 
t Liv. Epit. Flutarch in Pompeio. Dion. Cafl. lib. xxxv. 
2 Dion. Caſſ. lib, xxxvi. c. 28. 
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nicating from the popular faQtions at Rome, had c HAP. 


infected the army of Lucullus, enabled to renew 


XVI. 
—_ 8 


the war with freſh vigour. Knowing that the Ro- 


man general was no longer obeyed, he not only ob- 
tained poſſeſſion, as has been mentioned, of his own 


kingdom, but, together with Tigranes, began to act 


on the offenſive, and made excurſions even into Ci- 
licia. Acilius Glabrio, the Proconſul appointed to 
ſucceed in the command of the Roman army, hear- 
ing the bad ſtate of affairs in Pontus, ſtopped ſhort 
in Bithynia, and even refuſed to furniſh Lucullus 
with the reinforcements he had brought from Ita- 
ly. In theſe cireumſtances the province of Aſia, 
likely to become a principal ſource of revenue to 
the commonwealth, was in imminent danger of 
being wreſted from their hands; and the friends of 
Pompey ſeized this opportunity to propoſe a farther 
enlargement of his powers. Manilius, one of the 
Tribunes, in concert with Gabinius, moved the 
People to extend his commiſſion to the provinces 
of Phrygia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus; 
and ofcourſe to commit the war in Armenia and 
Pontus to his direction. This motion was ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by Catulus, Hortenſius, and all the 
principal members of the Senate. It was ſupport- 
ed by Marcus Tullius Cicero and by Caius Julius 
Cæſar, who both intended, on this occaſion, to 
court the popular party, by eſpouſing the cauſe of 
a perſon ſo much in favour with the People. 
Cicero was one of the firſt of the Romans who 


reſted his conſideration entirely on civil accompliſh- 


T 4 ments, 


* 
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chr. ments, and who became great by the ſervices he 
— was qualified to render his friends in a civil capa- 


city, without any pretenſions to the merit of a ſol- 
dier. The character of a pleader was become one 
of the moſt powerful recommendations to public 


notice, and one of the ſureſt roads to conſequence 


and civil preferment. Cicero, with a fine genius 
and great application, was ſuppoſed to excel all 
who had gone before him in this line of purſuit. 
His talents were powerful inſtruments in his own 
hands; they rendered him neceſſary to others, and 


procured him the courtſhip of every party in its 


turn. He was underſtood to favour the ariſtocra- 
cy, and was inclined to ſupport the Senate, as the 
great bulwark of the State, againſt the licence of 
the populace, and the violence of factious leaders. 
But being now. Prætor, with a near proſpect of the 
Conſulate, he ſacrificed much to his ambition in 
the purſuit of preferments, which were new in his 


| family, and. which the antient nobility were diſpo- 


ſed to envy: His ſpeech, upon the motion of Mani- 


lius, was the firſt he had ever made in a political 


character ;-it is ſtill extant, and does more honour 
to his talents as a pleader, than to his ſteadineſs in 
ſupport of the conſtitution and government of his 
country. He turned aſide, by artful evaſions, the 
wiſe counſels of Hortenſius and Catulus; and, un- 
der pretence of ſetting forth the merits of Pom- 
pey, and of- ſtating precedents i in his, fayour, daz- 


| zled his audience, by enumerating the irregular 


| honours 
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honours which they themſelves had already con- GH Ar. 
ferred on this object of their favour. X 


With ſuch able advocates, in a cauſe to which 


0 People were already ſo well diſpoſed, the inte- 


reſt of Pompey could not miſcarry; and an addi- 


tion was accordingly made to his former commiſ- 
ſion, by which he became in reality ſovereign of 
the faireſt part of the empire. Upon the arrival 
of this news in Cilicia, where he then was, he af- 


feed ſurpriſe and diſpleaſure. © Are, my ene- 
x. mies, he ſaid, © never to give me any reſpite 


from war and trouble?” He had talents, un- 


doubtedly, ſufficient to ſupport him in the uſe of 
means leſs indirect; but a diſpoſition to artifice, 


like every other ruling paſſion, will ſtifle the plain- 
eſt ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and ſeems to have made 
him forget, on the preſent occaſion, that his own 
attendants at leaſt had common penetration. They 


turned away from the farce which he acted with 
ſhame and diſguſt * ; and he himſelf made no delay 
in ſhowing the 3 with which he received 


what he thus affected to diſlike ; laid aſide all 
thoughts of other buſineſs; immediately diſpatch- 


ed his orders to all the provinces that were now 
ſubjected to his power; and, without paſſing his 
mandates through the hands of Lucullus, ſummon- 
ed Mithridates, then with an army of between 
thirty and forty thouſand men on the frontier of 
Pontus, to ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion. This 
prince, being then in treaty with Phraates, who 
| had 


2 * Plutarch. in Pompeio, 
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an f. had lately ſucceeded his father Arſaces in the 
— kingdom of Parthia, and being in expectation of 
a powerful ſupport from that quarter, refuſed to 
liſten to this imperious meſſage: and being diſap- 
pointed in his hopes of aſſiſtance from the Par- 
thians, and finding that Phraates had joined in a 
league with his enemies, he endeavoured to pacify 
the Roman general; and finding that his advances 
for this purpoſe had no effect, wo prepared for a 
— reſfiſtance. 
Pompey fet out for Pontus, and in his way had 
an interview with Lueullus, who was then in Ga- 
latia. They accoſted each other at firſt with la- 
boured expreſſions of reſpect and of compliment 
on their reſpective ſervices, but ended with diſ- 
putes and ſharp altercations. Pompey accuſed 
Lucullus of precipitation, in ſtating the kingdom 
of Pontus as a Roman province, while the king 
Himſelf was alive and at liberty. Lucullus ſuſ- 
pected that the late mutiny had been fomented by 
the emiſſaries of Pompey, to make way for his 
own ſucceſſion to the command. He perſiſted in 
maintaining the propriety of the report which he 
had made to the Senate, and in which he had re- 
' preſented the kingdom of Pontus as conquered, 
and in which he had defired that commiſſioners 
- ſhould be ſent as uſual to ſecure the poſſeſſion ; 
obſerved that no province could be kept, if the 
troops ſtationed to preſerve it refuſed to obey their 
general ; that if ſuch diſorders were made the en- 
gine of politics in the competition of candidates 
| for 
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for office, the republic had worſe conſequences HAP. 


to fear than the loſs of any dittant province ; that 
although the fugitive king had taken advantage of 
the factions at Rome and in the army, to put him- 
ſelf again at the head of ſome forces, he had not 
recovered any conſiderable portion of his kingdom, 
nor at the arrival of the commiſſioners of the Se- 
nate, been able to diſturb them in ſettling the pro- 
vince; that there was then nothing left for a ſuc- 
ceſſor, but the invidious taſk of ſnatching at the 
glory which had been won by another. 

From this conference Pompey entered on the 
command with many indications of animoſity to 
Lucullus ; he ſuſpended the execution of his or- 
ders; changed the plan of his operations; remit- 
ted the puniſhments, and recalled the rewards he 
had decreed to particular perſons, and in a manner 
which ſeemed to juſtify the ſuſpicion of his having 
encouraged the late diſorders, ſuffered them to 
paſs with impunity ; and treated with the uſual 
confidence even the legions which had refuſed to 
obey the orders of their general. His own au- 
thority, in the outſet, ſeemed to be ſecured by the 
animoſity of the army to their late commander, 
and by their deſire to contraſt their own conduct, 
and the ſucceſs of the war under their preſent 
leader, with that which had taken place under his 
predeceſſor. Finding himſelf, therefore, at the 
head of numerous and well- affected forces, both 
by ſea and by land, he covered the coaſts of the 
Egean and Euxine Scas with his galleys, and, 
| a at 
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0 HAP. at the head of a grout army, advanced i in ſearch of 
whey the enemy. 


Mithridates, upon the approach of W 
continued retiring before him towards the Leſſer 
Armenia, laid waſte the country through which the 
Roman army was to paſs, endeavouring to diſtreſs 
them by the want of proviſions and forage. 
For ſeveral days ſucceſſively the armies encamp- 
edi in ſight of each other. Mithridates took his poſts 
in ſuch a manner, that he could. not be ſafely at- 
tacked ; and as his object was to paſs the Euphrates 
ee forced to a battle, he generally de- 
camped in the night, and, by his ſuperior knowledge 
of the country, paſſed through ways in which the 
Roman army could not haſtily follow without ma- 
nifeſt danger of ſurpriſe. Pompey, ſenſible that, 
upon this plan of operation, the king of Pontus 
muſt effect his retreat, took a reſolution to paſs 
him by a forced march, not in the night but in 

the heat of the day, when the troops of Aſia were 
moſt inclined to repoſe. If he ſhould ſucceed in 
this deſign, and get between their army and the 
Euphrates, he hoped to force them to a battle, or 
oblige them to change their route. According- 
ly, on the day he had choſen for this attempt, he 
doubled his march, paſſed the enemy's camp at 
noon-day unobſerved, and was actually poſted: on 
their.route, when they began to decamp, as uſual, 
on the following night. In the encounter which 
followed, having all the advantages of a ſurpriſe, 


and i in the dark, againſt an army on its march, and 
| * 
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little accuſtomed to order, he gained a deciſive c HA E 
victory, in which he cut off or diſperſed all the ON 


forces on which the king of Pontus had relied for 
the defence of his kingdom 7, 

Mithridates eſcaped with a ſow at. 2 
in this extremity, propoſed to throw himſelf again 
into the arms of Tigranes; but was refuſed by 
this prince, who was himſelf then attacked by a 
rebellion of his own ſon. Upon this diſappoint- 
ment he fled to the northward, paſſing by the 


ſources of the Euphrates to the kingdom of Col - 
chis, and from thence, by the eaſtern coaſts of the 
Euxine, to the Scythian Boſphorus, now the Straits 


of Coſſa, in order to take refuge in the Cherſone- 
ſus, or Crim Tartary, at Panticapæa, the capital 
of a kingdom which he himſelf had acquired, 
and which he had beſtowed on Machares, one 
of his ſons. Upon his preſenting himſelf at this 


place, he found that Machares had long ſince 
abandoned his father's fortunes; and, upon hear- 


ing of the ill ſtate of his affairs on his firſt flight 
from Lucullus into Armenia, had ſent, as an of- 
fering of peace, a golden crown to that general, 
and ſued for the protection of the Romans. The 


father, highly provoked with this act of puſillani- 
mity or treachery, aſſembled a force among his 


Scythian allies, and, deaf to all offers of ſubmiſſion 
or entreaties of this undutiful ſon, dragged him 
from the throne, and either ordered him to be put 
to death, or made his ſituation ſo painful, that he 


thought proper to put an end to his own lite. 
In 


1 Dio, Caſſ. lib. xxxvi. c. 32. 
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CH AP. In ͤ this manner Mithridates entered anew on 
— the poſſeſſion of a kingdom, in which he had not 


only a ſafe retreat, but likewiſe the means of exe- 
cuting new projects of war againſt his enemies. 
By the maxims of the Romans, which Pompey 
himſelf had urged in his late diſpute with Lucul- 
lus, no kingdom was ſuppoſed to be conquered, 
till the king was either killed, taken, or forced 
to ſurrender; and the Roman general, by this 
flight of the king of Pontus, found himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity either of purſuing him into his 
preſent retreat, or of doing what he himſelf had 
blamed in his predeceſſor, by making his report of a 
conqueſt before it was fully accompliſned. While 
he was deliberating on the meaſures to be taken in 
theſe circumſtances, he was invited by the younger 
Tigranes, ſon to the king of Armenia, then in re- 
bellion againſt his father, to enter with his army in- 
to that kingdom, and to give judgment on the dif- 
ferences ſubſiſting between the father and the ſon. 
Tn conſequence of this invitation, Pompey 
marched into Armenia, joined the rebel prince, 
and, under pretence of ſupporting the ſon, was 
about to ſtrip the father of his kingdom, when 
this monarch, as uſual, with a meanneſs propor- 
tioned to the preſumption with which he had en- 
joyed his proſperity, now reſolved to caſt himſelf 
entirely upon the victor's mercy. For this pur- 
poſe he deſired to be admitted into Pompey's pre- 
ſence, and, with a few attendants, preſented him- 


ſelf for this purpoſe. Being told, at the entrance 
of 
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of the camp, that no ſtranger could paſs on horſe- cya vp. 


back, he diſmounted, and was conducted on foot 
to the general's preſence. In entering the tent, 
he uncovered his head, and having the diadem 
in his hand, offered to lay it on the ground at 
Pompey's feet; but was told with great courte- 
ſy, that he might reſume it; that, by ſubmitting 
himſelf to the generofity of the Romans, he had 
not loſt a kingdom, but gained a faithful ally. 
At the ſame time, under pretence of reimburſing 
the expence of the war, a ſum of ſix thouſand ta- 
lents, or about one million one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight thouſand pounds ſterling was exacted 
from him ; and he himſelf, to this great ſum which 
was paid to the State, added a gratuity to the ar- 
my of a talent * to each of the Tribunes, ten mi- 
ne3 to each of the EY and half a mina! 
to each private man. 

Pompey, 1 in diſpoſing of the two Armenias, which 
were now in his power, allotted Sophene, or the 
Leffer Armenia, on the right of the Euphrates, 
to Tigranes the fon, reſerving Syria and Pheenicia, 
to which Antiochus, the laſt repreſentative of the 
Macedonian line, had been reſtored by Lucullus, 
together with Ciltcia and Galatia, to the diſpoſal 
of the Romans. 

Tigranes the father with great ſubmiſſion ac- 


n in this partition ; but the ſon, who pro- 


bably 
1 Dio. Caff, lib. xxxvi. c. 35: Plutarch! in Pompeio, 
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care. bably expected to have been put in poſſeſſion; of 
me whole of his father's kingdom, was greatly diſ. 


. contented, and, while Pompey, was yet in Arme- 


nia, entered into a-correſpondence with the king of - 
Parthia, and-ſolicited his afliſtance to overturn the 
ſettlement which was now made. On account of 
theſe practices, whether real or ſuppoſed, this un- 
dutiful ſon of Tigranes was taken into cuſtody, 
carried into Italy, and made a part in the orna- 
ments of the victor's triumph *. 

The Roman general, having in this manner 1 


e of the kingdom of Armenia, or retained it ſtill 


farther at the diſpoſal of the Romans, by the con- 
finement of the rebel prince, reſumed the thoughts 
of purſuing Mithridates into his preſent retreat. 
For this purpoſe he left Afranius in Armenia, with 
a force ſufficient to ſecure his rear, and to prevent 
any diſturbance on this ſide of the Euphrates. He 
himſelf paſſed the Araxes, and wintered on the 
Cyrus, or the Cyrnus, on the confines of Albania 
and Iberia. In the following ſummer, having de- 
feated the natives of thoſe countries in repeated 


encounters, he advanced to the mouth of the Pha- 


ſis, where he was joined by his fleet, then plying 
in the Euxine Sea, under the command of Servi- 
lius. Here he appears to have deliberated, whe- 


ther he ſhould attempt to purſue Mithridates any 


farther; but upon conſidering the difficulties of the 


voyage, and of the march along a coaſt and a coun- 
try entirely unknown, -unfurniſhed with any ſafe 
| harbour 


1 Plutarch. in Pompe io, ad p. 458. 
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harbour for his ſhips, or even with any means of 0 N r. 
ſubſiſtence to his army by land, he took his reſo- — * 


lution to return, and to avail himſelf, in the beſt 
manner he was able, of the dominions which had 


been abandoned to him by the flight of their king. 


With this reſolution he directed his march, by the 
coaſt, back into the kingdom of Pontus; and, find- 
ing no reſiſtance, took all his meaſures as in a cons 


quered province. At one place he found a con- 


ſiderable treaſure, which was diſcloſed-to him by 
Stratonice, one of the concubines of the king, by 
whom ſhe had a ſon named Xiphares. This wo 
map made the diſcovery on condition that, if her 
ſon were taken by the Romans, his life ſhould be 
ſpared. But this unhappy ſon was expoſed to 
other dangers beſides thoſe now apprehended by 
the mother. Mithridates, upon hearing of the 
price which was paid for the life of Xiphares, or- 
dered him to be ſlain. That woman,“ he ſaid, 
«, ſhould have likewiſe bargained with me in fa» 
« your of her ſon.” At other places the Roman 
army found the veſtiges of great magnificence, 
joined to monuments of ſuperſtition and of cruelty. 
They found ſome productions of an art, in which 
the king was ſuppoſed to be maſter, relating to the 
compoſition of poiſons, and of their antidotes, and 
ſome records of dreams, together with the inter- 
pretations?, which had been-given by his women. 
From Pontus, Pompey, having made a proper 
diſpoſition of the fleet in the Euxine, to defend the 
Vor. II. U coaſt 
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CHAP. coaſt. againſt attempts of invaſion from: Mithvida- 
. whoſe forces were ſtill formidable on the Boſ- 


phorus and the oppoſite ſhores, ſet out for the 
kingdom of Syria, which he now determined to 
ſeize in behalf of the Romans. Lucullus had al- 
ready; agreeably to the policy of his country, or 
under pretence of ſetting the Syrians free, ſepara- 
ted their kingdom from the other poſſeſſions of Ti- 
granes: but the pretence upon which he acted in 
this matter being ſufficient to prevent his ſeizing 
upon Syria as a Roman province, he was content, 
in the mean time, with reſtoring it to Antiochus, 
the laſt pretender of the Macedonian line; who 
had lived eighteen. years in the greateſt obſcurity 
in Cilicia. But Pompey dow propoſed to complete 
the tranfaction, by ſeizing for the Romans them- 
ſelves, What the other affected only to reſtore to 
the lawful owner r; and this owner now'pleaded 
in vain againſt the ſentettce of Pompey that right 
of deſcent from the Macellonlan line, which Lu- 
cullus had employed to ſupplant Tigranes . oy 
On the march into. Syria, the Roman general, 
either: in perſon; or by his lieutenants, received 
the ſubmiſſion of all the prineipalities or diſtricts 
in his way, and made the following arrange- 
ments. The Leſſer Armenia, once intended for 
the younget Pigranes, he gave to Dejotarus, king 
af Galatia , who remained on the frontier of 
the empire a faithful dependent, and whoſe poſ- 
ſeſñons ſerved as a burtier -againft hoſtile inva- 


4 tons 
: Juſt, lid xl. e. 1. & 275 

2 Appian. in Mitbridat. p. 2 244. 
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flons from that quarter. Paphlagonia was given c H AP. 


to Attalus and Pylæmenus, Who were liberal 
triubtarles to the Roman officers, and vigilant 
guards on the frontiers of the empire. Upon 
dis arrival at Dairiafcus, he had many applica- 
tions from the late ſuhjects or dependents of the 
Syrian monarchy; ; among others, from Hyrcanus 
and Ariftobulus, two brothers contending . for the 
ſovereignty of Jude, who now repaired to his tri- 
bunal for judgment, and requeſted the interpoſi- 
tion of his power in behalf of the party he ſhould 
be pleaſed to favour. 

Of theſe rivals, who were the ſons, of Alexan- 
der, late high- prieſt of the Jews, Hyrcanus the el- 
der had ſucceeded to his mother Alexandra, whom 
the father had left his immediate ſucceſſor i in the 
kingdom; but was dilpolleſſed by his younger 
brother Ariſtobulus, Who, being of a more active 
ſpirit, had formed a powerful faction againſt him 
among the people. 

Hyrcanus took refuge among the Arabs, and 
prevailed upon Aretas, the chieftain of ſome power- 
ful tribe of that people, to aſſiſt him in recover- 
ing the ſovereignty of his country. In conjunc- 
tion with this ally, Hyrcanus accordingly laid 
ſiege to Jeruſalem, but was diſappointed of his ob- 
ject by Scaurus, one of Pompey”: s lieutenants, who 
being then in Syria, interpoſed at the requeſt. of 
Ariſtobulus, from whom he received a preſent of | 
three hundred talents', and obliged the Arabs 

U 2 2 to 
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c e p. to deſiſt from their enterprize. Upon the arri- 


OO.” 
* 


val of Gabinius, whom Pompey had ſent before 
him into Syria, Ariſtobulus thought proper to make 
him likewiſe a preſent of fifty talents, and by theſe 
means remained' in poſſeſſion of enen, at the 
arrival of Poinpey. Nr 

It is alleged that each of the contending parties 
" Hade their preſents alſo to the Proconſul him- 
felf; Hyrcanus in particular, that of a beautiful 
piece of plate, admired for its workmanſhip and 
weight, being the model of a ſpreading vine, with 
its leaves and fruit in maſſy gold * ; and ſuch 
preſents merit attention, as they furniſh ſome 
Inſtances of the manner in which great riches, 
now in ſo much requeſt at Rome, were amaſſed by 
Roman officets i in the courſe of their ſervices. Be- 
fides what they obtained in this manner, it is likely 
that every conqueſt they effected, every revolution 
they brought about, ahd every protection they 
granted, was extremely profitable. | 
| Pompey, on hearing the merits of the bn 
between the two brothers, notwithſtanding what 


dis lieutenants had done for Ariſtobulus, declared 


for Hyrcanus, and advanced towards the city of 
Jeruſalem, to execute the decree he had paſſed. 


Upon his approach he was again mer by Ariſtobu- 


lus, who made freſh offers of ſubmiſſion, and of a 
public contribution in money; and Gabinius was 
detached, to take poſſeſſion of the city, in terms 
of this ſubmiſſion. But upon a report that the 
R friends 


1 Joſeph. Antig. Ib. xiv. c. 2. 
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friends of Ariſtobulus, though himſelf ſtill in the 
hands of Pompey, refuſed to admit the Roman de- 
tachment, this prince was put in arreſt, and the 
whole army adyanced to the walls. 

The citizens being divided, thoſe who eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Hyrcanus prepared to open the gates 
of the city, while the others, who were attached 
to Ariſtobulus, retired into the temple, and broke 
down the bridge by which this edifice was joined 
to the ſtreets, and made every other preparation 


in that retreat to defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 


tremity. 

The Romans, upon the arrival of Pompey, be- 
ing joined by the friends of Hyrcanus, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the principal ſtations within the walls, 
and prepared to attack the temple, into which 
their antagoniſts had retired. This building had 


all the advantages of a citadel or forteſs, built on a 


height, ſurrounded with natural precipices, or with 
a deep ditch overhung with lofty battlements and 
towers. To reduce it, Pompey ſent for battering 
engines to Tyre, and cut down all the woods in 
the neighbourhood to furniſh materials for the 
works he was about to erect. All his attempts 
being, with great obſtinacy, reſiſted by thoſe who 
had taken refuge in the Temple. He obſerved, 
in the courſe of his operations, that the people 
within, although they at all times defended their 
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own perſons, when attacked, yet on the Sabbath- 


day 9280 did no work, either in repairing any of 
1 their 
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c H 1 P. their own defences, in obſtryRing or attempting 


to demoliſh What the beſiegers were erecting. He 


— asse took adyantage of this circumſtance, . 


made no aſſaults on that day, but continued his 
labour in filling up the ditch, and erected ſuch 
works as were required to cover his approach. In 
this manner his tawers, without interruption, Were 
raiſed to the leyel of the battlements, and his en- 
gines playing from thence, made great hayock 
among the belieged. Theſe devotees, however, 
| animated With zeal in defence of their Temple, 
even under the diſcharge of the enemy's miſſiles, 
ſtill continued at the altar to perform their uſual 
rites; and took ſo little precaution againſt the 
dangers to which they were expoſed, that num- 
bers periſhed in offering up the ſacrifices, and 
mingled their blood with that of the victims. 
In the third month aſter the ſiege began, one of 
the towers of the Temple was brought in ruin to 
the ground; and F auſtus, the ſon of Sylla, with 
two Centurions at the bead of the diviſions they 
commanded, entered the breach, and putting all 
whom they met to the ſword, made way for more 
numerous parties to follow them, and covered the 
avenues and porches of the Temple with the ſlain. 
The prieſts, who were even then employed in the 
ſacrifices, waited for the enemy with the utmoſt 
compoſure, and, without diſcontinuing their duties, 
were ſlain at the altars. Numbers of the people 
threw themſelves from the precipices; and others, 
ſetting fire to the booths in which they had lodged 
under the walls of the Temple, were conſumed in 
the 
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the flames. About twelve or thirteen thouſand pe- c WAP. 
riſhed on this occaſion, without any proportional! 


loſs to the an or to Woſe who ndnced the 
ſtorm. if 

- Pompey, helen ohh cg he Temple, and ſtruek 
with the obſtinate valour with which it had been 
defended, had much cutioſity to viſit the interior 


receſs; for the ſake of which he was told that ſo 


much blood had been ſhed, and all his efforts with- 
ſtood with ſo much deſperation. This place, inte 
which no one was ever admitted, beſides the high- 
prieſt, he ſuppoſed to contain the ſacred emblems 
of that power who inſpired his votaries with fo ar- 
dent and fo unconquerable a zeal. And he ven- 
tured, to the equal conſternation and horror of his 
own party among the Jews, as of thoſe who oppo- 
ſed him, to enter with his uſual attendance into 
the Holy of Holies. He found it adorned with 
lamps, candleſticks, cups, veſſels. of incenſe, with 
their ſupports, all of folid gold, containing a maſs 
of the richeft perfumes; and a n treaſure of 
two thouſand talents . | 

Having ſatisfied his e it is 8 
that he reſpected the religion of the place ſo much 


as to have left every part of this treaſure untouch- 


ed, and to have given directions that the Temple 
itſelf ſhould be purified, in order to expiate the 
profanation of which he himſelf had been guil- 
ty. He reſtored Hyrcanus to the prieſthood or 
ſovereignty of Judea, but charged him with a 

4 conſiderable 
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HA P. conſiderable tribute to the Romans, and at the 
— ſame time ſtript the nation of all thoſe poſſeſſions 


Küng age ?. 
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or dependendies in Paleſtine and Celeſyria, which 
had been acquired or held in ſubjection by their 
anceſtors. Such were Gadara, Scythopolis, Hyp- 
pus, Pella, Samaria, Mariſſa, Auotus, Jamana, Are- 


thuſa, Gaza, Joppa, and Dora, with what was then 


called Strato's' Tower, and afterwards Cæſarea. 
Under pretence of reſtoring theſe ſeveral places to 
their liberties, they were releaſed from their ſub- 
jection to the Jews, but in reality Wen to __ 


Roman'province of Syria. 


Pompey now recollecting that he had formerly | 


en. his arms to the ſhores of the Atlantic, and 


to the boundaries of Numidia and of Spain; that 
he had recently penetrated to the coaſts of the 
Eux ine, and to the neighbourhood of the Caſpian 


Sea; in order that he might not leave any part 
of the known world unexplored by his arms, now 


formed a project to finiſh this round of exploits, 


by viſiting the ſhores of the Aſiatie or Eaſtern 
Ocean: a circumſtance which was to complete the 


glory of his approaching triumph, and raiſe him, as 
his flatterers were pleaſed to obſerve, to a rank a- 
bove every conqueror _ the prey” or "= mere 

But while the EWA Proconſul was employed 
in the ſettlement of Syria, in the reduction of Jeru- 
ſalem, and Ge theſe farther conqueſts, Mi- 
a ' thridates 


Aan Jud, lib. i. & vii. & Ant. lib. xiv, e. 6. 
2 Plutarch. in Pom, p. 463. | 
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thridates was buſy in making preparations to re- HA r. 


new the war. Having heard of the extremities to 
which the citizens of Rome had been Kandy 
reduced by invaſions from Gaul and Africa, and by 
the inſurrections of 'their- own ſubjects and ſlaves, 
he concluded that they were weakeſt at home, or 
might be attacked with the greateſt advantage in 
Italy He again; therefore, reſumed the project of 
marching an army of Scythians by the Danube 
and the Alps. He viſited all the princes in his 
neighbourhood, made alliances with many, which 
he confirmed by giving to ſome of them his daugh- 
ters in marriage, and perſuaded them, by the hopes 
of a plentiful ſpoil; to join with him in the pro- 
ject of invading Europe. He even diſpatehed his 
agents into Gaul, to ſecure the co-operation of na- 
tions on that ſide of the world, and truſted that, 
on his appearance in Italy, many of the diſcon- 
tented inhabitants would become of his party, in 
the ſame manner as they had declared for Hanni- 
bal; and that the ſlaves, ſo lately at open war with 

their maſters, would likewiſe be a . ſup- 
ply of recruits to his army. : 

Theſe projects, however, appeared to his own 
nation too hazardous and vaſt. - They were ſuited 
to the ſtate of a king who wiſhed to periſh with 
ſplendor ; but not to that of ſubjects and followers 
who had humbler hopes, and who choſe to be go- 
verned by more reaſonable proſpects of fortune. 
The king himſelf, while he meditated ſuch exten- 
ſive deſigns, being confined by an ulcer in his face, 
cha att. | had 
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CHAP, had been for a conſiderable time concealed from 


3 public view, and had nat admitted any perſon to 


his preſence beſides ſome favourite Eunuchs. The 
minds of his ſubjects, and of his own family in par. 
ticular; were much alienated from him by tha late 
acts of barbarous ſeverity againſt Machares and 
Xiphares, two of his own children, who, with ſome 
others, as we ume incurred * 
ſentment. d ensilln 
4 n another * ain cs the \fa- 
ther; ; and, though diſpoſed to betray him, was much 
in his confidence. The people of Phanagoria, a 
town on the ſhore of the Boſphorus, oppoſite to 
the. fortreſs at which the king now reſided, toge- 
ther with the inbabitants of the country, -pretend- 
ing a variety of provocations, revolted and the 
army, during his confinement, loſing the uſual 
awe of his perſon, mutinied, and acknowledg- 
ed Pharnaces for king. They aſſembled round 
the fortreſs in which Mithridates was lodged, and 
which he had garrifoned. with a choſen body of 
men. When he appeared on the battlements, and 
defired to know their demands: To exchange 
+ you,” they ſaid, © for, Pharnaces; an old king 
« for a young one.” Even while he received this 
anſwer, . and while many of his guards deſerted 
him, he ſtill hoped that, if he were at liberty, he 
might retrieve his affairs. He deſired, therefore, by 
repeated meſſages, to know whether he might have 
leave to depart in ſafety? But none of the meſſen- 


gers he ſent with this queſtion being ſuffered to re- 
2 turn, 
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turn, he apprehended that there was a defign-to AT. 
deliver him up into the hands of the Romans. . 


Under this apprehenſion he had recourſe to his 
laſt reſort, a doſe of poiſon, which, it is ſaid, he 
always carried for uſe in the ſcabbard of his 
ſword. Being to apply this ſovereign remedy 
for all his evils, he diſmiſſed, with expreſſions 
of kindneſs and gratitude, ſuch of his attendants 
as ſtill continued faithful to him; and being left 
with two of his daughters, who earneſtly deſired 
to die with their father, he allowed them to ſhare 
in the draught, be had prepared and ſaw them ex- 
pire. But the portion which remained for himſelf 
not being likely to overcome the vigour of his con- 
ſtitution, or, as was believed in thoſe credulous 
times, being too powerfully counteracted by the ef- 
fect of ſo many antidotes as he had taken againſt 
poiſon, he ordered a faithful flave who attended 
him, to perform with his ſword what was in thoſe 
times accounted the higheſt proof, as it was the laſt 
act, of fidelity in a ſervant to his maſter. 33 
Accounts of this event were brought to 1 


pey, while his army was encamped at the diſ- 


tance of ſome days march from the capital of Ju- 
dea, in his way to Arabia. The meſſengers ap- 
peared carrying wreaths of laurel on the points 
of their ſpears; and 'the army, crowding around 
their general to learn the tidings, were informed 
of the death of Mithridates. This they received 
with acclamations, and immediately proceeded to 
make all the ordinary demonſtrations of joy. Pom- 
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cu Af. pey himſelf, having now accompliſhed the prin- 


— Ccipal object of the war, dropped his deſign on 
Arabia, and directed the march of his army to- 
wards Pontus. Here he received the ſubmiſſion 
of Pharnaces, and, with many other gifts, was 
preſented with the embalmed corpſe of the king. 
The whole army crowded to ſee it, examined the 
features and the ſcars, teſtifying, by theſe laſt ef- 
fects of their curioſity, the reſpect which they en- 
tertained for this extraordinary man. He had, 
with ſhort intervals, occupied the arms of the Ro- 
mans during forty years; and, though he could 
not bring the natives of Aſia to match the legions 

of Rome, yet he frequently, by the ſuperiority 
of his own genius, being firm in. diſtreſs, roſe 
from misfortune with new and unexpected re- 
ſources. He was tall, and of a vigorous conſtitu- 
tion, addicted to women, and, though ſuperior to 
every other ſort of ſeduction, to this his ardent and 
impetuous ſpirit made him a frequent and an eaſy 
prey. He appears to have loved and truſted many 
of that ſex with a boundleſs paſſion. By ſome of 
them he was followed in the field; others he diſ- 
tributed in his different palaces; had many chil- 
dren, and although, even towards his own ſons, 
as well as towards every one elſe, on occaſions 
which alarmed the jealouſy of his crown, he was 
ſanguinary and inexorable, yet in general he ap- 
pears to have entertained more parental affection 
than commonly attends * polygamy of Aſiatic 


princes, 
Pompey 
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Pompey proceeded to ſettle the remainder of HAP. 


his conqueſts ; and, beſides the arrangements al- 
ready mentioned, annexed the kingdom of Pontus 
to the province of Bithynia, gave the Boſphorus to 
| Pharnaces, and put the province of Syria, extend- 
ing. to the TL of Egypt, under the govern- 
ment of Scaurus. He had now, from the time of 
his appointment to ſucceed Lucullus, for about 
three years, had the ſole direction of the affairs 
of the Romans in Afia 5 and had exchanged with 
the king of Parthia provoking meſſages, which, 

in a different conjuncture, might have led to im- 
mediate hoſtilities. But the circumſtances were 


not yet ripe for ſuch a meaſure, and Pompey, had 
provided ſufficient materials for a triumph, with- 
out attempting to hreak through thoſe boundaries 

on which: ſo many Roman generals were doomed 


to diſappointment, and on which the 2 ot 
the empire itſelf was deſtined to ſtop. - 

Without entertaining any farther projects for 
the preſent, he ſet out with two legions on the 
route of Cilicia towards Europe, having Tigranes, 
ſon to the king of Armenia, together with Ariſ- 
tobulus, late uſurper of the Jewiſh. throne, with 
his family, two ſons and two daughters, as cap- 


tives to adorn his triumph?. ln IMC 
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| 1 Corruption of the Roman Officers of State. 
re Ive of Confidebation' changed for Avarice, 


Nupuerty, and rb. Eauα againſt extor- 


ns e's "takdiaate fir the Confulſhip.— 
- Conſpiracy with Autroniug. —Competition Fig the 
Wo 7 LE N#ion "of © 0 cero "and "Antonius. — 
Ms: - Condition of the Times.— L Terarian Law of Rul. 
lu. Tia of Ribiriue.—Cabals of t the Tribunes. 
2 e Catalinb. — His Flight From the 010 95 
* beser 5 * Atcomplicer. —Their Execution, 4 
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BOUT the time that bps obtained his 
nt commitſton to command with ſo extenſive a 


C. Calpur- power in the ſuppreſſion of the pirates, the tide 


nius Piſo, 


M. Aul. began to run high againſt the ariſtocratical party 


0% at Rome. The populace, led by ſome of the Tri- 


bunes, were ever ready to inſult the authority of 
the Senate; and the vices of particular men gave 
frequent advantages againſt the whole order of 
nobles. Corruption and dangerous faction pre- 
vailed at elections, and the preferments of State 
were generally coveted, as ſteps to the government 
of provinces, where fortunes were amaſſed by every 
ſpecies of abuſe, oppreſſion, and violence. Envy 
and indignation together concurred in rouſing the 
* People againſt theſe abuſes. Cornelius, one of the 
ditu, Tribunes, propoſed a ſevere law againſt bribery, 
by which perſons convicted of this crime ſhould be 
diſqualified for any ofice whatever in the com- 
monwealth. 
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monwealth. The Senate wilhed to ſoften” the ri- cn a p; 
gour of this law, by limiting the penalty to a pe- . 


euniary fine ; and the Conſul; Calpurnius Piſs, 
moved for an edict to this purpoſe, in order to an- 


Cornelius, But the Tribune prevailed, and ob- 
tained an act impoſing the ſeverer penalty. He 
likewiſe, by another decree of the People, attacked 
the diſcretionary juriſdiction of the Prætors i, obli- 
ged them to be more explicit in the edicts 1 

publiſhed, and to obſerve them more exactly. 
The crime of extortion in the provinces, how- 
ever, was the great diſgrace of the Romans. To 
have found an effectual remedy for this evil, would 
have done more honour to the People than they 
had derived fuom all their conqueſts. Severe laws 
were accordingly enacted, complaints were wil- 
lingly received, and proſecutions encouraged. Can- 
didates for popularity and public favour, generally 
began with endeavouring to bring ſome offender 
under: this title to public juſtice; but the example 
of this State, after all, has left only this piece of 
inſtruction. to mankind; That juſt government 
over conquered provinces is ſcarcely to be hoped 
for, and leaſt of all where . the N 
i .&l{s 
Mamilius, © one of * Taiblinde of the Peopley i in 
order to ſtrengthen the inferior claſs of his conſti- 
tuents, had obtained by ſurpriſe an acta, by which 
the citizens of ſlaviſh extraction were to be pro- 
| miſcuouſly 


1 Dio. Caſſ lib, xxxvi. c. 23. 2 Did. lib, Xxxvi. 
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miſcuouſly-inrolled. in all the Tribes. This act, 
having drawn upon him the teſentment of the Se- 
nate, compelled him to ſeek for ſecurity under the 
protection of Gabinius and Pompey. With this 


i- view it was that he moved his famous act, in which 


Cicero concurred,; to veſt Fompey with the com- 
mand in Aſia. This motion; had procured him 


a powerful ſupport, and on ſome occaſions, raiſed 


the general voice of the People in his fayour. In- 
ſomuch that ſoon aftex this tranſaction, being pro- 


| ſecuted for ſome offence at the tribunal of Cicero, 


who was then Prætor; and being fefuſed the uſual 
delays, the Prætor was obliged to explain this ſtep 
in a ſpeech to the People; in which he told them, 
that he actually meant to favour Manilius, and 


that, his own term in office being about to expire, 


he could not ſerve; him more effectually, than by 


haſtening his trial, and by not leaving him in the 


power of a ſueceſſor, who might not be equally 
diſpoſed to acquit him. Such were the looſe and 
popular notions of juſtice then — and 10 


ſacrifices made to party at Rome. 


At the election of Conſuls for the Slowing 
year, there occurred an opportunity to apply the 
law againſt bribery. Of four candidates, Publius 
Autronius Pztus, Publius Cornelius Sylla, L. Au- 
relius Cotta, and L. Manlius Torquatus, the ma- 
jority had declared for the former two; but theſe 
being convicted of bribery, were let aſide, and 
Wy 3 declared duly elected. 2 
About 


1 Plutarch. in Vit. Cicer. 
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About the ſame time L. Sergius Catalina, who CHA * 


has been already branded as the murderer of his 
own brother, under pretence of Sylla's proſerip- 


tions, having returned from Africa, where he had 


ſerved in the quality of Prætor, and intending to 
ſtand for the Conſulate, was accuſed of extortion in 
the province, and ſtopped in his canvas by a pro- 
ſecution raiſed on this account. In his rage for 
this diſappointment, he was ripe for any project of 


horror; and, being readily joined by Autronius and 


Piſo, the late diſappointed candidates, formed a con- 
ſpiracy to affaſſinate their rivals :, to maflacre- the 
Senate; to ſeize the enſigus of power, and, with 
the aid of their faction, to lay hold of the govern- 
ment a:. Marcus Craſſus and Caius Cæſar, are men- 
tioned by Suetonius as acceſſory to this plot. Craſ- 
ſus was to have been named Dictator, and Cœſar 


his general of the horſe, Ceſar was to have made 
a ſignal for beginning the maſſacre, by uncovering 
his ſhoulders, of his gown ; but Craſſus having wa- 


vered, abſented himſelf from the Senate, and Ceſar, 


though preſent, having made no ſignal, the occa- 


ſion paſſed without the projected attempt. 

This is the conſpiracy for which Publius Sylla 
came to be tried as an accomplice, and was de- 
fended by Cicero, in a pleading which 1s {till ex- 
tant; whether Craſſus and Cæſar, being, accord- 
ing to Seutoniug, implicated in the firſt ſteps, af- 
terivards broke off the connection, may be queſ- 
tioned, But it is certain, that the plot was car- 

Vor. II. | X ried 

x Cic. in P. Py lla & in Cata!. i. c. 6. 2 Dion, Lb, xxxvi. & c. 


J Suetop. in Cæſar. 
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deed were pregnant with the ſeeds of extreme 


evil; many of thoſe who, from their outſet and 


Lex Papia 
de Perigri- 


nis. 
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CHAP, ried on by the others to its Full detection, in the 


manner which remains to be told. The times in- 


proſpects, were deſtined to xun the political courſe, 
overwhelmed, with the effects of prodigality and 
immoderate expence in their ſuit to the People, 
incurred a ruin, which, if ſucceſsful in their pre- 


tenſions to office, was to be repaired by odious ex- 


pedients abroad, or, if diſappointed, led them to 
projects of deſperation and rage at home . 
The State appears to have apprehended an in- 


creaſe of theſe evils from the number of foreigners, 


who, from every quarter, crowded. to Rome as to 
the general reſort of perſons who wiſhed to indulge 


their own extravagance, or to prey upon that of 
others. Under this apprehenſion, an edi was ob- 


tained, upon the motion of C. Papius, Tribune of 
the People, to oblige all ſtrangers to leave the city : 


but it is likely, that the State was in greater danger 
from natives than foreigners. Cataline, having pre- 
vailed upon Clodius, by the conſideration of a ſum 
of money, to drop the proſecution which had been 


commenced againſt him, was left to offer himſelf a 


candidate for the Conſulate of the following year:. 
The office of Cenſor had been revived in the 


- perſons of Catulus and Craſſus; but theſe officers 


found that its authority, ſo powerful in former 


times, was now greatly reduced. They ſcarcely 


ventured to give it a trial within the city ; and, 


having differed about the enrolment of citizens re- 
ſiding 


1 Plutarch. in Vit — 2 Cicero de Auruſpicum Reſponſis. 
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ſiding beyond the Po, and about ſome other par- cn « e. 
« ticulars, they reſigned their power. Cenſors CO 
were again named in the following year, but with 
no greater effect; ſome of the Tribunes, fearing 
to be themſelves degraded from the Senate, put 
a negative on the uſual function of theſe officers 
in reviſing the rolls. 
In the next Conſulate, that of Lucius Julius Cæ- v. C. 689. 
far, and C. Marcius Figulus, Caius Cæſar, accu- C. Var, Fi. 
ſed by Suetonius, as above, of hidden deſigns, but? 
of whom we are from this time ſcarcely ever 
to loſe fight, being now thirty-five years of age, 
entered on his career of popularity and ambition. 
It 1s remarked, that. in his preſent Edileſhip, to- 
gether with Marcus Bibulus, not ſatisfied with the 
Joint exhibition of public ſhews which were given 
to the People, at a common expence with his col- 
league, he gave ſeparate entertainments on his 
own account. And deſtined, it ſhould ſeem, to be 
a thorn in the ſide of thoſe who were ſolicitous of 
public order, the gladiators he had aſſembled on 
this occaſion gave an alarm to the magiſtracy, and 
he was ordered not to exceed a certain number. 
In his preſent office, or in that of Prætor, to which 
he was afterwards in courſe advanced, it is obſer- 
ved, that he took ſome ſteps that were likely to 
revive the animoſity of the late parties of Marius 
and Sylla; and, notwithſtanding the act of indem- 
nity which had paſſed, raiſed proſecutions, on a 
charge of aſſaſſination, againſt all thoſe who had 
put any citizen to death in execution of Sylla's 
X 2 proſoriꝑ- 


1 Dion. lib. xxxvi. Platarch, in Craſſo. 2 Ibid. 
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Ar. proſcription . From this time Suetonius obſerves, 
XVII. 
that Cicero, though it may be thought premature, 


dated the beginning of his project to ſubvert the 
republic, and to make himſelf maſter of:the State a. 

What has moſt diſtinguiſhed the preſent Con- 
ſulate of Lucius Cæſar, and Marcius Figulus, how- 
ever, is the competition of candidates for the ſuc- 


ceeſſion to that office on the following year, and the 


conſequences of the election which followed. The 
candidates were M. Tullius Cicero, C. Antomus, 


fon of the late celebrated orator, L. Sergius Cata- 


lina, P. Sulpitius Galba, and L. Caſſius Longinus, 
Quintus Cornificius, and Licinius Sacerdos. 
Cicero was the firſt of his family who had ever 


reſided, or enjoyed any honours, at Rome. He 
was a native of Arpinum, a country- town of Italy, 


and was conſidered as an obſcure perſon by thoſe 


who were deſcended of antient families, but had 


great conſideration on account of his eloquence 
and the conſequences of it, to all ſuch as had any 
intereſts at ſtake before the tribunals of juſtice. 


Being ſolicited by Cataline to undertake his de- 


fence on a triak for malverſation in Sicily, he did 
not at once reject the requeſt, nor always deny his 
aid to the factious Tribunes in ſupport of their 
meaſures. He was undoubtedly, like other ambi- 
tious men at Rome, diſpoſed to court every party, 


or to gain individuals Ms and had of late, in par- 


ticular, 

1 Suston in Vit. C. J. Cæſaris. 
” 2 Ibid. c. ix. Suetonius ſuppoſes, that Cicero alluded to the conſpiracy 
of Autronius and Sylla, in which Craſſus, as well as Cæſar, was {aid to be 


engaged. 


3 Ep. ad Atticum, lib. i. ep. 2. 
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ticular, conſiderably ſtrengthened his intereſt with c H AFP. 


the People, by having ſupported the pretenſions of 
their favourite Pompey, in having joined the po- 
pular Tribunes, in what they propoſed in bebalf 
of this aſpiring citizen, He was, notwithſtand- 
ing, probably by his averſion to appear for ſo bad 
a client as Cataline, ſaved from the reproach of 
having efpouſed his cauſe ; and by his known in- 
clination in general to ſupport the authority of the 
Senate, he diſpoſed the ariſtocratical party to for- 
give the occaſional part which he took with the 
Tribunes in particular queſtions, not immediately 
ſuppoſed to affect their aſcendant in the State. 

In the courſe of this competition for the Con- 
ſulſhip, Antonius and Cataline joined intereſts to- 
gether, and ſpared no kind or degree of corrup- 
tion. Cicero complained of their practices in the 
Senate, and moved to revive the law of Calpurni- 


us againſt bribery, with an additional penalty of 


ten years baniſhment'. Cataline confidered this 
meaſure as levelled againſt himſelf; and incited 
by this provocation, as well as by the animoſity of 
a rival, was then ſuppoſed to have formed a de- 
ſign againft Cicero's Tife, and to have expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe, in terms that gave a gene- 
ral alarm to the eleQors, and determined great 
numbers againſt himſelf, He had drawn to his in- 
tereſts many perſons of infamous character and 
deſperate fortune, many youths of good family, 


whom he debauched or encouraged in their proffi- 


gacy. His language, at their meetings, was all in- 
X 3 dignation 
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dignation at the unequal and ſuppoſed unjuſt di. 


— {tribution of fortune and power. Riches, au- 
 « thority and honour,” he ſaid, © are engroſſed 


„ by a few, while others of more merit are kept 


« in poverty and obſcurity, or oppreſſed with 


« debts.” He profeſſed his intention, when in of- 


fice, to remove theſe grievances, to cancel the debts 
of his friends, to enrich them by plentiful divi- 
fions of land, and to place them in the ſtations of 
honour to which they were entitled, 

Theſe declarations, being made to numerous 
companies aſſembled together, could not be con- 


cealed. Curius, one of the faction, boaſted to 


Fulvia, a woman of rank, with whom he had a 
criminal intrigue, that a revolution muſt ſoon 
take place, and ſpecified the particular hopes 
and deſigns of their party. This woman men- 
tioned the ſubje& to her own confidents, but con- 
cealed the author of her information. In the mean 
time, Cataline was conſidered as a perſon of the 
moſt dangerous deſigns, and was oppoſed in his 
election by all who had any regard to public or- 


der, or to the ſafety of the commonwealth. Ci- 


U. C. 650. 

M. Tullius 
Cicero. 

C. Antoni- 


cero, at the ſame time, being ſupported by the Se- 
nate, was elected, together with Caius Antonius. 
The latter indeed ſtood candidate upon the ſame 
intereſt with Cataline, and was preferred to him 


only by a ſmall majority. 


By this event the deſigns of Cataline were ſup- 
poſed to be fruſtrated ; but the Conſuls were not 
likely to enter on a quiet adminiſtration. The Tri- 
bunitian power, from the time of its reſtoration, 

was 
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was gradually recovering its force, and extending cn a. 


its operations. Every perſon that could give any 
public diſturbance, that could annoy the Senate, 
or mortify any of its leading members; every one 
that had views of ambition adverſe to the laws, or 
who wiſhed to take part in ſcenes of confuſion and 


XVII. 


— — 


tumult; every perſon oppreſſed with debt, who 


wiſhed to defraud his creditors; every perſon who, 
by his profligacy or crimes, was at variance with 
the tribunals of juſtice, was comprehended under 
the general denomination of the popular party. 
The Roman People had once been divided into Pa- 
trician and-Plebeian, next into Noblemen and Com- 
moners; but now individuals took their fide with 
little regard to former diſtinctions againſt or for the 
preſervation of public order. In the aſſembly of the 


_ Centuries, as well as in that of the Tribes, the diſ- 


orderly and the profligate began to prevail; and 


as it was impoſſible that the collective body of the 


People could meet in any fingle aſſembly, the co- 
mitia, for the moſt part, was but another name for 
ſuch riotous tumults, as were made up of the per- 
ſons who haunted the ſtreets of Rome. The 
minds of ſober men were full of fear and diſtruſt, 
alarmed with ſurmiſes-of plots, and various com- 
binations of deſperate perſons, who united their 
influence, not to carry elections or obtain pre- 
ferments, but to overturn the government, or to 


ſhare in its ſpoils *. 


One of the Tribunes of the preſent year, Servi- 
lins Roos, ſoon after his admiſſion into office, un- 
X 4 der 


3 Cicero de Lege Agraria. 
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cH ap. der pretence of providing ſettlements for many of 
* nM the citizens, promulgated the heads of an Agra- 


rian Law, which he carried to the Senate and the 
People. The ſubje& of former grants was now in 
a great meaſure exhauſted, and all Italy was inha- 
bited by the citizens of Rome. This Tribune 
propoſed a new expedient to provide for the indi- 
gent, not. by conqueſt, but by purchaſe. It was 
propoſed, that all eſtates, territories, or poſſeſſions 
of any ſort, which belonged to the republic, ſhould 
be ſold; that all acquiſitions of territory recently 
made, and the ſpoils taken from any enemy, ſhould 
he diſpoſed of in the ſame manner ; that the mo- 
ney ariſing from ſuch ſales ſhould be employed in 
purchaſing arable and cultivable lands, to be aſ- 
ſigned in lots to the neceſſitous citizens; and that, 
to carry this law into execution, ten commiſſioners 
ſhould be named in the ſame manner in which the 
Pontiffs were named, not by the whole People, but 
by ſeventeen. of the Tribes ſelected by lot: that 
theſe commiſſioners ſhquld be judges, without ap- 
peal, of what was or was not public property ; of 
what was to be ſold, of what was to be bought, 
and at what price; that they were to receive and 
to judge of the accounts of every Conſul, or other 
officer, except Pompey, commanding in any pro- 
vince, where any capture had been made, or new 
territory acquired: and in ſhort, that they ſhould, 
during five years, which was the intended term af 
their commiſſion, be the ſole maſters of all pro- 
| perty 
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ö perty within the empire, whether public or pri- HAP. 
| XVII. 
vate — — 


On the day that the new Conſuls entered on 
their office, when they returned in proceſſion from 
the Capitol, and gave the firſt meeting to the Se- 
nate, Rullus had the preſumption to propoſe this 
law, and to move the Conſcript Fathers, that they 
would be pleaſed to give it the ſanction of their 
approbation and authority in being carried to the 
People. Upon this occaſion, Cicero made his firſt 
ſpeech in the character of Conſul. The former 
part of it is loſt; the remainder may be reckoned 
among the higheſt ſpecimens of his eloquence. In 
this and the two ſpeeches he delivered to the Peo- 
ple, on the ſame ſubject, he endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate, (if we may venture to imitate the profuſion 
of his own expreſſions) that, from the firſt clauſe 
of this law to the laſt, there was nothing thought 
of, nothing propoſed, nothing done, but the erect- 
ing in ten perſons, under the pretence of an Agra- 
rian Law, an abſolute ſovereignty over the trea- 

- fury, the revenue, the provinces, the empire, the 
neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates; and, in ſhort, 
over all the world as far as it was known to the 
Romans. He painted in ſuch lively colours the 
abuſes which might be committed by Rullus, and 
by his aſſociates, in judging what was private and 
what public property, in making ſales, in making 
purchaſes, in planting the colomes; and ſo expo- 
ſed the impudence of the cheat, by which it was 
propoſed to ſurpriſe the People into the granting 

of 
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CHAP. of ſuch powers, the abſurdity and the ruinous ten- 
wy—s dency of the whole meaſure, that it was inſtantly 
rejected, and its author hiſſed from the aſſembly, 
and treated as an object of ridicule and ſcorn. 
The ſplendour of the Conſul's eloquence, on 
this occaſion, appeared with great diſtinction, and 
the ſpirit of the times continued to furniſh him 
with opportunities to diſplay it '. Roſcius Ame- 
rinus, having been Tribune of the People a few 
years before, had, by the authority of his office, 
ſet apart ſome benches in the theatre for the Equeſ- 
trian order. This gave offence to the People, ſo 
that Roſcius was commonly hiſſed when he appear- 
ed at any of the public aſſemblies. On ſome one 
of theſe ' occaſions the Conſul interpoſed ; and, in 
a popular harangue, ſecured the attachment of the 
Knights to himſelf, and even reconciled the People 
to the diſtinction which had been made in . 
of that body. 
There happened under the ſame Conſulate a 
- buſineſs of greater difficulty, being a motion to re- 
ſtore the ſons of the proſcribed to the privilege of 
being choſen into the offices of. State, of which 
they had been deprived by an ordinance of Sylla. 
Their fate was undoubtedly calamitous and ſevere. 
Many of them who had been too young to have 
incurred the guilt of their party, were now come 


of age, and found themſelves ae af of their birth- 
right, 


1 It is probable that cicero did not write in order to ſpeak, but wrote af- 
ter he had ſpoken, for the uſe of his friends, Epiſt. ad Atticum, lib. ii. 
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right, and ſtigmatized with this mark of diſho- CHAP, 


nour. It was propoſed, in their behalf, to take 
away this cruel excluſion. But Cicero, appre- 
hending that this propoſal tended to arm and to 
ſtrengthen perſons, who, from long uſe, had con- 
tracted an habitual diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed 
government at Rome, powerfully oppoſed the mo- 
tion, and ſucceeded in having it rejected. 

Though the orations on the two ſubjects laſt men- 
tioned have periſned, great part of that which he 
ſpoke on the trial of C. Rabirius ſtill remains. This 
man, of a great age, a reſpectable Senator, after 
an interval of ſix-and- thirty years, was brought 
to trial as an accomplice in the death of Apuleius 
Saturninus, the factious Tribune, who, as has been 
related, having ſeized the Capitol, was, by the Con- 
ſuls Marius and Valerius Flaccus, acting under the 
authority of the Senate, and attended by all the 
moſt reſpeQable citizens in arms, forced from his 
{trong-hold, and put to death as a public enemy. 

Titus Atius Labienus, one of the Tribunes, was 
the declared proſecutor of C. Rabirius ; but hiſ- 
torians agree, that this Tribune acted at the inſti- 
gation, and under the direction, of C. Cæſar. The 
intention of the popular party was, by making an 
example of this reſpectable perſon in ſo ſtrong a 
caſe, where the authority of the Senate, and the 
commands of the moſt popular Conſul, where even 
the preſcription of ſo old a date ſhould have re- 


| 1 every danger, elfeQually, for the future, to 
| deter 


1 Plin. lib. vii. c. 30. 
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cn. deter every perſon from acting in ſupport of the 
Sts Senate, or from lending any force or oppoſition to 


the deſigns of factious Tribunes, however turbu- 
lent or dangerous. 17 
The Senate, and all the friends of eſtabliſned 
authority, were greatly alarmed, and united in de- 
fence of Rabirius. The popular party, as already 
deſcribed, the ambitious, the profligate, the bank- 
rupt, who were earneſt to weaken the hands of 
government, and in haſte to bring on ſcenes of 
confuſion and trouble, took the oppoſite fide. 
The proſecutor laid his charge for treaſon of 
the moſt heinous nature, which muſt have led the 
convicted, though a freeman, to die on the croſs, 
the ordinary manner of executing the ſentence of 
death on ſlaves. The executioner ſtalks in the 
„ forum,” ſaid Cicero, and the croſs is erected 
for a Roman citizen in the field of Mars.” The 
accuſation was firſt brought before the Prætor, 
who poſſeſſed the ordinary juriſdiction in ſuch 
caſes. And this magiſtrate empannelled two jud- 
ges, who were to determine in this mighty cauſe. 
Theſe were Caius Julius and Lucius Ceſar. At 


this court the defendant was condemned; and 


with appearances of animoſity on the part of Caius 


Cœſar, that greatly increaſed the public alarm. 


This riſing citizen had always courted the popu- 


Jace, and was ftrongly ſupported by them. That 
He ſhould aim at honours and power, it was faid, 


is common ; but that he wiſhed to provide impu- 
nity for the diſturbers of the commonwealth, was 


: . Areadful. 
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dreadful. The crime of Rabirius, even if he could HA p. 
be convicted of it, had been committed the year ER 
before Cæſar was born. In the perſon of the ac- 
cuſed every circumſtance, even on the ſuppoſition 
of a true charge, pleaded for compaſſion, and even 
for reſpect: the fact, at the ſame time, was denied, 
and a poſitive evidence was brought, that another 
had received a reward for killing Saturninus: but 
the policy of the faction required this victim; and 
the ſentence muſt have been executed, if the con- 
demned had not fled, by appeal, to the judgment 
of the People, where indeed his cauſe might be 
reckoned more defperate than it had been before 
a ſelect court. The parties attended this trial 
with great ardour. Hortenſius conducted the ap- 
peal and defence. Cicero pleaded in behalf of 
juſtice and government; painted the age, the in- 
firmities, the forlorn ſtate of the defendant, who 
had ſurvived his relations and his friends. He 
pointed out the danger to government and to or- 
der from this precedent, in terms that muſt —_ 
melted every heart, not callous from ambition, fac- 
tion, or profligacy of manners : but in vain. Even 
in the aſſembly of the Centuries, the majority was 
haſtening to affirm the ſentence, when Q. Cæcilius 
Metellus Celer, then Prætor, and one of the Au- | | 
gurs, haſtened to the Janiculum, and tore down | 
the enſign which was planted there as a ſign of 
peace. And a lilly piece of ſuperſtitzon ſtopt the 
proceedings of thoſe whom neither juſtice nor 
compatſion, nor regard to government, could re- 

ſtrain. | 
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ſtrain. This form took its riſe, as has been for- 
merly mentioned, in the firſt ages of Rome, when 
the enemy inhabiting villages in the neighbour- 
hood were ſuppoſed at the gates, and the people 
convened in the-field on one fide of the city might 
be aſſailed on the other. When the Centuries 
were formed, therefore, in the field of Mars, a 
guard was always -poſted on the Janiculum, and 
an enſign diſplayed. If any enemy appeared, the 
enſign was taken down, the aſſembly diſmiſſed, 
and the People took to their arms. This ceremo- 
ny, like many other cuſtoms both of ſuperſtition 
and law, remained after the occaſion had ceaſed ; 
and it was held illegal or impious in the People to 


proceed in any affair without the enſign in view. 


By this means the trial of Rabirius was put off, 


and the proſecutors, deſpairing of being able to 


work up the People again into an equal degree of 
violence, dropt the proſecution. The cauſe ſtill 
remained undecided, and the power of the Senate, 


to defend its own e continued in a ſtate 


of ſuſpence. 


The Tribune W laid aſide thoughts of 
renewing this invidious proſecution, in order to 


. purſue the object of ſome other more popular acts; 


one in particular, to repeal the almoſt only remain- 


ing ordinance of Sylla ; that which conferred on 


the College of Prieſts the power of filling up va- 


cancies in their own order. The right of election 


was again taken from the college, and, according 
to 


i Sed vol. i. c. 1. 
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tothe law of Domitius, given to ſeventeen of the 
Tribes, who were to be drawn by lot. This change 
was intended to open the way of Caius Cæſar into 
that office; and he was n . to 
it in the following year. 


Others of the Tribunes ei endeavoured 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves by acts of turbulence 
and ſedition. Metellus Nepos endeavoured to re- 


peal that clauſe of the act againſt bribery and cor - 


ruption, which declared the party convicted to be 
diſqualified for any of the offices of State. This 


Tribune, though ſufficiently diſpoſed to diiorderly 


courſes, had many connections among the moſt 
reſpectable citizens, and was IIs in this 
inſtance, to drop his deſign. | 

But of all the cabals into which the 8 
faction was diſtributed, none was more deſperate, 
nor ſuppoſed more dangerous, than that of Cata- 
line, the late diſdppointed candidate for the Con- 
ſulſhip. His rival Cicero had intimation, before 
the elections, of a deſign formed by this deſperate 
party againſt his own perſon, and ſtill continued 
to obſerve their motions. For this purpoſe he en- 
tered into a correſpondence with a woman of the 
name of Fulvia, already mentioned, and who had 
given the firſt hints of a dangerous conſpiracy; 
by means of this woman, he procured the confi- 
dence of Curius, who gave him minute informa- 
tion of all the proceedings of the party. 

In public, Cataline again profeſſed himſelf a 


candidate for the office of Conſul, in competition 
with 
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CHAP. with Servius Sulpicius, P. Murzna, and J. Silanus. 
8. 9 He boaſted of ſupport from Antonius; but Cicero, 


to divert his colleague from this agree con- 


nection, made him every conceſſion. Having, in 
caſting lots for the provinces of Gaul and Mace- 


donia, drawn the latter, which was thought to be 
preferable, he yielded it up to Antonius; and by 


this, and every other means in his power, perſua- 
died him to reſt on the ſecure poſſeſſion of dignities 


and honours; lawfully obtained, in preference to 
expectations formed on the Fs" of a you def: 
— men. 

In ſecret, Cataline — his ene by 


piorediihy! to have many reſources, and to be ſup- 


ported by numbers who were ready to take arms 
at his command. In a formal meeting of his par- 


ty in October, a few days before the Conſular 


elections, he opened the whole of his deſign; and 
in the ſpeech which he made on that oceaſion, is 
faid to have uſed expreſſions to the following pur- 


port: © The diſtreſſed can rely for relief on thoſe 


« only who have a common cauſe with them- 


« ſelves. Whoever is at eaſe in his own fortune, | 


« will not regard the ſuffering of others. If you 
« would know how I ſtand affected to the parties 
« which now divide the republic, rich creditors, 
« and needy debtors, pleaſe to conſider, what every 
* one knows, that I have no ſafety but in the de- 
« ſtruction of the one, and in the relief of the 


* other: that my intereſt 1 1s the ſame with your own, 


6s and 
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* and that I have courage to attempt what may be ARP. 
« neceflary for our common relief and ſecurity.“ — * 
From the ſtrain of this paſſage, the deſcription 
of a patty to whom it was with propriety addreſ- 
ſed, may be eaſily collected. Cicero, who had 
frequently taxed Cataline with dangerous deſigns, 
now determined to lay the whole of his intelli- 
gence before the public; and for this purpoſe de- 
ferred the Conſular elections, which were to have 
been held on the eighteenth of October, to a fu- 
ture day, and aſſembled the Senate. Cataline hav- 
ing, with the other members, attended, and hear- 
ing the charge, did not pretend to deny or to pal- 
liate his words. © There are,” he ſaid, “ in this 
„republic, two parties; one weak both in its 
members and head; the other ſtrong in its 
“ members, but wanting a head: while I have 
« the honour of being ſupported by this party, it 
% ſhall-have a head.“ Upon theſe words, a gene- 
ral cry of indignation aroſe in the Senate; but 
no reſolution was taken. Many, who were there 
preſent as members, were pleaſed to ſee the Senate 
itſelf inſulted; and Cataline, as if in condition to 
brave all his enemies, was, in all his expreſſions, 
equally unguarded in the ſtreets and in the Se- 
nate. To Cato, who, in the public Forum, ſome 
days before this meeting, had threatened to have 
him impeached: © Do,” he ſaid; „but if you 


« light a flame in my fortunes, I will extinguiſh a 


it under the ruins of the commonwealth 7.” 


3 Cicero Orat. pro Murzna, 
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A A proſecution was actually raiſed againſt him 
IL in the name of Lucins Paulus, a young man of 
mm for carrying arms againſt the public 
peace. On this occafion, however, he thought 
proper to ſoften his tone, and offered to ſubmit to 
voluntary confinement, until his innocence ſhould 
be made to appear. | No one,” he ſaid, © who 
„ knows my rank, my pretenſions, and the intereſt I 
« have in the preſervation of the commonwealth, 
t will believe, that its deſtruction is to be apprehen- 
i ded from me, and that its ſafety is to come from 
* a native of Arpinum *,”” He offered to commit 
himſelf to the cuſtody of Cicero, of Metellus, or 

of any other magiſtrate, till this injurious aſper- 

fion were removed. To this offer the Conſul re- 
plied, That he who did not think himſelf ſafe 
within the ſame ramparts with anne would 
not receive him into his houſe 2. 

Buy one effect of the unparalleled licence enjoy- 
10 by citizens of Rome, perſons accuſed of the 
moſt heinous crimes were at large, during the de- 
pendence of their trial, and might either proceed 
in the execution of their defigns, or withdraw from 
juſtice. Such was the effect of the laws of Valerius 
and Porcius, which ſecured againſt violence, or the 
power of the magiſtrate, the perſon of every citizen, 
however accuſed, until he were finally condemned 
by the People. In ſupport of this privilege, which 
was N when the abuſe of power in the ma- 
"oo 


1 we town of which Cicero was native. 
2 Cicero in Catalinam, i. c. 8. 


* 


giſtrate was more to be dreaded than the licenee CHAP. 
of crimes in the ſubject, the Romans perſiſted even EE 


after the depravity of manners was become too 
ſtrong for the laws, and when exemption from 
every juſt reſtraint was fatally miſtaken for liberty. 
The State had now been thrown, on many occa- 
fions, into the moſt violent convulſions, becauſe 
there was not any regular method of reſiſting diſ- 
orders, or of W them on their firſt appear · 
an ces. 

Cataline, ſoon after the elections, .8 at t Which, by 
the preference given to his competitors Muræna 
and Silanus, he received a freſh diſappointment in 
his hopes of the Conſulſhip, ſent Mallius, or Man- 
lius, an experienced ſoldier, who had ſerved with 
himſelf under Sylla, to prepare for an inſurrection 
in the diſtrict of Etruria, This officer, in the end 
of October, under pretence of giving refuge to 
debtors from the oppreſſion of their creditors, had 
actually aſſembled a conſiderable body of men 
Suſpicions at the ſame time aroſe againſt Publius 
Sylla, who was making a large purchaſe of gla- 
diators at Capua, and inſurrections were appre- 
hended on the ſide of Campania and Apulia. In 
this ſtate of affairs, continual informations being 
brought of Cataline's deſigns, the Senate gave in 
charge to the Conſuls to watch over the ſafety of the 
State; and theſe officers accordingly put choſen 
bodies of men under arms, and ſecured all the 
poſts of conſequence in the city. Metellus, the 
conqueror of Crete, who ſtill remained without 

"A the 


r Cicero in Catalinam, i. e. 3. 
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CHAP. the walls in hopes of a triumph, was appointed to 
M8 command on the fide of Apulia, The Prætor Me- 


. as eee 94 1, ige 


tellus Celer was ſent into the Ciſalpine Gaul, in 


order to ſecure the peace of that province”; and 
the Conſul Antonius was deſtined to ſuppreſs the 
inſurrection of Mallius at Fæſulæ 2. 

Oataline mean while remained in the city, and 
had frequent conſultations for the arrangement and 
the execution of his plot. At a meeting of the 
party, held in the beginning of November, in the 
houſe of M. Porcius Leccas, a general maſſacre of 
the principal Senators was projected. The con- 
fpirators ſeverally choſe their ſtations, and under- 
took their ſeveral parts. Two in particular, who 
were familiar in Cicero's houſe, undertook in the 
morning, under pretence of a viſit, to ſurpriſe and 
aſſaſſinate the Conſul. But he being the ſame 


night appriſed of his danger by Fulvia, gave the 
Proper orders, and the intended aſſaſſins, upon 


their appearance at his door, were refuſed admit- 
tance. He immediately after aſſembled the Senate 
in the temple of Jupiter. Cataline preſented him- 
ſelf with his uſual preſumption; and Cicero, as 
appears from an oration which he then delivered, 

inſtead of laying the matter in form before the 
Senate, accoſted Cataline i in a vehement invective, 
zurging him t6 be gone from the city, where all his 
ſteps were minutely obſerved, where his meaning 
was underſtood, and precautions taken againſt all 


ni 


* 2 Cicero pro Pub, Sylla, c. 16. 
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his ct ] told you,“ ſaid the id « that CHAP. 
« your emiſſary Mallius would be in arms by the —.— 
« firſt of November; that you intended a maſſacre 
« of the Senators about the ſame time. I now re- 
« peat the memorable. words you made uſe of 
when you were told, that many of the Senators 
% had withdrawn from the city. ou ſhould be 
« ſatisfied, you ſaid, with the blood of thoſe who 
remained. Were you not ſurrounded, hemmed 
in, and beſet on every ſide by the guards poſted 
« to. watch you? Did your intention to ſurpriſe 
« Præneſtẽ, on the night of the firſt of November, 
<« eſcape. me? Did you not find precautions taken 
that implied a knowledge of your deſign? There 
is nothing, in ſhort, that you do, that you pre- 
« pare, that you meditate, which is not heard, 
« which is not ſeen, which is not felt by me in 
« every circumſtance. What of laſt night? Were 
„you not at the houſe of Porcius Lecca ? Deny 
it! I have evidence. There are here preſent 
„ perſons who were of your company. But where 
« are we? What manner of government or re- 
public is this? The enemies and deſtroyers of 
e the commonwealth make a part in its higheſt 
« councils! We know them, and yet they are ſuf- 
 fered to live! But, be gone. The time of en- 
« during you is paſt. The world is convinced of 
your guilt. Stay only till there is not a ſingle 
e perſon that can pretend to doubt of it; till your 
% own partizans muſt be filent, and till the cla- 
„ mour, which they would willingly raiſe againſt 
Y 3 75 every 
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r. every ace act of government, be JuppeeC- 


XVII. © ſed.“ 


This being the yeneral tendency of che Conful's 
ſpeech, fraught with ſueh alarming matter, and 
urged with ſo much confidence, the audience was 
ſeized with terror, and numbers, who happened to 
be on the ſame bench with Cataline, withdrew 
from his ſide. He himſelf aroſe, and attempted to 
vindicate his character, but was filenced with a 
general cry of indignation; upon which he left 
the Senate; and, after concerting farther meaſures 


with thoſe of his party, not thinking that a longer 


ſtay in the city could be of any uſe to his affairs, 
he withdrew in the night, leaving letters behind 
him to ſome of the Senators, in 'which he com- 
plained, that, by a combination of his enemies, he 


was driven into exile ; and that, rather than be the 


occaſion of any diſturbance in the commonwealth, 
he was willing to retire. While theſe letters were 
handed about in the city, he took his way, preced- 


ed by the ufhers and enſigns of a Roman Procon- 


ſul, ſtraight for the camp of Mallius, and entered 
into a ſtate of open war. The features of this 
man's portrait are poſſibly exaggerated by the 
vehement pencils and lively colourings of Cicero 
and of Salluſt. He is repreſented as able to endure 
hardſhips of any kind, and as fearleſs in any dan- 


ger; as, from his youth, fond of diſcord, aſſaſſina- 


tions, and bloodſhed ; as ſtained with the blood 


of his own brother, whom he murdered to have 
his eftate, and with the blood of his own child, 


whom 
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whom he murdered, to remove the objection made q AP. 


to him by a woman who refuſed to marry him with — 


the proſpect of being a ſtep- mother. He is repre- 
ſented; as rapacious, prodigal, gloomy, impetuous, 
unquiet, diffembling, and perfidious ; a deſcription, 
of which the horrors are probably amplified : but 
for which it cannot be doubted there was much 
foundation, as he far exceeded in profligacy and 
deſperation all thoſe who, either in this or the for- 
mer age, were, by their ambition or their vices, 
haſtening the ruin of the commonwealth. 

Cicero always profeſſed to have particular in- 
formation.of the progreſs of Cataline. This, ac- 
cording to Salluſt, he owed to Fulvia, by whoſe 
means he obtained a correſpondence with Curius ; 
but he himſelf, in none of his orations, gives any 
intimation of the manner in which he obtained his 
intelligence. It is probable that Curius deſired to 
be concealed, that he might not be expoſed to 
the rage of the conſpirators as an informer and a 
traitor. On this account the Conſul, although he 
was minutely appriſed of particulars, was obliged 
to adopt the plan he had hitherto followed, to urge 
the conſpirators themſelves into open hoſtilities, 
and into a full declaration of their purpoſe. He 
had ſucceeded with reſpect to Cataline ; but bis 
accomplices were yet very numerous in the city, 
and were taking their meaſures to co-operate with 
thoſe who were in arms abroad. 

In this tate of affairs Fabius Sanga, a Romen 
citizen of diſtinction, came to the Conſul, and in- 

T4 formed 
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CHAP! formed him, that the ambaſſadors of the Allobro: 


XV 
— ges, 


a people then inhabiting what is now called 
the territory of Geneva, and part of Savoy, whoſe 
patron be was, had made him privy to a very mo- 
mentous affair; that, upon being diſappointed in 
a ſuit, on which they had been employed to che Se- 
nate, they had been carried by P. Umbrenus to Pub- 
Hus Cornelius Lentulus the Prætor, who condoled 
with them on the ſubject of the wrong they had re- 
ceived, aſſured them of redreſs if they would merit 
the favour of thoſe who were ſoon to have the af- 
cendant at Rome; and propoſed, that they ſhould 
immediately, upon their return to their own coun- 
try, prevail on their nation to be prepared with an 
army, to co-operate with their friends in Italy. Ci- 
cero immediately laid hold of this intelligence, as 
affording means tobring the plot to light, in a proper 
manner, and with ſufficient evidence, to convict the 
conſpirators. He deſired Sanga to encourage this 
correſpondence ; to adviſe the ambaſſadors to re- 
quire proper credentiak to be ſhown to their coun- 
trymen ; to procure a liſt of the Roman citizens 
who, in caſe they ſhould rife in rebellion againſt the 
Romans, were to become bound to — them; 
and when they ſhould be thus provided, and about 
to depart, he inſtructed- Sanga to bring him inti- 
mation of their motions, that they might be ſecu- 
red, with their writings, and other. evidence of the 
facts to be aſcertained. Sanga, having inſtructed 


the ambaſſadors ine 75 notice of their 
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motions to the Conſul. In the evening before they CHAP. 
were to depart, Cicero ordered the Prætors, L. — 


Flaccus and C. Pontinus, to march by different ways, 
andi in ſmall parties, after it was dark, to place a ſuf- 
ficient armed force to intereept the ambaſſadors of 
the Allobroges. The parties were ſtationed on 
different ſides of the river, at the bridge called 
Milvius, without knowing of each other, and with- 
out having any ſuſpicion of the purpoſe for which 
they were poſted, farther than aroſe from their 
having been told, that they were to ſeize any per- 
ſon who ſhould attempt to paſs in either direction. 
About three o'clock in the morning the ambaſſa- 
dors from the Roman ſide entered on the bridge 
with a numerous retinue; and being challenged, 
and commanded to ſtop by the party that was pla- 
ced to intercept them, they endeavoured to force 
their way; and ſome blood was ſned. But on the 
appearance of the Prætors, with their enſigns of 
office, the travellers ceaſed to reſiſt. Their diſ- 
patches were ſecured. Volturcius, a Roman citi- 
zen, who was found in their company, was taken 
and ſearched. Letters were found upon him, in 
different hands, and under different ſeals, addreſs- 
ed to Cataline. Theſe, together with the pri- 
ſoners, were immediately carried back to the city. 
The Conſul being appriſed of the ſucceſs which 
attended this part of his deſign, fent, before any 
alarm could be taken by the party, meſſages to 
Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, deſi- 


ring to ſee them at his own houſe. The three for- 
mer 
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6HAP. mer came with the mefſenger ; but Lentulus was 
EH newly gone to bed, and, by his delay, gave ſome 


cauſe to ſuſpect that he was aware of his danger. 

He too, however, came before it was day; and the 
houſe of Cicero was -preſently crowded, not only 
with numbers of the Equeſtrian .order that were 
in arms for the defence of his perſon, but likewiſe 
with many Senators whom he deſired to be preſent. 
The ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, now priſoners, 
were likewife conducted thither, and the letters 
found in their poſſeſſion, were produced unopen- 
ed. Cicero declared his intention to aſſemble the 
Senate without delay, in order to lay the whole 
matter before them. Many of the company were 
of opinion, that the letters ſhould be firſt opened, 
in order to ſee, whether they contained any matter 
of ſo much moment, as to require aſſembling the 
Senate, at a time when ſs great an alarm was like- 
ly to be taken. Cicero, however, having no doubt 
of the contents of the letters, and of the import- 
ance of the matter, over-ruled thoſe ſcruples, and 
the Senate. was accordingly called. Mean time 
the Allobroges dropt ſome expreſſions which im- 
plied, that ſome arms were concealed in the houſe 
of Cethegus. This occaſioned a ſearch being then 
made, and a conſiderable quantity of daggers and 
ſwords were accordingly found. 

At the meeting of the Senate, Volturcius was 
firſt examined; he denied his knowledge of any 
treaſonable deſigns, but appeared diſconcerted ; 


and, upon being reminded of the reward that had 
been 
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been offered for the diſcovery of any plot againſt CHAP. 
the State, and of the danger to which he himſelf 2 — 


would be expoſed in prevaricating, he confeſſed, 
that the letters ſeized in his cuſtody were ſent by 
the Prætor Lentulus and others: that he had be- 
ſides a verbal meſſage to Cataline, informing him, 
that the plan was now ready for execution; that 
the ſtation of every perſon was aſſigned; that ſome 


were appointed to ſet fire to the city in different 


places, and ſome to maſſacre their enemies in the 
midſt of the confufion that was likely to be occa- 
ſioned by the fire; and defiring that Cataline, in 
order to ſupport his friends, and to profit by the 
diverfion they were to make in his fayour within 
the walls, ſhould iſſue a proclamation to arm the 
| flaves, and that he himſelf ſhould march directly 
to Rome. 

The deputies of the Aeg being next in- 
troduced, acknowledged, that they had been char- 
ged by Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Caffius, 
with aſſurances of ſupport to the council of their 
nation, confirmed by oath, accompanied with di 
rections to march, without delay, a body of horſe 
into Italy, where they ſhould be joined by a nu- 
merous infantry, and receive proper inſtructions in 
what manner they ſhould farther proceed : that, 
to encourage them, Lentulus quoted a prophecy, 
found in the collection of the Sibyls, by which he 
himfelf was pointed out as the third of the Cor- 
nelii deſtined to arrive at the ſovereignty of Rome: 

that 


1 The former two were Cinna and Syl!a, 
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an that the conſpirators had. differed about the time 
. of executing their deſign. Lentulus was of opi- 


nion it ſhould be deferred to the holy - days in De- 
cember ; that Gethegus, notwithſtanding, and the 
others, were impatient, and deſired a nearer day. 
The ſuppoſed conſpirators were next called in 
A turns; and the letters, with the ſeals,unbro- 


ken, were exhibited before them. Cethegus, being 


the firſt examined, perſiſted in denying his know- | 
ledge of any conſpiracy; accounted for the arms 
which were found in his houſe, by, ſaying, He was 
curious of workmanſhip « of that nature, and always 


bought what he liked. He preſerved his counte- 
nance undiſturbed, till his own letter was produ- 
ced, and then fell into great confuſion, as the iow 


was immediately | known to be his. | 
Lentulus next, with great confidence, Jenied 
the charge; affected not to know either Voltur- 


cius or the ambaſſadors; aſked them upon what 


occaſion they ever could pretend to have been ad- 


mitted into his houſe ? "MP - howeyer, ſuppoſing 
| that nothing i in the gontents we" the letter that was 
now produced could convict him, acknowledged 


the ſeal. It was the head of his grandfather. But 


the letter being opened, was found to be unſigned, 


and in the following general terms: The bear- 


2 er will inform you who I am. F ear nothing. 
« Remember where you ſtand; and neglect no- 
.66 thing. Call in every aid, even the meaneſt.“ 


While he perſiſted in his denial, | ſome one aſked 


him, If he had never quoted the Sybilline oracles 


to 
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to theſe Gauls ? Confounded with this quien c 7 p. 


he forgot his difguiſe; and confeſſed. 

- Gabinius too was at laſt wow to own” his 
guilt ; and in this manner the conſpiracy” was! ful: 
ly laid open. Lucius Cæſar, the Conſul of the for- 
mer year, in the preſence of Lentulus, wholwas 
married to his fiſter, gave his opinion, that this un- 
happy man ſhould be immediately put to death. 
« This,” he ſaid, - is no unprecedented mea. 
« ſure. My grandfather, Fulvius Flaccus, taken in 
« open rebellion as this man is, was ſlain by 
« order of the Conſul Gabinius. His ſon was ta- 
ken into cuſtody and put to death in priſon.” 
In the mean time Lentulus was ordered to diveſt 
himſelf of the office of Prætor, and, together with 
his accomplices, was committed to cloſe impriſon- 
ment. This Cornelius Lentulus was diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of Sura to his name. He had been 
Conſul about eight years before, and was after- 
wards, for his debaucheries, ſtruck off the rolls of 
the Senate. He had now again condeſcended to ac- 
cept of the office of Prætor, in order to recover, in 
the capacity of a'magiſtrate, his ſeat in the Senate. 


A proclamation was iſſued to apprehend M. Cæ- 


parius, who had been ſent to procure an inſurrection 
in Apulia, together with P. Furius, Magius Chilo, 
and P. Umbrenus, who had firſt introduced the 
Gauliſh ambaſſadors to Gabinius. The Senate 
voted thanks to the Conſul Cicero for his great vi- 
gilance, and for the conſummate ability he had 


ſhewn in the diſcovery and ſuppreſſion of this 


treaſonable 


4. 
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an that the conſpirators had. differed about the time 
map! of executing their, deſign. Lentulus was, of opi- 


nion it ſhould be deferred to the holy-days in De- 
cember ; that Cethegus, notwithſtanding, and: the 
others, were impatient, and defired a nearer day. 

The ſuppoſed conſpirators were next called in 
Their turns; and the letters, with the ſeals unbro- 
ken, were exhibited before them. Cethegus, being 
the firſt examined, perſiſted in denying his know- 
ledge of any conſpiracy; accounted for the arms 
which were found in his houſe, by, ſaying, He was 
curious of workmanſhip of that nature, and always 
bought what he liked. He preſerved his counte- 
nance undiſturbed, till his own letter was produ- 
ced, and then fell into great confuſion, as the ow 
Was immediately known to be his. 

Lentulus next, with great confidence, denied 
the charge; affected not to know either Voltur- 
cius or the ambaſſadors; aſked them upon what 
occaſion they ever. could pretend to have been ad- 
mitted into his houſe ? He, however, ſuppoſing 
that nothing i in the contents of the letter that was 
no produced could convict him, acknowledged 
the ſeal. It was the head of his grandfather. But 
the letter being opened, was found to be unſigned, 
and in the following general terms: The bear- 

« er will inform you who I am. F ear nothing. 
'« Remember where you ſtand; and neglect, no- 
thing. Call in every aid, even the meaneſt.“ 
While he perſiſted in his denial, ſyme one. aſked 
him, If he had never quoted the Sybilline oracles 
to 
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to theſe Gauls? Confounded with this 1 c HAT. p. 


he forgot his difguiſe; and confeſſed. «© 
- Gabinius too was at laſt . to own” bis 
guilt ; and in this manner the conſpiracy” was! ful: 
ly laid open. Lucius Cæſar, the Conſul of the for- 
mer year, in the preſence of Lentulus, who]was 
married to his fiſter, gave his opinion, that this un- 
happy man ſhould be immediately put to death. 
« This,” he ſaid, „is no unprecedented mea! 
« ſure. My grandfather, Fulvius Flaccus, taken in 
„ open rebellion as this man is, was. ſlain by 
« order of the Conſul Gabinius. His ſon was ta- 
ken into cuſtody and put to death in priſon.” 
In the mean time Lentulus was ordered to diveſt 
himſelf of the office of Prætor, and, together with 
his accomplices, was committed to cloſe impriſon- 
ment. This Cornelius Lentulus was diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of Sura to his name. He had been 
Conſul about eight years before, and was after- 
wards, for his debaucheries, ſtruck off the rolls of 
the Senate. He had now again condeſcended to ac- 
cept of the office of Prætor, in order to recover, in 
the capacity of a'magiſtrate, his ſeat in the Senate. 
A proclamation was iſſued to apprehend M. Cæ- 
parius, who had been ſent to procure an inſurrection 
in Apulia, together with P. Furius, Magius Chilo, 
and P. Umbrenus, who had firſt introduced the 
Gauliſh ambaſſadors to Gabinius. The Senate 
voted thanks to the Conſul Cicero for his great vi- 
gilance, and for the conſummate ability he had 


ſhewn in the diſcovery and ſuppreſſion of this 
| treaſonable 
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aN. treaſonable defign ; to the Prætors, for the faithful 
K.... execution of the Conſul's orders; and to Anto- 
nius, his colleague, for having detached himſelf 
from men with whom he was known to have been 
formerly eonnected. A public thankſgiving to the 
gods was likewiſe decreed in honour of the Con- 
ſal, and in confideration of this deliverance of the 
city from fire, of the People from maſſacre, and of 

Italy from devaſtation and war. 
An aſſembly of the People being called, Cicero 
| gave this account of the proceedings of the Se- 
nate, in a ſpeech which is ſtill extant *, and early 
on the following day aſſembled that body again, to 
deliberate on the farther reſolutions to be taken 
with reſpect to the priſoners. An agent had been 
buſy in the night to raiſe ſome diſturbance in fa- 
vour of Lentulus; but the deſign of ſetting fire 
to the city gave ſo great an alarm, that not only ſuch 
as were poſſeſſed of conſiderable property, but every 
| inhabitant, whatever might be his effects, trembled 
x for bis own perſon, and for the fafety of his houſe. 
| The avenues to the Senate, the Capitol, the Forum, 
all the Temples in the neighbourhood, by break 
of day, were crowded with armed men. The 
- Conſul had ſummoned the Equeſtrian order in arms 
to ſupport the government, and citizens of every 
rank came forth to have a part in what might be 
required for the ſafety of their families. | 

When the Senate was aſſembled, the members 
differed in their judgment. Junius Silanus, one of 


* Conſuls- elect, being called up firſt in order, de- 
| clared 


1 In Cat, 3. 
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clared himſelf for a ſentence of death. Tiberius RAE 
Nero differed from him, and propoſed perpetual -. 


impriſonment. The majority, however, joined Si- 
lanus, until Caius Cæſar ſpoke. This able advo- 
cate declared againſt the opinion of Silanus, not 
as too ſevere, hut as contrary to law; and inſiſted 
on the danger of a precedent which might ſet the 
life of every citizen at the mercy of a vote in the 
Senate. Death, he ſaid, was the common deſtina- 
tion of all men ; what no one could avoid, and what 
the wiſe frequently coveted, It was not, therefore, 
to be uſed as a puniſhment ; and he was diſpoſed, in 
this caſe, not to mitigate, but to increaſe, the ſeve- 
rity of the ſentence. He propoſed, therefore, that 
the eſtates of the priſoners ſhould be confiſcated 
that their perſons ſhould be committed for life to 
the keeping of the moſt ſecure and beſt affected 
corporations in Italy ; and that it ſhould be de- 
clared treaſon for any one hereafter to move the 
Senate or the People for any mitigation of their 
puniſhment. 
Ceſar might be conſidered a8 appearing on the 
ſide of the popular faction, and as laying the 
ground upon which the proceedings of the Senate, 
and the conduct of any particular member, might 
be afterwards arraigned before the People. The 
terrors of the Porcian and Sempronian laws, when 
| likely to be urged by ſo powerful an advocate, 
alarmed the greater part of the Senate. Silanus 
himſelf retracted his opinion. In this fluctation 


the Conſul TTY the queſtion to the judge- 
ment 
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HAF. ment of the Senate, for his own part declared his 
| VE willingneſs to execute any decree they ſhould form. 


He treated Cæſar with great reſpec, and with ſome 
art laid hold of the ſevere terms in which this po- 
pular citizen had ſpoken of the conſpiracy, as a 
| pledge of his future conduct, in caſe the proceedings 
of government, with reſpect to the matter now be- 
forethem, ſhould hereafter be queſtioned or brought 
under review. The Senate, he obſerved, © had 
4 no cauſe to Uread the imputation of cruelty. - It 
was mercy to prevent, in the-moſt effectual man- 
ner, a erime to be perpetrated in ſo much blood. 
If this erime were not prevented, they were to 
«ſee that eity, the reſort of nations, and the light 
c and ornament of empire, periſn at one blow. 
« They were to ſee heaps of her citizens unbu- 


«© ried; and lying in their blood : they were to ſee 


a the fury of Cethegus let looſe in murder; to 
„ ſee Lentulus become a king, Cataline command- 
ing an army, and every where to hear the cries 
“ of mothers, to ſee the flight of children, and the 
« rape of virgins, —If the father of a family,” 
He continued, © ſhould ſpare a ſlave who had ſhed 
« the blood of his children, who had murdered 
« his wife, and ſet fire to his dwelling, how ſhould 
« ſuch a father be n rn or as void 
« of affection? | 
Fe defired "OR not to rice: what was given 
* out, of their not being in condition to attempt 
any thing vigorous againſt theſe men. He him- 


* m as firſt magiſtrate, had not neglected the 
5 « neceſſary 
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« with which all ranks of men concurred in the 
defence of their families, their properties, and 


« the ſeat of empire, rendered every reſolution 


they could take ſecure of the utmoſt effect. The 
forum is full, all the temples in its neighbour- 
% hood are full, all the ſtreets. and avenues to this 
« place; of aſſembly are full of gitizens of every 
« denomination,  alſfned for the defence of their 
country. But he requeſted that the Senate 
„would iſſue their orders before the ſun went 
% down, and ſeemed to apprehend dangerous con- 
« ſequences, if theſe matters were leſt undeter- 
«. mined, and the city expoſed to the accidents 
« of the following night. For himſelf, he pro- 
4 feſſed to have taken his reſolution. Although 
he felt the occaſion full of perſonal danger, he 
« would execute the orders of the conſcript fa- 
i thers,” he ſaid; © but, if he fell in the attempt, 
« implored their protection for his wife and his 
« children.” | ; | 13 
Al this appears to have paſſed in debate before 
Cato ſpoke. This virtuous citizen, then about 
thirty-three years of age, had, in the former part 
of his life, taken a very different courſe from the 
youths of his own time, and, both by his temper 
and education, was averſe. to the libertine princi- 
ples which had credit intogthe politics and the 


manners of the age. He ſpoke chiefly in anſwer . 


to Caius Cæſar, who, he obſerved, feemed to mif+ 
Vol. II. 2 take 


1 Cicero in Catalinam, orat. iv. 
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0 * take the queſtion. We are not enquiring,“ he 
— ſaid, * what is the proper puniſhment of a crime 
4 * already committed, but how we may defend the 
% republic from an imminent dangèr with which 
« it is threatened. It is propoſed to ſend the pri- 
3 ſoners to ſafe, keeping in the country. Why 
e ino the country ® Becauſe perhaps the faction 
| * of profligate ſitizens is more numerous in Rome, 
n and may reſeue them. Is Rome the only plaee 
„ *© to which profligate men may reſort, or are pri- 
« ſoners of State moſt"ſecure®where the force of 
government is leaſt ? This propoſal is ſurely an 
7 idle ond} if the author of it profeſſes to entertain 
| * any fear of theſe men. But if, in this general 
4 alarm of all the city, he aud ſuch perſons be not 
ec afraid, ſo much the more cauſe have we to be 
* on our guard. We are beſet with enemies, 
« both within and without the walls. While Ca- 
«* taline with fire and ſword: is haſtening to your 
* gates, you heſitate, whether you will cut off or 
© ſpare his aſſociates, who are taken with the torch 
„ 19 their hands and the dagger ar your bexaſt! 
« Nou muſt firike thoſe who are now in your 
power, if you mean to intimidate thoſe who are 
* coming to ſupport their deſigns. The remiff- 
* neſs or the vigour. which you now ſhow, will 
be felt in the camp of Cataline, and will be at- 
- << tended with fuitabe effeQ#. I am therefore of 

opinion, that we order theſe men, agreeably to 

60 Wow practice * _ r ABCoRors: have followed 


in 
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« in all caſes of treaſon and of open war againſt HA 


«© the commonwealth; to immediate death.“ 

Such is ſaid to have been the ſpeech of Cato, 
by which the Senate was determined in the very 
momentous reſolution which was taken on the 
- preſent occaſion ; and however little we may be 
inclined to eonſider ſuch compoſitions in many 
parts of ancient hiſtory as records of fact, much 
credit is due to this repreſentation, as it is given 
by a perſon who himſelf became a partizan of Cæ- 
far, and as the words which he aſcribed to theſe 
ſpeakers muft have come in the peruſal of his work 
under the inſpection of many who were preſent 
to the delivery of them.. The execution of the 
priſoners was accordingly determined, and Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, in the beginning of the follow- 
ing night, was, by order of the Conſul, committed 
to a vaulted dungeon under ground, and ſtrangled. 
His accomplices had the ſame fate; and the minds 
of men, though ſomewhat quieted of their. fears, 
were nevertheleſs ſtunned with the ſcene, and be- 
held with amazement a Patrician of the Cornelian 
family, of the firſt rank in the commonwealth, 
who himſelf had been Conſul, ſuffering, without 
any formal trial, by the hands * the common ex- 
ecutioner aus Juſtice *. of "24K 

30 135 3979 ee omit nn While 

1 The more adit ia due to this account of Cæſar's and of Cato's ſpeech, 
mat the ſpeech which is aſcribed to Cicero by the ſame hiſtorian, is a faithful 
extract, or 3 yo purport of the oration nd) ſtill remains among his 
works. 6 


"2 Saluſt, Bell. Catal. Cut ergo "EATER Catonis ? quia verbis lu 
calentioribus et pluribus, rem eandem comprebenderat, Cie. ad Atticum, 
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Ar. While theſe things were in agitation at Rome, 
EY Cataline was endeavouring to augment his force 
in the field. He found about two thouſand men 
under Mallius. Theſe he formed into two legions, 
and as his party increaſed he completed their num- 
bers. He refuſed for ſome time to enrol the fu- 
gitive ſlaves, of whom many took refuge in his 
camp; thinking it would diſeredit and weaken 
his cauſe to reſt any part of it on this ſupport. 
But the freemen that joined him being ill armed, 
he was obliged to keep in the neighbourhood of 
the mountains, and frequently to change his ground, 
to avoid ãn engagement with the Conſul; and he 
endeavoured to gain time, in hopes that, the in- 
tended blow being ſtruck at Rome, a general de- 
fection of the oppoſite party would enſue. | But 
when accounts came that his deſign had failed in 
the city, and that his principal aſſociates were no 
more, thoſe who were inclined to his cauſe were 
diſcouraged, and numbers who had already joined 
him began to fall off, he determined to remove to 
a diſtance from his enemies; and for this. purpoſe 
directed his march to a paſs in the Apennines, by 
which he might eſcape into Gaul. This deſign 
the Preetor Metellus had foreſeen, made a forced 
margh to prevent the effect of it, and Cataline at 
laſt, finding himſelf beſet on every quarter, deter- 
mined to hazard a battle. Of the armies that 
were in the field againſt him, he choſe to face 
that of Antonius; either becauſe it lay on his 
route to Rome, and, if defeated or removed, might 
p F | open 


** 


open his way to the city, or becauſe he hoped to 
meet in the commander of it ſome remains of in- 
clination in his favour. In whatever degree theſe 
hopes were at firſt reaſonably conceived, they 
ceaſed to have any foundation; as Antonius, be- 
ing taken ill, had left the army under the com- 
mand of Petreius. With this commander Cata- 
line engaged in battle, and, after many efforts of 
valour and of conduct, fell, with the greater part 
of his followers, and thus delivered the State from 
a deſperate enemy, whoſe power was happily not 
equal to his deſigns, and who has owed much of 
his celebrity to the orator and the hiſtorian, who 
have made him the ſubject of their eloquent com- 
poſitions Salluſt appears to have been ſo intent 
on raiſing and finiſhing particular parts of his 
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work, that he neglected the general order of his 


narrative. I have, therefore, in moſt parts of the 
relation, preferred the authority of Cicero to his. 
This great man was undoubtedly beſt informed, 
and he reſted ſo much of his reputation on this 
tranſaction, that he loſes no opportunity of return- 
ing to it, and in different parts of his writings, 


when collected, has furniſhed a pretty full narra- 


tion of circumſtances reſpecting tha origin and 
termination of this wild and profligate . to 
n the government of the republic. 
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CHAT. ＋ may nns Wee chat any age 5 00 nation 
>—— £4 ſhould; have furniſhed the example of a project 
_ » conceiwed in ſo much guilt, or of characters fo atro- 
cious as thoſe under, which the accomplices of Ca- 
taline are deſcribed by the eloquent orator and hiſ- 
torian , from whoſe writings the circumſtances of 
the late conſpiracy are collected. The ſcene, how- 
ever, in this republie was ſuch as to have no pa - 
rallel, either in the paſt or in the ſubſequent hiſ- 
tory of mankind. There was leſs government, 
and more to be governed, than has been exhibited 
in any other inſtanee. The inhabitants of Italy, 
as eitizent of Rome, were become "maſters of the 
known world. They pretended io govern in a 
body, but in was impoſſible they ever could meet 
in a fais and adequate convention. They were re- 
preſegted, therefbre, by partial meetings or occa- 
ſional tumults in the capital; and to take the 
ſenſe of the People on many a ſulbjgf, was little 
better than to occaſion a riot. Individuals were 
veſted with powers almoſt diſcretionary i in the pro- 
. yinces, 
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vinces, or continuallygaſpired to ſuch fituations. HA. 


At home they were impatient of government, and 
in haſte to govern. Ruined in their fortunes by 
private pradigality, or by the public EXPEnEe in 
ſoliciting honours ; Tempted to repair their ruins 
by oppreſſion and extortion where they were in- 
truſted with command, or by deſperate attempts 
againſt the government of their country, if diſap- 
pointed in their hopes of ſharing its profits Nor 
only were many of the prevailing practices difor- 
derly, but the law itſelf was erroneous ; adopt- 
.ed indeed at firſt by a virtuous people, becauſe it 
ſecured the perſons and the rights of individuals 
againſt the poſſibility of injuſtice, 'but now anxi- 
oufly preſerved by their poſterity, becauſe it. * 
a licence to their crimes. 

The provinces were to be retained ps the forces: 
of Italy; the Italians, themſelves by the aſcendant 
of the capital; and in this capital all was confu- 
ſion anarchy, except where the Senate, by its 


authority and the wiſdom of its councils, prevail- 
ed; It s no doubt expedient for the People to 
reſtrain Muſes of the ariſtocratical power; but 


when they aſſumed the government into their own 


hands, or when the ſovereignty was exerciſed in 
the name 2 the collective body, abuſes were mul - 
| ww... 2 4 1 - tiplied, 


1 Lex Valeria & Potela de a cke lara. Liv. Ib. il. e. 8. Lib. ii. 
c. 85. lib. x. c. 9 By theſe laws a Roman citizen could not be impriſoned 
any more than ſuffer Puniſhment, before conviction ; he might ſtop any pro- 
ceeding againſt himſelſ by an appeal to the People; and, being at large du- 
ring his trial, might withdraw whenever he perceived the ſentence likely to 
be given againſt him, f 


2 
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cr. tiplied, and the confuſion or anarchy which pre- 
— vailed at Rome ſpread from one extremity of her 
; dominion to the other. The provinces were op- 
preſſed, not upon a regular plan to aggrandize the 
State, but at the pleaſure of iMividuals, to enrich 
a4 few of the moſt outrageous and profligate diti- 
Tens. The People, under pretence of exerting 
” their own powers, were perpetually violating the 
p is which had been made to reſtrain uſurpations ; 
and the public intereſts and the order of the State 
* were in perpetual ſtruggle wi ith the pretenſions of 
demagogues, or of ſingle and profligate men. In ſuch 
a ſituation there were many temptations to be wick- 
ed; and in ſuch a ſituation likewiſe, minds that were 
turned to integrity and honour had a proportion- 
ate ſpring and ſcope to their exertions and pur- 
_ ſuits. The range of the human character was 
great and extenſive, and men were not likely to 
trifle within narrow bounds ; they were deſtined 
to be good or to be wicked in the higheſt mea- 
ſure, and, by their ſtruggles, to exhibit a ſcene in- 
tereſting and inſtructive beyond _ 0 in the 
hiſtory of mankind. © 
Among the cauſes that helped to 0 al cha- 
| raters of men in this age to ſuch diſtant extremes, 
may be reckoned the philoſophy of the Greeks, 
which was lately come into faſhion, and which 
was much affected by tlie higlier ranks of men in 
the St rature, d * Gikeuit and ex- 
. 8 * 2 * 


1 Vid. Civero's Philoſophical Works. 
r | 


# 


penee of multiplying copies of books , being con- cn. 
fined to perſons having wealth and power, it was 
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conſidered at A diſtinction of rank, an had its 


vogue not only as an uſeful, but as a faſhionable. 
accompliſhment-*. The leſſons of the ſehool were 


admitted as the elements of every liberal and act- 


ive profeſſion, and they were quoted at the bar, in 


the field, in the Senate, and every where in the 


conduct of real affairs. Philoſophy was conſider” © 


ed as an ornament, ag well as a real foundation of 
ſtrength, ability and wiſdom, in the practice of 
life. Men of che world, inſtead of being aſhamed 
of their ſect, affected to employ its language on 


+ every important occaſion, and to be governed by 


Ml 


its rules ſo much as to aſſume, in compliance with 


particular ſyſtems, diſtinctions of manners, and even | 
of dreſs. They embraced their forms in philoſo: 
phy, as the ſectaries in modern times have embra- 
ced theirs in religion; and probably in the one 
caſe honoured their choice by the ſincerity of their 
faith and the regularity of their practice, much in 


the ſame degree as they have done in the other. 


In theſe latter times of the Roman republic the 


ſect of Epicurus appears to have prevailed; and 


what. Fabricius, on hearing rehearſed the tenets 


of this philoſophy, wiſhed for the enemies of 


Rome, had now befallen her citizens :. Men were 


e as ſecretaries 


SY. 7 


1 The grandees had their ſlaves ſometimes ed 
to themſelves, or as preceptors.to their children, 

2 See Plutarch. in Pyrr. The philoſopher Cyneas, in the hearing of Fa- 
dricius, entertained his prince with an argument, to prove that pleaſure was 
the chief good. Fabricius wiſhed that the enemies of Rome might Jong en- 
tertain ſuch tenets, 


__ " y 
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1 owar. Sluttel with national -proſperity ; they thought 
un they were born to enjoy what their fathers 
> *_ -  knd'w d. au not the: uſe: uf thaſt auſtere and 
8 arduaus vittues by which the State rad increaſed 
to itz preſent greatneſs. Fuè votaries of this ſect 
aſetiiid the formation of the world to chance, and 
„ © dgniad the exiſtence of Proridence. They re- 
* folved the diſtinctions of right and wrong, of ho- 
: ” Hour and diſhonour, into mere appellatibns of plea- 
ſure and pain. Every man pleaſure Was to him- 

or felf the ſupreme rule of ion and of action. 

* All good was private. The publi was a mere 

_ Impoſture, that might be fuccefsfully' employed, 
perhaps to defraud the ignorant of their private 

enjoy ments, while it furniſhed the conveniences of 

the wiſe*. By perſons ſo inſtructed, the care of 

families and af ſtates, with whatever elſe broke in 

upon the enjoyments of pleaſure” and eaſe, were 

claſſed among the follies of human life. Ind a 

ſ e under theſe imputations might be conſidered 

„ aapaons af Meuntioufneſm, benhl im morality and 

religiam and! declared enemies to mankind, Yet 

the Epicureans, when urged in argument by their 

aopponents, made fome conceſſions in religion, and 

many more in morality. They admitted the ex- 

iſtence of gods, but ſuppoſed thoſe: beings of too 

exalted a nature to have any concern in the affairs 

"i i N 2 good and 

4 {ynonymous terms, yet, among the 

varieties o Niger, thoſe of virtue were the 


. | 
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chief. A conceſſion after which they ought to have CHAP. 
ſaid that virtue or the chief pleaſure was alſo the —— 


chief good, yet they ſtill returned to the general ap- 
pellation of pleaſure, at the hazard of miſleading the 
vulgar and even themſelves in their choice ; and 
while they contended that their difference with o- 
ther ſects conſiſted in a mere diſpute about words, 
thoſe they were pleaſed to employ, ſerved to ſup- 
preſs the Wc ſentiments of conſcience and ele- 
vatoin of mind; and to change the reproaches of 
criminality, profligacy, or vileneſs, by which even 
bad men are reſtrained from iniquity, into mere 
imputations of miſtake, or variations of taſte. 
Other ſects, particularly that of the Stoicks, 
maintained, almoſt in every particular, the re- 
vorſe of theſe tenets. They maintained the rea- 
lity of Providence, and of a common intereſt of 
goed eſs and of juſtice, for which Providence was 
e „and in which all rational creatures were 
dteply concerned. They maintained, that although 
it be evident that happineſs or the chief god is 
pleaſant; yet it were abſurd converſely to ſay, that 
every pleaſure is happineſs or the chief good. In 
ee 9487 ai No 53 the 


x Nen the leader of this ſt himſelf, though more pure in the choice of 
bis pleaſure than many of his followers} yet was far from being regulated in 
the choice he made hy the more important occaſions of human life. To him 
the rearing of a family, without which th human race muſt ſpeedily pe- 
rich ; the offices of State, without which ſociety cannot exiſt; were not only 
ſuperiuous, but expreſsly precluded from. the choice of a wiſe man. His 
virtue was to be found in the peaceſul retirement of a garden, i in exemption 
om pain or trouble, in contemplation and ſerenity of mind, in the ſociety 
of a ſo ſolect friends, with ſobriety and moderation of diet; and —_—_— 


zualities. 
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cHaP. the application of theſe terms we muſt attend to 
XVI. 
—ͤ— the exemption from ſuffering, as well as the mea- 


ſure of enjoyment; and as our underſtanding can- 
not reach every poflible effect upon which to eſti- 
mate the leaſt meaſure of pain, and the greateſt of 
pleaſure, Providence has not left us to the effect 
of ſuch a diſcuſſion: we are taught to chooſe, on 
the firſt inſpection of things, the part of the in- 
nocent, of the praiſe-worthy and jul: Of this 
choice the pleaſure is moſt delightful, "_ the ſenſe 
of having failed in it, the moſt grievous pain; in 
fo much, that although in the nature of things 
there are many grounds upon which we prefer or 
reject the objects that preſent themſelves to us, yet 
the choice which we make, and our own actions, 
not the event of our efforts, decides our happi- 
neſs or our miſery ; that right and wrong are the 
moſt important and the only grounds upon Which 
we can at all times ſafely proceed in our Moice, 
and that, in compariſon to this difference, every 
thing elſe 1s of no account; that a juſt man will 
ever act as if there was nothing good but what is 
right, and nothing evil but what is wrong; that | 
the Epicureans miſtook human nature when they 
ſuppoſed all its principles reſolvable into appetites | 
for pleaſure, or averſions to pain; that honour and 
diſhonour, excellence and defect, were conſidera- 
tions which not'only led to much nobler ends, but 
hich were of much greater power in command- 
ing the human will; the love of pleaſure was gro- 


veling and vile, was the ſource of diſſipation and 
”, "oF 
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of ſloth; the love of excellence and * 7 was AP, 
e — 


aſpiring and noble, and led to the grea 
tions and the higheſt attainments of our nature, 
They maintaſged that there is no private good 
ſeparate from the public; that the ſame quali- 
ties of the underſtanding and the heart, wiſdom, 
benevolence, and courage, which are good for the 
individual, are ſo likewiſe for the public; that 
theſe bleſſiugs every man may poſſeſs, indepen- 
dent of fortune or the will of other men; and that 
whoever does poſſeſs them has nothing to hope; 
and nothing to fear, and can have but one ſort of 
emotion, that of ſatisfaction and joy; that his af- 
fections, and the maxims of his ſtation, as a crea- 
ture of God, and as a member of ſociety, lead him 
to act for the good of mankind; and that for 
himſelf he has nothing more to deſire, than the 
happineſs of acting this part. Theſe, they ſaid, 
were the tenets of reaſon leading to a perfection, 
which ought to be the aim of every perſon who 
means to preſerve his integrity, or to conſult his 
happineſs, and towards which every one may ad- 
vance, although no one has actually reached it. 
In theſe diſputes the celebrated fable of Pro- 


-dicus ſeemed to be realized; and as virtue and 


pleaſure there contended for the ear of youth, in- 
tegrity and corruption now - ſtrove for acceptance 
with a pampered and reſtleſs people. 


ong thoſe on whom the public fortune ſeem 

ed to depend, Cæſar is ſaid to have embraced t 

doctrines of Epicurus ; Cato thoſe of Zeno. The 
5 a firſt, 


* 
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ca, firſt, fagm (indifference to moral diſtinctions, in 
— S complifice with faſhion, or from the bias of an 


wy and temper.” The other, from the force of 
conviction, as well as from the piEileQion of a 
warm and ingenuous mind. When fuch charac- 
ters occur together, it is impoſſible not to ſee them 
in contraſt. And Salluſt in relating what paſſed in 
the Senate, on the ſubject of the Cataline confſpi- 
racy, ſeems to oyerlook every other character, to 


_ dwell upon theſe alone. Cæſar, at the time when 
this hiſtorian flouriſhed, had many claims to his 


notice *; but Cato could owe it to nothing but 
the force of truth. He was diſtinguiſhed from his 
infancy by an ardent and affectionate diſpoſition. 
'This part of his character is mentioned on occaſion 


of his attachment to his brother Cæpio, and the 
vehement ſorrow with which he was ſeized at his 


deuth. It is mentioned, on occaſion of his viſit to 
the Dictator Sylla, when he was with difficulty xe- 
ſtrained, by the diſcretion of his tutor, from ſome 
act or expreſſion of indignation againſt this real or 
apparent violator of public juſtice. He had from 
his infancy, according to Plutarch, à reſolution, a 
ſteadineſs, and a compoſure of mind, not to be mo- 
ved by flattery, nor to be ſhaken by threats. 


_ Without fawning or inſinuation, he was the fa- 


vourite of his companions, and had, by his unaf- 


fected generoſity and oourage, the principal place 


* their 9 ne u ewe Ern 
|; ag qob obdd 


* Saltuſ attached unter to * and was employed by him 1 the civil 


Wats. 
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and inflexible, he was warm in his alfections, and CHAT. 
zealous in the cauſe of innocence and” juſtice, — 


Such are the marks of an original temper, affixed 
by hiſtorians as the characters of his infancy and 
early youth. So fed by nature, he imbibed with 


eaſe an opinion, that profligacy, cowardice, and 


. malice, were the only exils to be feared 3* courage, 


integrity, and beneyolerice, the only good to be 


coveted; and that the proper care of a man on 
every occaſion is, not what is to happen to him, 


but what he himſelf is to do. With this profef- 


ſion he became a ſtriking contraſt to many of his 
oontemporaries; and to Cœſar in particular, not 


only a contraſt, but a reſolute opponent; and al- 


though in theſe times he could not farniſh a ſuf- 
ficient counterpoiſe, yet he afforded always much 
weight to be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. They 
were both of undaunted courage; and of great pe- 
n&ration ; the one to diſtinguiſh what was bet ; 

the other to avail hinfelf of the moſt effectual 
means for the attainment of any end on which he 


was bent. It were to miſtakg entirely the ſcene in 


which they were engaged, to judge of their abili- 
ties from the event of their different purſuits. 
Thoſe of Cato were by their nature in direct op- 
poſition to the current of manners, and they were 
a ſeries of ſtruggles with almoſt inſurmountable 
difficulties : thoſe of Cæſar went with the ſtream, 
andiexcept when he was joſtled in the competition 
with others who ran the ſame courſe with himſelf, 
he had only to ſeize the aqyantages of which the 

e L | = PI 
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neſſes of the times gave him an eaſy 


poſſeſſion. Catq endeavoured to preſerve łhe order 


of civil go ent, however deſperate, becauſe this 
was the part it became him to act, and in which he 
choſe to live and to die. ..Caſar haſtened its ruin; 
becauſe he was eager for power, and wiſhed to diſ- 
poſe of all the wealth: w_ * of the — at 
his own diſcretion. Eon. 
Ceſar, as ts; in his bad as Cato 1 was 
teady and inflexible, could perſonate any charac- 
ter, and ſupport any cauſe; in debate he could 
derive his arguments from any topic; from topics 
of pity, of which he was inſenſihle; from topics 
olf juſtice and public good, for ieh he had no 
regard. His vigour in reſiſting perſonal inſults or 
attacks appeared in his early youth, when he with- 
ſtood the imperious commands of Sylla to part 
with his wife, the daughter of Cinna, and when 
he revenged the violence done by the pirateg; to 
himſelf; but while his temper might be ſuppoſed 
the moſt animated and , he was not involved 
in buſineſs by a pre ion the: any of the inte- 
eſts on wich the People was dividgd. So long as 
the appetites of youth were ſufficient to occupy 
Him, he ſaw every object of State, ,or of faction, 
with indifference, and took no part in public at- 
fairs. 2 even i ch this period, by his application 
and genius, in both of which he was eminent, he 
made a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in letters and elo- 
quence. When he turned his mind to objects of 
ambition, the ſame onal vigour which appear- 


ed in his youth, became ſtill more conſpicuous; 
but, 
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but, unfortunately, t this paſſion, the moſt energe- CHAP 
tic and powerful in the human mind, inſtead of > — 


urging to genuine greatneſs, and elevation of na- 
ture, was in him a mere principle of competition 
among the leaders of faction at Rome. He had 
attained to ſeven-and-thirty years of age before he 
took any conſiderable part as a member of the com- 
monwealth. He then courted the populace in pre- 
ference to the Senate or better ſort of the Peo- 
ple, and made his firſt appearance in ſupport of 
the profligate, againſt the forms and authority of 
government. With perſons of deſperate fortune 
and abandoned manners, he early bore the cha- 
racters of liberality and friendſhip; was received 
among them as a generous ſpirit, come to explode 
the moroſe ſeverity of thoſe who would reſtrain 
the freedom of youth within the limits of ſobrie- 
ty and public order. Though himſelf a perſon 
of the greateſt abilities, and the moſt accompliſh- 
ed talents, having an opportunity to live on terms 
of equality with the greateſt men that have yet 
appeared in the world, he choſe to ſtart up as the 
chief among thoſe who, being abandoned to every 
vice, ſaw the remains of virtue in their country 
with diſtaſte and averſion. In proportion as he 
emerged from the avocations of pleaſure, or from 
the ſloth which accompanies the languor of difſi- 
pation, his deſire to counteract the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of his country, and to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the commonwealth, became more and more 
evident. To this paſſion he ſacrificed every ſen- 

Vor. [I A a timent 
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<nap. timent of friendſhip or animoſity, of honour, inte- 


reft, reſentment, or hatred. The philoſophy which 
taught men to look for enjoyment indiſcriminately 
wherever it pleaſed them moſt, found. a ready ac- 
ceptance.in fuch a diſpoſition. But while he pof- 
fibly availed himſelf of the fpeculations of Epicu- 
rus to juſtify his choice of an object, he was not 
inferior to the followers of Leno, in vigorous ef- 
forts and active exertions for the attainment of his 
ends. Being about ſeven years younger than Pom- 
pey, and three years older than Cato; the firſt he oc- 
caſionally employed as a prop to his own ambition, 
or at leaſt, in the early part of his career, did not 
ſeem to perceive him as a rival; the other, from a 
fixed animoſity of oppoſite natures, and from hav- 
ing felt him as a continual opponent in all his de- 
ſigns, he ſincerely hated. . 
Cato began his military ſervice in the army 
which was employed againſt the gladiators, and 
concluded it as a legionaty Tribune, under the 
Prætor Rubrius, in Macedonia, while Pompey re- 
mained in Syria. He was about three- and- thirty 
years of age when he made his ſpeech in the Se 
nate, relating to the accomplices of Cataline ; and 
by the deciſive and reſolute ſpirit he had ſhown on 
this occaſion, came to be conſidered as a principal 
ſupport of the government and authority of the 
Senate *, To this body, as uſual, every flagrant diſ- 
order repreſſed, brought an acceſſion of Power; and 
the diſcovery of a deſign, ſo odious as that of Ca- 
88 wakes : | taline, 


1 Plutarch. in Caton, edit. Londin. p. 238. 
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tlie. covered under popular pretences, greatly c cH HAP. 


ſerved to diſcredit the ſuppoſed popular cauſe. 
One of the firſt uſes the Senate propoſed to make 
of their advantage, was to have Cato elected among 
the Tribunes of the ſubſequent year. His ſervi- 
ces were likely to be wanted in oppoſition to the 
ſchemes of Metellus Nepos, who was then arrived 
from the army in Syria, with recommendations to 
public favour as a candidate for the office of Tri- 
bune; and if he ſhould prevail in the. election hy 


the * of Pompey, it was not doubted, he 


came charged with ſome meaſure to gratify the 
ambition or vanity of this inſatiable ſuitor for per- 
ſonal conſideration and honour. It had not yet ap- 
peared what part he was to take in the diſputes 
which were likely to ariſe on the legality or ex- 
pedience of the late ſummary executions; but 
it is not to be doubted, that he wiſhed to hold 
the balance of parties, and that he would come 
prepared for the part that was moſt likely to pro- 
mote his own importance. Metellus was ſent on 
before him to be ſupported by his friends' in the 
competition which was expected, and with his 
inſtructions to take ſuch meaſures as were likely 
to favour his pretenſions. 

The leading men of the Senate were now, for 
ſome time, aware of the intrigues of Pompey, and 
bore, with impatience, the perſonal ſuperiority 
which he affected even to the firſt and moſt re- 
ſpected men of their order. They took occaſion, 
in the preſent criſis, to mortify him, by admitting 

aA a2 Lucullus 
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Lucullus and Metellus Creticus to the triumphs to 
which, by their reſpective victories in Pontus and 
in Crete, they were long entitled. Hitherto the 
claims of theſe officers had been over-ruled by the 
popular faction, either to annoy the Senatorian 
party, to which they were attached, or to flatter 
Pompey, who was ſuppoſed to be equally averſe to 
the honours of both. They had waited in Italy 
about three years, and, in the manner of thoſe 
who ſue for a triumph, ſtill retaining the faſces 
or enſigns of their late command ?, had refrained 
from entering the city. 

Lucullus, having obtained the honour that was 
due to him, ſeemed to be ſatisfied with the ac- 


knowledgment of his right; and, as if merely to 


ſhow with what ſort of enemy he had fought, he 


entered the city with a few of the Armenian 
horſemen caſed in armour, a few of the armed 
chariots winged with ſcythes, and about ſixty of 
the officers and courtiers of Mithridates, who were 
his captives. He ordered the ſpoils he had gain- 
ed, the arms and enfigns of war, the prows of the 
gallies he had taken, to be diſplayed in the great 
circus, and concluded the ſolemaity with giving 
a feaſt to the People. The Senate hoped for his 
ſupport againſt the ambition of Pompey, and the 
factious deſigns of the popular leaders; but he 


was diſguſted, and from thence forward ſcarcely 


ever took a part in the affairs of State. 
The triumph of Metellus Creticus did not take 


place till after the acceſſion of P. Junius Silanus 


\ 7 5 | and 
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| and Lucius Muræna, Conſuls of the following year, CHAP. 
after whoſe election, Cicero, before he had vacated — 


the office, or laid down the faſces, had occaſion to de- 
fend his intended ſucceſſor Muræna, againſt a charge 
of corruption brought upon the ſtatute of Calpurni- 
us, by Servius Sulpicius, one of his late competitors, 
ſupported by Cato and others. The oration of 
Cicero on this occaſion is ſtill extant, and is a cu- 
rious example of the topics which, under popular 
governments, are recurred to even in judicial plead- 
ings. Great part of it conſiſts in a ridicule of law 
terms; becauſe Sulpicius, one of the proſecutors, 

uſed to give counſel to his friends who conſulted 
him in matters of law; and in a ridicule of the 
Stoic philoſophy, becauſe Cato, another proſe- 
cutor, was ſuppoſed to have embraced the doc- 
trines of that ſet. Cato made no other remark 
on this pleading, but that the republic was pro- 
vided with a merry Conſul. The argument how- 
ever appeared ſufficiently ſtrong on the fide of Mu- 
ræna, and he was acquitted. 

At the cloſe of this trial, Cicero, about to abdi gate 
his power, and being to make the uſual aſſevera- 
tion, upon oath, That he had faithfully, and to 
the beſt of his abilities, diſcharged his truſt ; pro- 
poſed to introduce this folemnity with a ſpeech to 
the People, but was ordered by Metellus, already 
elected, and acting in the capacity of Tribune, to 
confine himſelf to the ſimple terms of his oath. 
He accordingly refrained from ſpeaking; but in- 
ſtead of ſwearing ſimply, That he had been faith- 
A a 3 ful 
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C :HAP, p. ful to his truſt, he took an oath, That he had pre- 
— ſerved the republic *, It was on this occaſion, 
probably, that Cato, now another of the Tribunes, 
addreſſing himſelf to the People, and alluding to 
the ſuppreſſion of the late conſpiracy, called Ci- 
cero the father of his Country ; and from this 
time entered upon. an oppoſition to his colleague 
Metellus, which was not likely to fp while they 
continued in office. 5 

1. © wo Soon after the e of ho new magiſtrates, 
Silanus, L. a ſtorm began to gather, which, though ſtill aimed 
* at the party of the Senate, burſt at laſt in a per- 
ſonal attack upon the late Conſul, who had been 
the prompter or inſtrument of the Senate in the late 
ſummary proceedings againſt the accomplices of 
Cataline. Metellus Nepos ſeems to haye come from 
Aſia, and to have entered on the office of Tribune, 
with a particular deſign to bring about the recep- 
tion of Pompey with his army into Rome; and i in 
this project he was joined. by Caius, Czar s, now 
in the office of Prætor, who choſe to ſupport the 
Tribune in this meaſure, as an act of hoſtility to 
the Senate, if not as the means of obtaining a pre- 
cedent of which he might in his turn avail him- 

ſelf. | | 
In conſequence of a olan concerted with Ceſar, 
the Tribune Metellus moyed in the Senate, as had 
been uſual in the times of its higheſt authority, 
for leave to . a decree i in the aſſembly of the 
People 


r .Blotarch, in "TIER 
2 Cicer. in Piſonem. c. 3. 
2 Sueton, in Jul. Cæſ. c. 16. 
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People recalling Pompey. from Aſia at the head of < "HAY. 
his forces, in order to reſtore the conſtitution of — 


the commonwealth, which, in the terms he after- 
wards employed to the People, had been violated 
by the arbitrary adminiſtration of Cicero. This 
was the firſt attempt of the party to inflame the 
minds of the People on the ſubject of the late exe- 
cutions; and Pompey was, in this manner, offered 
to the popular party as their leader to avenge the 
ſuppoſed wrongs they had received. Cato, when 
the matter was propoſed in the Senate, endeavour- 
ed to perſuade Metellus to withdraw his motion, 
reminding him of the dignity of his family, which 
had been always a principal ornament and ſupport 
of the State. This treatment ſerved only to raiſe 
the preſumption of Metellus, and brought on a vio- 
lent altercation between the Tribunes. The Se- 
nate applauded Cato, but had not authority enough 
to prevent the motion which was propoſed from 

being made to the People. ee 
Metellus, apprehending an obſtinate reſiſtance 
from his colleague, endeavoured to fill the place 
of aſſembly with his own partizans; and, on the 
evening before the meeting, in order to intimidate 
his opponents, paraded in the ſtreets with a nume- 
rous attendance of men in arms. The friends and 
relations of the other Tribunes earneſtly beſeech- 
ed them not to expoſe themſelves to the dangers 
with which they were threatened. But, on the 
following day, the other party being already aſ- 
ſembled by Metellus, at the temple of Caſtor, and 
Aa g the 
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the place having been in the night occupied by 


perſons under his direction, armed with clubs, 
ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, Cato went 


forth attended only by Minucius Thermus, another 


of the Tribunes, and a few friends. They were 


_ Joined by numbers in the ſtreets, who could not 


accompany them to their place, being prevented 
by the multitude of armed men who already erowd- 


ed the avenues and the ſteps of the temple. But 


they themſelves, from reſpect to their office, being 
ſuffered to paſs, dragged along with them through 
the crowd, as an aid, in caſe any violence were of- 
fered, Munatius, a citizen much attached to Cato. 
When they came to the bench of Tribunes, they 
found that Metellus, with the Pretor Julius Cæ- 
far, had taken their places there; and that, in or- 
der to concert their operations in the conduct of 
this affair, they were cloſely ſeated together. Ca- 


to, to diſappoint this intention, forced himſelf in 


betwixt them, and, when the ordinary officer be- 
gan to read the intended decree, interpoſed his 


negative, or forbade him to proceed. Metellus 


himfelf ſeized the writing, and began to read; but 
Cato ſnatched it out of his hands. Metellus en- 
deavoured to repeat the ſubſtance of it from his 
memory. Thermus clapt a hand to his mouth. A 


: general ſilence remained in the aſſembly, till Me- 


tellus, having made a ſignal concerted with his party 
to clear the comitium of their enemies, a great tu- 
mult and confuſion Wy ; - and the Tribunes who 

| oppoted 


x Plutarch in Catone, edit. Londin, g. 241, &c. 


or Tits Bona Arme. 


oppoſed Metellus were in imminent danger. The cnar. 
Senators had met in mourning, to mark their ſenſe I, 


of the evils which threatened the commonwealth ; 
and now, under the apprehenſion of ſome ſignal 
calamity, gave a charge to the Conſuls to watch 
over the ſafety of the State, and empowered them 
to take ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve or to reſtore the peace. 

In conſequence of this charge, the Conſul Mu- 
ræna appeared with a body of men in arms, had 
the good fortune to reſcue Cato and Minucius 
Thermus; and probably by this ſeaſonable inter- 
poſition effaced any remains of miſunderſtanding 
which might have ſubſiſted between Cato and 
himſelf, on account of the proſecution for EOF 
which followed the late elections“. 

Mäetellus, after the tumult was compoſed, hav- 
ing again obtained filence, began to read the pro- 
poſed decree; but- the Senatorian - party, headed 
by the Conſuls, being then in the comitium, he 
found it impoſſible to proceed; and, together 
with the Pretor Caius Czfar, retired. from the 
aſſembly. From this time, theſe officers made 
no attempt to reſume their motion, but complain- 
ed that the government was uſurped by a violent 
faction, under whom even the perſons of the Tri- 
bunes were unſafe; and Metellus, as if forced to 
break through the rules which obliged the Tri- 
bunes to conſtant reſidence at Rome, abandoned 

the 
x Plutarch. iu Catone, edit. Londin. p. 241, &c, 


2 Plutarch, ibid. 
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the city, even left Italy, and fled to the camp of 
ww Pompey in Aſia, from which he had but lately ſet 
out on his journey to Rome. He had already 
threatened his opponents in the city with the re- 
ſentment and military power of his general, and 
now aue to excite the army and their com- 


ASST YZ 


to them "a Sylla and his legions, * oppreſſed 
citizens, a deſcription which he now aſſumed to 
dre fled to them for protection and revenge. 
It may well be ſuppoſed, that Cæſar, remember- 
ing his own eſcape; from the ruin of the Marian 
faction, and conſidering Pompey as the head of an 


: oppoſite intereſt, and a principal obſtacle to his 


own ambition, muſt look upon him with ſome de- 
gree of perſonal diſlike and animoſity. ; but his con- 
duct on this occaſion ſufficiently ſhowed how little 
he was the dupe of any paſſion or ſentiment which 
had. a tendency. to 'check his purſuits, Meaning 


for the preſent only to weaken: the Senate, and to 


partake in the favour which Pompey enjoyed with 


the People; he undertook the cauſe even of a ri - 


val, and would have joined the populace, in deli- 
vering the commonwealth into his hands, rather 


| than remain under a government which he conſi- 


dered as the principal bar to his own elevation. 
But if he really meant to overthrow. the Senate by 
force, he miſtook his inſtrument. Pompey, no 


doubt, aſpired to be the firſt among citizens, and 


"Wiſhed for the oſtentation of military power at 
| * 5 


x Dio. Caf. lib. xxxvii. c. 43. 
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Rome; but even this he deſired to n ag ths GH H AF. 
fruit of conſideration and perſonal reſpect ; and he Ls 


ever hoped to make the People beſtow it, and even 
force him to aceept of it as their gift. For this 
purpoſe he encouraged ſo many agents and re- 
tainers to ſoundjhis own praiſe; and for this pur: 
poſe he had recently ſent Metellus Nepos from his 
camp in Aſia to take upon him the functions of a 
popular Tribune at Rome; but having failed in 
the project of vanity, his mind miſgave him in the 
project of force. No one ever courted diſtinction 
with a more inceſſant emulation to his rivals; but 
he was entirely dependent on the publio opinion 
for any ſatisfaction he enjoyed in the poſſeſſion of 
power. Truſting perhaps to this part of his charac- 
ter, Cæſar, though no way remiſs as a rival, was 
not yet alarmed at the elevation of Pompey, and 
thought that he was ſafe in admitting him to govern 
with the ſword at Rome. Pompey was, at this con- 
juncture, with his army moving towards Italy, and 
his approach was matter of great apprehenſion to 
the friends of the commonwealth, who feared that, 
in return to the affront of his not being invited, 
upon the motion of Metellus, to come with his 
army, he would employ it in perſon to enforce his 
commands. Upon his arrival at Brundiſium, how- 
ever, as formerly upon his return from Africa, he 
diſpelled thoſe fears by an immediate diſmiſſion of 
the troops, with inſtructions, merely that they ſnould 
attend at his triumph. He himſelf came forward 


to Rome with the ſingle equipage of his Procon- 
ſular 
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© HAP. fular rank. 4 Multitudes of every condition went 


forth t to receive him, and with ſhouts and accla- 
mations recompenſed the moderation with which 
he acquieſced in the condition of a citizen. 
Ceæſar, from whatever motive he acted in regard 
to Pompey, gave every other fign of diſaffection 
to the Senate, and employed the name of this ri- 
ing favourite of the People, to mortify ſuch of the 
members i in particular as were objects of perſonal 
animoſity to himſelf.” The repairs or rebuilding 
of the Capitol being finiſhed about this time, the 
honour of dedicating the /edifice, and of being 
named in the inſcription it was to beat, was, by a 
reſolution of the Senate, conferred on Catulus, 
under whoſe inſpection the work had been execu- 
ted. But Cæſar, affecting to obtain this honour 
for Pompey, alleged that Catulus had embezzled 
the money allotted for the ſervice; that much 
yet remained to-be done ; and moved, that the 
inſcription of Catulus ſhould be eraſed ; that the 
completion of the work being left to Pompey, 
ſhould carry an inſcription with his name *. Here 
he probably acted as much from antipathy to one, 
as from an intention to flatter the other. But the 
deſign being extremely odious to the whole body 
of the Nobles, who ſaw, with indignation, in that 
propoſal, an attempt to affront a moſt reſpectable 
citizen, in order to flatter the vanity of one per- 
ſon, and to gratify the profligate reſentments of 

| another ; ; 

2 Sueton. in Jul. Ceſare, e. 15. 
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another; under this aſpect of the buſineks, Ceſar CH AP. 


was obliged 1 to withdraw his motion 
It was probably during this year in which Cz- 
ſar was Pretor, and before the arrival of Pompey 


er date), that Cæſar peur as has been already 
mentioned, proſecutions upon a charge of aſſaſſina- 
tion againſt ſome of the perſons concerned in the 
execution of Sylla's proſcriptions. The Prætors 
had in charge by lot to ſuperintend the application 
of particular laws. The law reſpecting aſſaſſination 
appears to have been the lot of Cæſar; and he was 


entitled, in virtue of his office, the juriſdiction of 


which was ſtill very arbitrary, to extend, by his 
edict or plan of proceeding for the year, the de- 
ſeription of the crime under his cognizance to any 

ſpecial caſe. | 
While he ſeemed to have formed ſo many de- 
figns againſt the peace of the commonwealth, and 
in the capacity of Prætor ſupported them with the 
authority of a magiſtrate, the Senatorian party 
made a powerful exertion of their influence to 
have him ſuſpended, and actually obtained a de- 
cree for this purpoſe. He affected at firſt to ſlight 
their authority ; but finding that a power was 
preparing to enforce it, perhaps at the hazard of 
his life, he laid aſide for ſome time the robes and 
badges of magiſtracy, diſmiſſed his Lictors, and ab- 
ſtained from the functions of Prætor, until, having 
rejected an offer of the People to reſtore him by 
| force, 


t Dio. Caf, lib, xvii. c. 44. 
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ear force, he was, with proper marks of regard, for 
—_— this inſtance of moderation and duty, reinſtated by 


an act of the Senate itſelf *, A 
The ariſtocratical party, "meanwhile, to _ 
and perpetuate the evidence on which they had 
proceeded againſt the accomplices of Cataline, 
continued their proſecutions on this ſubject, 
and obtained ſentence of condemnation, in parti- 
_ cular, againſt a citizen of the name of Vergun- 
teius, and againſt Autromus, who, about two years 
before, having been elected Conſul, was ſet aſide 
upon a charge of bribery ; and who, from the diſ- 
guſt which he took to the Senate upon that occa- 
fion, had connected himſelf with the more deſpe- 
rate party. Publius Sylla, as has been mentioned, 
was alſo tried; but upon the pleading and teſti- 
mony of Cicero, who poſſeſſed all the information 


* on this ſubject, was henourably acquit- 
te 


Ceæſar Mewiſe was accuſed by Vectius as ac- 
ceſſary to the conſpiracy of Cataline; but it is not 
Iikely that he was concerned farther than by the 
general encouragement he gave to every party at 
variance with the Senate. Oppoſition to this body 
was reputed the cauſe of the People, and was pre- 
tended by every perſon who had any paſſions to 
gratify by crimes of State, or who wiſhed to weak- 
en the government, to which they themſelves were 
accountable. Among the ſupporters of this in- 
tereſt, Craſſus alſo was accuſed, but probably on 

no better grounds than Cæſar. 
The 


x Sueton. in Jul. Cæſare, e. 26. 
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"The whole of theſe proceedings, however, were cya. 
ſuſpended by the approach of Pompey. This EE. 


leader had now drawn the attention of all men 
upon himſelf, was quoted in every harangue as the 
great ſupport of the empire, and courted. by mul- 
titudes, who, without inquiry, or knowledge of his 
perſon affected to be claſſed with his admirers and 
friends. While the contagion ſpread, like a faſhion, 
among the People. He himſelf affected indiffe- 
rence to this mighty tide of renown, though not 
without much dignity and ſtate, which he tem- 
pered with affability and grace; employing the 
greatneſs he poſſeſſed to give the more value to his 
condeſcenſions. His manner, though acceptable 
to the People and the army he commanded, was 
diſagreeable to the Senate. Having previoully ſent 
Piſo, one of his lieutenants, before him to ſtand 
for the Conſulate, he had the preſumption to de- 
fire that the Senate would defer the elections un- 
til he himſelf could be preſent to canvaſs for his 
friend. The Senate, according to Dio, complied 
with his deſire; but, according to Plutzych, re- 
jected the propoſal with diſdain. This author im- 
putes the reſolution, which they took upon this 
occaſion, to Cato, and ſubjoins, that Pompey af- 
terwards endeayoured to gain this opponent by a 
propoſed marriage with one of his near relations; 
and that Cato declined the connection, ſaying, 
That he ſhould not be caught in a female ſnare. 
Piſo, however, was elected together with Valerius 
Meſſala, and entered on his office before the ſolem- 
nity of Pompey's triumph. 


This 
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This followed ſoon after; and, thourh continued 
for two days, could not make place for all the mag- 
nificent ſhews which had been provided to adorn it. 
The liſt of conqueſts exceeded that which had ever 
been produced at any other triumph. Including 
Aſia, Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Medea, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Cilicia, 


Meſopotamia, Phænicia, Judæa, Arabia, Scythia, 


Crete *, with the ſea on all its coaſts. Among the 
nations or potentates ſubdued, were the Bafterni, 
Mithridates, and Tigranes. Among the captures, 
a thouſand fortreſſes, nine hundred cities reduced, 
eight hundred galleys taken, above two millions of 
men in captivity. Towns repeopled, not leſs than 
three hundred and ninety-nine. To this pom- 
pous lift, it was ſubjoined by his friends, that, this 
being his third triumph, he had now made a round 
of the known world, or had triumphed over all 
the three parts of the earth, nn EPS, and 
Aſia. | 

After W ks ſoldiers, of whom none re- 
ceived leſs than fifteen hundred denari1?, he carried 
to the treaſury twenty thouſand talents. Among 


his principal captives, were led, beſides the chief 


pirates, Tigranes, ſon to the king of Armenia, with 
his wife and his daughter, —Zozime, the queen of 
Tigranes the father, —Ariſtobulus, king of the 
Jews, —a ſiſter of Mithridates with five ſons, and 
ſome Scythian women ;—the hoſtages of the Ibe- 

1 Plin. Nat, Hit. lib. vii. c. 26. | IN 


2 About 50 l. 
3 About 3,860,000 l. 
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rü, and the Commageni, together with trophies for ca y. 
every battle he had fought, making in all a more CH, 
ſplendid exhibition than any that was to be found 
on the records of the State. 

The triumphal proceſſions of Pompey merit 
more attention than thoſe of any other perſon, be- 
cauſe they exhibit his character as well as military 
ſucceſs. Others took the benefit of an eſtabliſhed 
practice to publiſh and to ratify the honours they 
had acquired; but Pompey, it is likely, would 
have invented the triumph, even if it had not been 
formerly thought of; and it is not to be doubted, 
that he over-ran ſome provinces in which the ene- 
my were ſubdued, or in which they were ſo weak, 
as not to be able to make any reſiſtance, merely to 
place them 1n the liſt of his conqueſts; and that 
he made ſome part of his progreſs in Afia merely 
to accumulate trophies and ornaments for this 
pompous ſcene, | 

The triumph, in its ordinary form, conſiſted only 
of ſuch exhibitions as had a reference to the ſervice 
in which it was obtained; the captives and ſpoils of 
the enemy, with effigies or repreſentations of the 
firſt, where the originals, by any accident, could 
not be diſplayed. But in the ſolemnities inſtitu- 
ted for the honour of Pompey, were admitted what- 
ever could diſtinguiſh or ſignalize the occaſion. 
Among theſe, according to the record tranſcribed 
by Pliny ', there were many coſtly ornaments of 
gold and of precious ſtones, not taken from the 

Vol. II. 3 | enemy, 


xz Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvii. c. 2. 
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_ cnar; enemy, but fabricated on purpoſe to be ſhown; 

f n. uſed for ſome ſpecies of game or play, 
made of one entire. eryſtal; a model of the moon 
in gold, weighing thirty pondo; tables, utenſils, 
ſtatues, crowns adorned with precious ſtones, the 
repreſentation alſo of an entire mountain in gold, 
with its herds of deer, and other animals, haunted 

| with lions: and what ſerves as an evidence that 
theſe exhibitions were not limited to the ſpoils 
actually taken in war, there is mentioned an effigy 
of Pompey himſelf incruſted with pearls. The 
whole conducted with more arrangement and or- 
der, than were neceſſary, perhaps, in the diſpoſi- 
tion made for any of the battles which the . 

v as intended to celebrate. 
Among the images, repreſentations, 2 memo- 
rials which were carried before the victor on this 
occaſion, there was held up to view a ſtate of the 
public finance, from which it appeared, that be- 
fore Pompey's time the revenue amounted to no 
more than fifty millions ; and that the addition 
| which he alone ator to it ma to Fey 
| five millions 2. 
| Soon after this pomp was over, an lt of the 
People was called in the Circus Flaminius, to re- 

| ceive an addreſs from the victorious commander; 

| but, from an extreme caution not to offend any par- 

| ty, the ſpeech which he made, upon this occaſion, 
| ; was eee to none. It gave no hopes,“ ſays 


Cicero, 


( 416, 666 J. | . 
(2) 508,333 1. Plutarch. = Parka, edit, Lond. p. 470. 
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Cicero, © to the poor; no flattery to the rich; HAP. 
« no ſatisf: JIG 
8 action to the good; no encouragement f 


« to the profligate.” Pompey was ſuffered to poſ- 
ſeſs the higheſt place in the conſideration of the 
public, merely becauſe he aſſumed it; and he pre- 
ſerved his dignity, by never committing his repu- 
tation without being prepared, or without having 
concerted a variety of arts by WRIOE it might be 
ſupported ?. : 


us 'CH'AP. 


1 Cicer. ad Attieum, lib; i. ep. 14. 

2 Salluſt in Catalin. c. 54. in contraſting the characters of Cæſar and Ca. 
to, does not propoſe to decide on the comparative merit of their objects: 
for this he aſſumes to have been conſideration or glory, and the ſame in both; 
but in reality he ſeems to have miſtaken the object of either. That of Cæ- 
ſar was not conſideration: for although he courted the public opinion, when 


ſubſervient to his power; yet he lighted it alſo, when it ſtood in his way to 


dominion. In the object of Cato, conſideration had no ſhare. His life was 
diſtinguiſhed by the general tenor of reaſon, integrity, humanity and juſtice, 
in the public cauſe, whatever the world might think of his conduct. And 
his reſolution often led him into meaſures, unſucceſsful from the want of co - 


operation in a corrupt or miſguided age. The great diſtinction of Pompey, 


if we inſert his character into this compariſon, was the prevailing attention 
to cotifideration or glory, in preference to either virtue or power. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


T; ranſaction at Rome, and in the Provinces. Ju- 
uus Cæſar appointed in the Duality of Proprator 
to his firſt Province of Luſitania, —Trial of Clo- 
 dius.—Propoſed Adoption into a Plebeian Fami- 
| by, to qualify bim for the Office of Tribune. — 
 Cafar, a Candidate for the Conſu I/bip.—The Tri- 
umvirate of Ceſar, Pompey, and Craſſus —Con- 
ful/hip of Cefar.—Motion of Vatinius, to confer 
on Caeſar, for five Years, the Command in Gaul. — 
Marriage of Pompey to Fulta.—Of Cafar to Cal- 
purnia.— Plot of Vettius,—Confulate of Lucius 
Calpurmus and A. Gabinius.— Attack made upon 
Cicero. His Exile. 


OMPEI, at his departure from Syria, left that 
province with two legions under the com- 


mand of M. Emilius Scaurus, one of his lieute- 


nants. This officer occupied the country from the 


Euphrates to the frontier of Egypt, and continu- 


ed the war which his predeceſſor had begun with 
the Arabs. 

Caius Antonius, the late colleague of ier in 
the Conſulate, ſoon after the defeat of Cataline, 


proceeded to the provinee of Macedonia, of which, 


by the arrangements of the year, he had been ap- 
pointed the governor. He entered his province 
with the enſigns of victory, which had been ob- 
tained by the defeat of Cataline; but theſe he 


ſoon forfeited by his miſconduct in a war againft 


the 
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the Thracians, and by the diſgrace which he other- cn Av, 
wiſe incurred in the mal-adminiſtration of his hy —. 


province, Complaints were exhibited againft him 
for extortion. On this occaſion, it had been re- 
ported by himſelf, or by ſome of his family, that, 
having agreed to divide the profits of his govern- 
ment with Cicero, part only of his exactions was 
made on his own account. This allegation, Cice- 
ro, in a letter to Atticus, mentions with ſcorn ; 
and, being aſked to undertake the defence of An- - 
tonius, queſtions whether he can decently do ſo 
under this imputation .. But as he ſoon after- 
wards'undertook the cauſe, and employed his inte- 
reſt to have the Proconſul continued in his pro- 
vince, it is probable that this imputation either 
gained no credit, or was entirely removed 2, 

The Allobroges, though deprived of the ſup- 
port they were made to expect from the party of 
Cataline, nevertheleſs took arms, and invaded the 
Roman province of Gaul. After a variety of 
events, they were repulſed by Pontinius, who then 
commanded the legions in that quarter, and forced 
to retire into their own country 3. 

About the ſame time, {Caius Julius Cæſar, upon 
the expiration of his term in the office of Prætor, 
obtained his firſt military command, being ap- 
pointed by lot to the government of Luſitania, 
where, under different pretences, he found an op- 
B b 3 portunity 

1 Vid. Cicero ad Atticum, lib, i. ep. 12. 


2 Ad Familiar, lib. v. ep, 5. 
3 Dio. lib. xxxviz. 
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CHAP. portunity to quarrel. with the natives, to ſhew his 
9 capacity for war, and to lay ſome ground for 


his claim to a triumph. In puſhing his way to the 
preferments which he now held in the State, he 
had ruined his fortune by largeſſes, public ſhews, 
and entertainments to the People, by his laviſh 
bounty in private to needy and profligate citizens, 
and in. ſupporting every. deſperate cauſe againſt 
the Senate and the government; and is reported 
to have ſaid of himſelf, when he ſet out for his 
province, that he needed one hundred and fifty 
millions Roman money, or. one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds fterling, to be worth no- 
thing *. When about to. depart from the city, he 
was preſſed by his creditors, and had recourſe to 
Craſſus, who became his ſurety for great ſums 3. 

A perſon who, in any other ſtate than that of 
Rome, could ſuppoſe ſuch a- fortune reparable, 
muſt have thought of means alarming to the State 
itſelf; but Cæſar had now quitted the paths of 
pleaſure for thoſe of ambition; and, in an empire 
which extended: over ſo many opulent provinces, 
needed only to have power, in order to become 
rich. Although the province which now fell to 
his lot was not the moſt wealthy, or was only a 
| ſtep to ſomewhat farther, more confiderable, and 
more likely to ſupply him with the means of pur- 
ſuing his objects, he was FN reported, 

even 


1 "Dio, Cc. 52, 1. 
2 Appiar, de Bell. Civ. lib. ii. p. 715. 
$ Ibid. About 160,000 I. Plutarch. in Cæſare. 
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even there, to have ſupplied his own wants, and to cup. 


have enriched his army *. 

- In paſling the Alps, on his way into Spain, at a 
village on the way, one of his company having ob- 
ſerved, that Here too there might be parties and 
« conteſls for power.“. Ay,” ſaid Cæſar, with 
a characteriſtical confeſſion, * and I would rather 
« be the firſt man in this place, than the ſecond at 
* Rome :.“ Upon his arrival in Luſitania, he 
made the neceſſary augmentation of the army, 
and ſoon over-ran all the diſtricts that were diſ- 
poſed to - refiſt his authority, With the ſame 
ability with which he conducted his military ope- 
rations, he ſupported- the dignity -of a Roman 
governor, no leſs in the civil than in the de- 
partment of war. Hiſtorians, upon an idea which 
occurred to them, that the diſorder in his own af. 
fairs might have rendered him partial to inſolvent 
debtors, and being at pains to acquit him of any 
ſuch charge, obſerve, that he gave proofs of the 
| contrary, among which they ſpecify a rule which 
he followed, in ordering two thirds of the debtor's 
effects to be ſequeſtered for the uſe of his credi- 
tors 3. 14s | | 

While theſe things paſſed in the provinces, the 
People being indulged in their favourite gratifica- 
tions, ſuffered an increaſe of the political diſtem- 
pers with which the public had been for ſome 
time infected. The expence and diſſipation at- 
tending the public ſhews, in particular, were aug. 


mented to a great degree. Lucius Domitius Ahe- 
B 4 nobarbus, 


; 1 Plutarch. in Cæſare, edit Lond. p. 111. 2 Ibid, 3 Ibid. p. 112. 
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ena r. nobarbus, exhibited the baiting of an hundred 
2 bears by African huntſmen :; and whereas ſuch 


entertainments had formerly ended at one meeting. 
they were now continued through many acts a, and 
were intermitted only while the ATR retired 
to their meals. | 
The office of Cenſor, as appears n the: tran- 

ſactions which are mentioned relating to the farms 
of the revenue and the rolls of the Senate, was in 
actual exertion at this time, although the names 
of the perſons by whom it was exerciſed are not 
recorded, 'Theſe officers are ſaid to have let the 
revenues of Aſia at a rate, of which the farmers 
afterwards complajned, alleging, that their own 
avidity in graſping at the profits to be made in this 
new province had miſled them 3. The Cenſors like- 
wiſe put upon the rolls of the Senate all who had 
ever held any office of magiſtracy, and by this ad- 
dition increafed the number of members n 

the former and ordinary rate 4. | 
About the ſame time happened the memorable 
trial of Publius Clodius, for the ſcandal he had 
given by profaning the ſacred rites in Cæſar's 
houſe. This debauchee was ſuppoſed, for ſome 
time, to have ſought for an opportunity of a cri- 
minal correſpondence with Pompeia, Cæſar's wife; 
but to have been prevented, if not by her own diſ- 
cretion, at leaſt by the attention and yigilance of 
4-5 15 her 


1 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. c. 3, 
2 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xxxvii. c. 47. 

3 Cicer. ad Atticum, lib. i, ep. 17 
4 Dio. lib, xxxvii. e. 46. 
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her family. In theſe circumſtances, during the CHAP. 
preceding year, it fell to the lot of Pompeia, — 


being wife to one of the Prætors in office, to cele- 
brate, at her houſe, the feſtival of a certain female 
deity * worſhipped by the Romans; and at whoſe 

rites women alone were admitted. Every male 
domeſtic, even the huſband, was obliged to abſent 
himſelf from home while the rites were admi- 
niſtered. Clodius took this opportunity to carry 
on his intrigue ; put himſelf in a female dreſs, 
and, being young and of an effeminate aſpect, ex- 
pected to paſs for a woman 3. Pompeia was ſup- 
poſed to be appriſed of the deſign, and to have 
ſtationed a female ſlave to receive and conduct her 
paramour through the apartments. But being 
met by another ſlave who was not in the ſecret, 
his voice betrayed him. A cry of amazement and 
horror was immediately communicated through 
all the apartments, and the occaſion of it diſcovered 
to the matrons, who were met to celebrate the 
rites. Clodius eſcaped, but not without being 
known. The college of Pontiffs made a report, 
that the ſacred rites had been profaned. The Se- 
nate reſolved, that inquiry ſhould be made into 
the grounds of the ſcandal ; and that the People 
| ſhould be moved to authoriſe the Prætor in of- 
fice to ſelect, without drawing lots, . judges 


for the trial of the * 
| Clodius, 


« Plutrch. in Care, edit Lon. p vp 
2 Called the Bona & Dea. 
» 3 Cicero ad Atticum, "op an 12, 13, 
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Clodius, by the ſuſpicion of an inceſtuous com: 


. oerce with his own -öſter, the wife of Lucullus; 


by his perſidy in ſedueing the troops of that ge- 
neral to mutiny, and by his profligacy on every 
occaſion, had incurred a general deteſtation; and 
many of the Senators, as the likelieſt way of re- 
moving him from the commonwealth, combined 
in urging the preſent proſecution againſt him. 

He himſelf, foreſeeing the ſtorni, had taken re- 
fuge in the popular party, and endeavoured to 
ſilence the voice of infamy, by profeſſing extraordi- 
nary zeal for the People, and vehement oppoſition 
to the Senate. Theſe parties accordingly became 
intereſted in the iſſue of his cauſe. The popular 
leaders endeavoured to preſerve him as an uſeful 
inſtrument, and the Senate to remove him, as 2 
vile and dangerous tool, from the hands of their 
enemies. Even Cæſar, though perſonally. infulted, 

and ſo far moved by the ſcandal which had been 

given in his on houſe as to part with his wife, 

ſtill affected to conſider as groundleſs the charge 
which was laid againſt Clodius ; and being aſked, 

why he had parted with a woman who, upon 

this ſuppoſition, muſt appear to be innocent, ſaid, 
that his wife muſt not only be innocent, but above 

imputation. Pompey, to avoid giving offence, 

declined to favour either party; but being called 
upon in the aſſembly of the People to declare 

his opinion, whether this trial ſhould proceed 
according to the decree. of the Senate; made a 
long 9 full of 25 to the Nobles, and of 
n. ſubmiſfon | 
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ſubmiſſion to the Senate, whoſe authority, in all ca P. 
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queſtions. of this ſort, he ſaid, ſnould ever with I 4 


him have the greateſt weight. He afterwards, in 
the Senate itſelf, being called upon by Meſſala the 
Conſul, delivered himſelf to the ſame purpoſe; 
and when he had done, whiſpered Cicero, who ſat 
by him, that he thought he had now ſufficiently ex- 


plained himſelf; intimating probably, that he meant 


to comprehend, in this declaration, alſo his judg- 


ment with reſpect to all the acts of the Senate which 
had paſſed relating to the accomplices of Cataline 

The Conſul Piſo was inſtructed to carry to the 
People, for their aſſent, an act for the better con- 
duct of the trial of Clodius, diſpenſing with the 
uſual mode of draughting the judges by lot, and 
authoriſing the Prætor to ſelect them, that he 


might name the more reſpectable perſons. On the 


day on which this motion was to be made, a nu- 


merous party of young Nobility appeared for the 


defendant. His hirelings and retainers crowded 
the Comitium. Even Piſo, who moved the que- 
ſtion, diſſuaded the People from paſſing the law, 
and allowed the friends of Clodius to put a ridi- 


culous trick on the aſſembly, by diſtributing to the 


People, as they came forward to vote, two ballots, 
which, inſtead of being, as uſual, one negative and 
the other affirmative, were both negative. This 
trick being obſerved, Cato, with the authority of 
Tribune, ſuſpended the ballot, and ſtrongly re- 
n agaight the nee of the Conſul -. 

| In 


x Cicero ad Atticum, lib. i. it 135 10 16. 
2 hi 
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CHAP.” In this he was ſupported by Hortenſius and Favo- 

— nius. The aſſembly broke up, and the affair again 
returned to the Senate. The members were im- 
portuned by Clodius, who caſt himſelf at their 
feet as they entered; they, nevertheleſs, confirmed 

their former e by a OR of four hun- 

dred to fifteenn. 

Hortenſius, however, varies p that, in- 
ſtead of the motion which the Conſuls had been 
inſtructed to make for the ſelection of the judges, 

the Tribune Fufius ſhould move the People to 
grant commiſſion for the trial, leaving the judges, 
as uſual, to be drawn by lot; an edit was accor- 
dingly framed and paſſed to this effect. Horten - 
ſius, who conducted the trial, was confident that 
no jury could acquit the accuſed, And the court, 

in all their proceedings, ſeemed at firſt inclined to 
ſeverity. They even applied for a guard to pro- 
tect their perſons againſt the partizans of the cri - 

minal; but the majority, nevertheleſs, it was alle- 
ged, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, or took 
money in the courſe of the trial. Of fifty- ſix 

judges that were incloſed, twenty-five gave their 

voice to condemn, and thirty- one to acquit. Ca- 

tulus, on this occaſion, aſked the majority to what 
purpoſe they had defired a guard? Was it,“ he 
ſaid; with a ſarcaſm, which modern juries could 
ill endure, to ſecure the money * TT to 
receive for your votes? 

Soon after this judgment the Se e 


that inquiry — be made concerning thoſe 
bs 2:2 Judges 


1 Cicer. ad Att. lib, i. epiſt. r3, 14, 16. 
Dio. Call. lib. xxxvii. c. 46. Cicero ad Att, lib. i. ep. 16, 
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judges who had been corrupted in the trial. And CHAP. 
by this reſolution: gave a general offence to the 


Equeſtrian order, who conſidered it as an Os 
tion on their whole body *. 

Pompey, in the courſe of this tranſaction, had 
been obliged to declare himſelf for the Senate; 
but his object was to be on good terms with all 
parties, and to manage his intereſt, by having ſome 
of his creatures always choſen into the higheſt of- 
fices of State. He offered, as candidate for the Con- 
ſulate of the following year, Afranius, one of his 
dependants, who is repreſented by Cicero as a per- 
ſon of mean character, and who, having no per- 
ſonal dignity, nor any credit with the People, was 
to be ſupported in his canvaſs by money alone. 
Pompey himſelf, and the Conſul Piſo, openly em- 
ployed bribery in obtaining votes in his favour *. 

A variety of reſolutions were obtained in the 
Senate to reſtrain theſe practices. Two of them 
were propoſed by Cato and Domitius. The firſt was 
levelled againſt the Conſul Piſo himſelf, and gave 
permiſſion, on the ſuſpicion of illicit practices re- 
ſpecting elections, to viſit the houſe even of a magi- 
ſtrate. By the other it was declared, that all thoſe 
who were found diſtributing money to the People 

ſhould be conſidered as enemies to their country s. 

The Senate, at the ſame time, encouraged Lur- 
co, one of the Tribunes, to propoſe a new clauſe 
to corroborate the laws againſt bribery. By this 
waa | clauſe 
I Dio, Caſſ. lib. xxxvi. c. 46. Cicero ad Att. lib. i. ep. 17. 


2 Cicero ad Att. lib. i. ep. 16. 
- 3 Ibid. 
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not performed, did nat Toles, — og if — | 
formed, ſubjected the guilty perſon from thence- 


forward to pay to each of the Tribes an annual 
tax of three thouſand Roman money, or about 
twenty-four pounds ſterling; and there being 


thixty- five Tribes, this tax amounted i in all to about 
eight hundred and forty pounds of our money. 
That the Tribune might not be interrupted in 
carry ing this law, the Senate farther reſolved, that 


the formalities or reſtrictions of the Lex Elia and 


Fufia* ſhould not be oppoſed to him. It ap- 


pears, however, that the liberality or other influ- 


ence of Pompey prevailed againſt theſe precau- 

tions, as Afranius was elected, together with Q. 

Cœcilius Metellus Celler. 8 
Soon after the election of +" 7 on the far- 


5 mers of the revenue of Aſia, ſupported by the 
whole Equeſtrian order, complained, as has, been 


mentioned, of the terms of their contract, in 
which they alleged that they had greatly exceeded 
what the funds of that province could afford, and 


made application to the Senate for relief. Their 
plea was conteſted for ſome months with n 


animoſity on both ſides. 
Upon the acceſſion of the new e 3 


other matters, tending to innovation and public 


diſturbance, were introduced. Metellus Nepos, 


late Tribune, * now in the office of Prætor, 
| procured 


e refrietons provided to check the . 
tate paſſing of laws. 


2 Cicer. ad Atticum, lib, 1. ep. 16. 
3 Cicero ad Att. lib, i. ep. 17, 18. 
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procured a law to aboliſh tue cuſtoms payable at cx av. 
any of the ports of Italy., The Romans, as has * 


been obſerved,” upon the : acceſſion of wealth de. 
rived from Macedonia, had exempted themſelves 
from all the antient aſſeſſments, and they now 
completed the exemption of all the Italians from 
every tax beſides that of quit · rents for public 
lands, and the twentieth penny on the value of 
ſlaves when ſold or emancipated. They were be- 


come the ſovereigns of a great empire, and as ſuch, 


thought themſelves entitled to mandy not n 

to pay, contribution 45 
Tune Tribune Herennius, at the Gai time, 
made a motion for an act to enable Publius Clo- 
dius to be adopted into a Plebeian family, which, 
though an act of a more private nature than any 
of the former, tended ſtill more to embroil the 
parties of the Senate and the People. This fac- 
tious and profligate perſon had entertained great 
reſentments againſt many of the Senators on ac- 
count of the proſecution he had lately incurred, 
and againſt Cicero in particular, who, having been 
called as an evidence on his trial, gave a very un- 
favourable account of his character. The ſum- 
mary proceedings againſt the accomplices of Cata- 
line, in which Cicero preſided as Conſul, expoſed 
him to the reſentment of the popular faction; and 
Clodius now propoſed to qualify himſelf to be 
elected Tribune of the People, in order to wreck 
his vengeance on that magiſtrate in particular, as 
TIO well 


r Cicero ad Att. lib. ii. ep. 16. Dio. Caſſ. lih. xxvii. C- 51. 
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HAP. well as on the other abettors of the Senatorian 


party. The motion, however, for the preſent was 
rejected, though not finally dropt, either by Clodius 
himſelf, or by the popular n whoſe cauſe he 
N to eſpouſe il 

Two other motions were 1 in When Pom: 
pey was deeply intereſted : one, to ratify and con- 


firm all his acts in the province of Aſia: another, 


to procure ſettlements for the veterans: who had 
ſerved under his command. The firſt, as it im- 


plied a reflection on Lucullus, many of whoſe 


judgments Pompey had reverſed, rouſed this ſtateſ- 
man from the care of his houſehold and his table, 
to that of the republic *. He oppoſed this mo- 
tion with vigour, and inſiſted that the acts of Pom- 


pey ſhould be ſeparately examined, and not con- 


firmed in a ſingle vote. In this he was ſupported 


by Catulus,. by Cato, by the Conſul Metellus, and 
by the Senate in general. Afranius, though veſt- 
ed with the Conſulate, and acting almoſt as the a- 


gent of Pompey, had neither dignity nor force to 
ſupport ſuch a meaſure; and Pompey, finding it 


rejected by the . declined carrying: it to the 


People 3. | 
The other W aiming to ths al of 
ſettlements for the ſoldiers of Pompey, was, by L. 


Flavius, one of the Tribunes, moved in the aſſem- 
dly of the People, under the title of an Agrari 


n In this 1 to * — the eee of 


8 aa 
I Dio. Cafl. lib. XXXVii. c. 51. | 
2 Plutarch. in Lucullo, edit, Lond. p 197. 
3 Dio. lib. zxxvii. c. 49. 
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. to any particular claſs, certain means of cn 
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relief were projected for the indigent citizens in ge- Wh... Jp 


neral: ; and, to enable the commonwealth to extend 
its bounty, it was. propoſed firſt of all to revoke 
the conveyance of certain lands, which, having be- 
longed. to the public in the Conſulate, of P. Mu- 
eius and L. Calpurnius, were ſold by the Senate; 
and that the price ſhould be reſtored to the pur- 
chaſers. It was propoſed, likewiſe, to ſeize cer- 
tain lands which had been confiſcated by Sylla, 
but not appropriated to any particular uſe; and 
to allot, during, five years, the fruits of the recent 
conqueſts in Aſia to purchaſe ſettlements, which 
ſhould be diſtributed. i in terms of this act. 


The Conſul Metellus Celer, ſupported by the 8e⸗ 


nate, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the paſſing of this law. 


But the Tribune perſiſted, with great obſtinacy, and, . 


to remove, the obſtruction he met with, committed 
the Conſul to priſon. The whole Senate would 


have attended him thither, and numbers accord - 


ingly crowded to the place, when the Tribune, 
veſted. with the, ſacred defences of his perſon, to 

bar their WAY, planted his ſtool or chair of office 
in the, door. of the, priſon 3 and, having ſeated him- 
ſelf upon it, This way,“ he ſaid, you cannot 


« paſs; if you mean to enter, you mult pierce 


« through the walls. He declared his reſolu- 
tion to remain all night where he ſat. The par- 


ties were * their ſtrength, and matters were 


„ ol OR 54697 5.0! 2308p 


x Dio. lib. 1. a Cicer. ad Att. lib. i. ep 9. 
3 Dio. lib. xxxvii. p. 55, 
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likely to end in greater extremities than'ſiiited the 


indirect and cautious conduct of Pompey. This 
ee although he engaged alt his friends to 
ſupport the motion of Flavius, affectell to have no 
part in the meaſure; and now probably in ſecret 
inſtructed the Tribune to remove from tlie doors 
of the priſon. This at leaſt might be ſuſpected 
from the ſudden refolution of the Tribune, to give 
way, ſayin that he did Font the requeſt wy the 
priſoner, w o begged for his Hbert)' 1. ea ne! 
It is fuppoſed that Pompey, on this eesget, ſe⸗ 
verely felt the checks which his ambition received 
from the Senate; that he regretted, for a moment, 


the difmifden f his army; and withed himſelf in 


conditiof to enforce what lis craft or His artifice 


had not béen able to obtain; The error He had 


committed in reſigming the ſword, if he conceived 


it as ſueh: migfit have ftill been oftected by reco- 
vering the pollefion'of ſome confiderableprovince, . 
which would have given him the command of an 
army and of proper reſources'to ſupport his power. 
He, nevertheleſs, appears to have preferred the 
ſcene of intrigue in the city and the capital of the 


empire; a choice in which he was probably con- 


firmed by Cæſar, who profeſſed great attachment 


to him, and who was about this time returfied 


from thegorenment — be held us Proprietor 
in Luftania..15t 5% eee e uot OP CT 

This officer, according to Dio had found Kits 
pretence for a war with the nations on the fron- 


tier 


* * 
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tier of the Roman province; had obliged them to c uA 7. 


take refuge in ſome of the iſlands on the coaſt, and 
afterwards ſubdued them in that retreat. His en 
was to return to reſign his command with the reputa- 
tion of victory, to obtain a triumph, and to offer him- 
ſelf as a candidate for the Conſulſhip of the follow - 
ing year. For this purpoſe he quitted his province 
without waiting for a ſucceſſor, and, upon his ar- 
rival at Rome, halted, as uſual, with the enfigns of 
his military rank at the gates of the city, applied 
for a triumph, and at the ſame time made intereſt 
for votes at the approaching election . The Se- 
nate, and the friends of the republic in general, 
were already become extremely jealous of his de- 
ſigns, and of his credit with the People. From a li- 
bertine he was become an ardent politician, ſeemed 
to have no paſſion but emulation or animoſity to the 
more reſpectable orders of the State; without com- 
mitting himſelf, he had abetted every factious lead- 
er againſt them, and ſeemed to be indifferent to 
conſideration or honours, except ſo far as they 
led to power. Cicero and Cato were at this time 
the principal, or moſt conſpicuous, members of the 
Senate. The firſt was poſſeſſed of conſular rank, 
great ingenuity, wit, and accompliſhed talents : 
the other, poſſeſſed of great abilities and an in- 
flexible reſolution, embraced the cauſe of the re- 
public with the fame ardonr that others difplay- 
ed in conducting their intereſts or purſuing their 
. ETA He had penetration enough to perceive 

| Ce2 : in 

1 Dio, Caſſ. lib. xxxvii. c. 36, & c. | | 
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in Cæſar, long before the Senate in general was a- 


— larmed, a diſpoſition to vilify the ariſtocracy, and, 


in conjunction with needy and profligate citizens, 


to make a prey of the republic. Under this ap- 
prehenſion, he oppoſed him with a degree of keen- 
neſs which Cæſar endeavoured to repreſent as a 


mere perſonal hatred or animoſity to himſelf. 


The Senators, in general, now aware of their 
danger from Cæſar, were diſpoſed to reſiſt his ap- 
plications, whether made for honours or for pub- 
lic truſt. They, on the preſent occafion, diſputed 
his pretenſions to a triumph ; and, while he re- 
mained without the city in expectation of this ho- 
nour, refuſed, according to the forms of the com- 
monwealth, to admit him on the liſt of candidates 


for the office of Conſul, But the day of election 


being fixed, Cæſar, without heſitation, preferred 
the conſulate to the triumph, laid down the en- 
figns of his late military character, aſſumed the 
gown, and entered the city as a candidate for the 


Conſulſhip *. 
The People were at this time divided into a 


variety of factions. Pompey and Craſſus diſtruſted 


each other, and both were jealous of Ceſar. Their 
diviſions ſtrengthened the party of the Senate, and 


furniſhed that body with the means of thwarting 


ſeparately many of their ambitious deſigns. This 
_ Cxfar had long perceived, and had paid his court 


| 


both to Pompey and to Craſſus, i in order,to hinder 
* joining the Senate againſt him. The expe- 
dience - 
1 Sueton. in cette, e. 18. Dio. lib, zxxvii. c. 54. 
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dience of this precaution now appeared more clear- 
ly than ever, and he is ſuppoſed to have ſeparate- 
1y repreſented to theſe rivals the advantage which 
their enemies derived from their miſunderftand- 
ing, and the eaſe with which, if united, they might 


concert among themſelves all the affairs of the re- 


publie, gratify every friend, and diſappoint every 
enemy. Upon this repreſentation, Pompey and 
Craſſus were reconciled, and agreed to act in con- 
cert with Cæſar, and in particular to ſupport him 
in his pretenfions at the approaching elections *. 
This private combination, which remained ſows 
time a ſecret, was afterwards, by a kind of mock- 
ery, called the Triumvirate, alluding to the de- 
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ſignation by which certain collegiate offices were 


known, derived from the numbers which were 
joined in the commiſſion . In the mean time, 
theſe leaders of ſuppoſed oppoſite factions, in abat- 
ing their violence againſt one another, took a fa- 
vourable aſpect of moderation and candour. They 
paid their court ſeparately to perſons whom they 
wiſhed to gain, and flattered them with hopes of 
being able to heal the diviſions of their country. 
This ſort of court they paid in particular to Ci- 
cero; and by their flatteries, and real or pretend- 
ed admiration of his talents, ſeem to have got 
entire poſſeſſion of his mind. Pompey affected to 
place the merits of Cicero greatly above his own. 


8 | oy 


x Dio. Caf; lib, xxxvii. c. 54, 55. Plutarch. in Pompeio, Cæſare, & 
Craſſo. 
2 As the Decemvirs, Septemvirs, &c. 
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cHAP. “ I, indeed,” he ſaid, + W ſerved my country, 


— 


XIX. 


nw 


th but this man has preſerved it *,” At this time 
it appeared that Cicero, though a fine genius, was 
but a weak man. The Senators, with whom he 
had hitherto acted, were alarmed : Atticus, . it 


' ſeems, had taxed him with leaving his party, to 


commit himſelf into the hands of their enemies. 
In his anſwer to this imputation, he ſeems to have 
flattered himſelf that he had made an acquifition 
of Pompey, not ſurrendered himſelf into his power; 
at leaſt, that he had reclaimed or diverted him 
from the dangerous projects in which he had been 


luately engaged, and that he thought himſelf like - 


ly to ſucceed in the ſame manner with Cæſar; 
ſo much, that he triumphed in the ſuperiority of 
his own conduct to that of Cato, who, by his au- 
ſterity and vehemence, he faid, had alienated the 
minds of men otherwiſe. well diſpoſed to the re- 
public :, + While I.“ he ſaid, “by a little diſ- 
« cretion, diſarm, or even reclaim its enemies 3.“ 
Few perſons, where his vanity did not blind 
him, were poſſeſſed of more penetration than Ci- 


 cero, but it will afterwards appear how egregi- 


ouſly he was miſtaken on this occaſion ;. he choſe 


not to ſee what checked his vain . or pre; 


vented his | enjoying the coprt which was paid to 
| him 
I Ciara ad Atticum, lib. ii. epiſt. x, ; 

2 Alluding to the oppoſition which Cato gave to the farmers of the re- 


venue, in their pefition for an abatement of their rent. But Cato followed his f 
judgment i in this matter; and there is no reaſon. to prefer the judgment of 


Cicero to his. 


3 Cicero ad Articun, F b. ii. eplt 1. 
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him 5 ſuch eminent men as Pompey and Czfar. CHAP. 
His own importance, for the moſt part, intercep- — 2 — 


ted every other object from his view, and made 
him the dupe of every perſon who profeſſed to 
admire him, and incapable of any ſerious regard 
for any one who did not pay him, on every oc- 
caſion, the expected tribute of praiſe; a deſcrip-. 
tion under which Cato, though his moſt fincere 
well-wiſher and friend, appears at this time to 
have fallen. 

Cæſar, to the 8 arts which he epi to. 
ſecure his election, added the uſe of money, which 
he obtained by joining his intereſt, in oppoſition 
to Bibulus, with that of Lucceius, another of the 
candidates poſſeſſed of great wealth. He himſelf 
having ſquandered his fortune, as has been ob- 
ſerved, was ftill greatly in debt, and Lucceius 
willingly furniſhed the money that was given to 
the People in the name of both. This illegal 
proceeding, together with the menacing. concerts 
of which he began to be ſuſpected with Pompey 
and Craſſus, greatly alarmed the friends of the 
republic. They determined - to ſupport Bibulus 
againſt Lucceius; and, in order to give Cæſar a 
colleague who might occaſionally oppoſe his dan- 
gerous intentions, they even went ſo far as to 
contribute ſums of money, and to bid for votes 
as high as their opponents. In this crifis, it is 
ſaid, that even Cato owned it was meritorious 1. 
bribe *. | 
Cc We During 
| 7 Sueton, in Caio Cæſare, e. xi: Appian, de Bell, Civil, lib. i. * 
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During the dependence of this conteſf, the Se- 


e by the death of Lutatius Catulus, was depri- 


ved of an able member, and the People of à fel - 
low- citizen of great integrity, moderation, forti- 
tude, and ability; ; 4 model of what the Romans 
in this age ſhould have been, in order to have 
preſerved the State. He partook with Cato in 
the averſion which Cæſar bore to the moſt reſpec- 
table members and beſt ſupports of the Senate, and 
would probahly have taken part with him likewiſe 
in the eontinual efforts he made to maintain its au- 
thority. The ariſtocratical party, notwithſtanding 
this Toſs; prevailed in carrying the election of Bi- 
bulus againſt Lucceius; and though they could 
not exclude Cæſar from the office of Conſul, they 
hoped, by means of his colleague,” to oppoſe wa 
fo fruſtrate his deſigns *. © © | 
Cefar, well aware of their purpaſe, angle his 
adminiſtration with a ſpeech in praiſe of unanimity, 
and recommending good agreement between thoſe 
who were joined in any public truſt. While he 
meant to vilify the Senate, and to foſter every diſ- 
orderly party againſt them, he guarded his own 
behaviour, at leaſt in the firſt period of his Con- 
ſulſhip, with every appearance of moderation and 
candour, paid his court not only to leaders of fac- 
tion, but to perſons of every condition; and while 
he took care to eſpouſe the popular ſide in every 
queſtion, was active likewiſe in deviſing regula- 
Hong for the 8 government of the Empire: ſo 
that 


s Vlatarc, Appin vi Sueton. &e. 
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| that the Senate, however inclined to counteract c x HA P. 
his deſigns, as calculated to raiſe himſelf on the — 


ruins of the commonwealth, could ſcarcely, with 
a good grace, oppoſe him in any particular mea- 
ſure. He ſet out with a project for the relief of 
ſuch indigent citizens as had numerous families, 
including the veterans and diſbanded ſoldiers of 
Pompey ; theſe he propoſed to ſettle on ſome of the 
public lands in Italy. He gave out that he ex- 
pected the concurrence of Cicero in this meaſure, 
ſent him a meſſage by Balbus *, with aſſurances 
that he meant to conſult with Pompey and himſelf in 
all matters of importance, and that he bad hopes of 
bringing Craſſus alſo into the ſame mind words, 
from which it is manifeſt that the coalition of 
theſe perſons was not yet publicly known. What 
a fine proſpect I have before me,” ſays Cicero 
to Atticus; “a perfect union with Pompey, even 
« with Cæſar if I pleaſe ; peace with my enemies, 
* and tranquility in my old age.” But his heart 
ſoon after miſgave him; the honours of his for- 
mer life recurred to his mind. With his eminent 
talents, he was deſtined to tranſmit a more honeſt 
fame. to poſterity, and to become the lamented. 
victim of his country's betrayers, not the deteſtate | 
aſſociate of their crimes 2. 

This Conſulate is diſtinguiſhed by the paſſing of 
many laws, particularly this, which was deviſed for 
the TRUE of citizens on certain parts of the pu- 


blic 


Dis ent Ib. viii. initio. Plutarch. in Czſage. In Pompeio, Lucullo, 
Catone, &c. &c, Speton. in Cæſare. | Appian. de Dell, Civil. lib. ii. 
2 Cicero ad r lib. ii, ep. 3. 
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CHAP. N blio domain; and therefore known by the title of 
Ri... 0 Agrarian, Law. On this act Cæſar was to reft 


his popularity, and his triumph oyer the Senate. 


He gave out that he was to make à proviſion for 
twenty thouſand citizens, without any burden to 


the revenue. But he well knew that his antago- 
niſts would perceive the tendency of the meaſure, 
or not ſuffer it to paſs without oppoſition ; and he 
affected great moderation in the general pur poſe, 
and in framing every part of his plan; affecting 
ſolicitude to obtain the conſent of the Senate; 
but, in reality, to make their oppoſition appear the 
more unreaſonable and the more odious to the 


People. He declared, that he did not mean to 


ſtrip the revenue of any branch that was known 
to carry profit to the public, nor to make any par- 
tial diſtribution in favour of his friends; that he 
only meant to plant with inhabitants certain un- 
profitable waſtes, and to provide for a number of 
citizens, who, being indigent and uneaſy in their 


circumſtances, filled the city itſelf with frequent 


diſorders and tumults; and that he would not pro- 


ceed a ſtep without conſulting the Senate, and every 


perſon of credit and authority in the State. 

In a way to ſave theſe appearances, and with 
theſe profeſſions, Cæſar formed the firft draught 
of an act which he brought to the Senate for their 
approbation, and in hopes to obtain their ſupport 
in propoſing it to the People. It was difficult to 
find topics on which to oppoſe a meaſure ſo plau- 


üble, and; ene with ſo much appearance of 
| moderation 
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moderation and candour. But the tendeney of the cn av. 


act itſelf was evidently not to promote the peace 
of the common wealth, but to conſtitute a merit 
in the perſon who procured it, and to confer high 
meaſures of power on thoſe who were to be in- 
truſted with its execution. 

In great and populous cities indigent citizens 
are ever likely to be numerous, and would be 
more ſo, if the idle and profligate were taught to 
hope for bounties and gratuitous proviſions, to 
quiet their clamours and to ſuppreſs their diſor- 
ders. If men were to have eſtates in the country 
becaule they are factious and turbulent in the city, 
it is evident that public lands, and all the reſour- 
ces of the moſt proſperous ſtate, would not be 
ſufficient to ſupply their wants. Commiſſioners 
appointed for the diſtribution of ſuch public fa- 
vours would be raiſed above the ordinary ma- 
giſtrates, and above the laws of their country. 
They might reward their own creatures, and 
keep the citizens in general in a ſtate of depen- 
dence on their will. The authors of ſuch pro- 
poſals, while they were urging the State and the 
people to ruin, would be conſidered as their only 
patrons and friends. It is not this law I dread,” 
ſaid Cato; „it is the reward expected for obtain- 
« ing it.“ I | 

Odious as the taſk of oppoſition on ſuch diffi- 
cult ground might appear to the People, this Se- 
nator did not decline it. Being aſked his opinion 
jo his turn, he anſwered, That he ſaw no occaſion 


for 
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Ex Ap. for the change that was now propoſed in the ſtate 
— of the public domains; and entered on an argument 


with which he meant ſo to exhauſt the whole time 


of the fitting, as to prevent the Senate from co- 
ming to a queſtion. He was entitled, by his pri- 
vilege as a member in that aſſembly, to ſpeak with - 
out interruption, and might, if he choſe to conti- 
nue ſpeaking, perſiſt until all the members had 
left the houſe. Cæſar ſuſpecting his deſign, and 


finding it impoſſible otherwiſe to filence him, or- 
dered him into cuſtody. The whole Senate in- 


ſtantly roſe in a tumult. Whither go you be- 


« fore the meeting is adjourned ?” ſaid Cæſar to 
Petreius, who was moving from his fide. I go,” 


ſaid the other, © into confinement with Cato. 
« With him a priſon is preferable to a place in 


the Senate with you.” The greater part of the 


members were actually moving away with Cato, 
and Cæſar felt himſelf at once ſtript of the diſ- 


guiſe of moderation he had aſſumed, and dreaded 
_ the ſpirit which he ſaw riſing in ſo numerous a 


body of men, who, on former occaſions, had main- 


tained their authority with a vigour too fatal to- 


thoſe who oppoſed it. He had relied on their 
want of deciſion, and on their ignorance of their 

own ftrength. But his raſhneſs broke the charm. 
He wiſhed that the priſoner would procure ſome 
friend among the Tribunes to interpoſe ; but Ca- 
to, ſeeing him embarraſſed, and the Senate enga- 
ged in the cauſe, went off in the cuſtody of the 


LiQor without any ſigns of reluctance. Cæſar 


immediately 
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immediately recollecting himſelf, and never hur- cy ae. 
ried too far by any paſſion, diſpatched; a Tribune . 


of his own party with ſecret directions to reſcue 
the priſoner; and this being done, the Senators 
again returned to their places. I meant,” ſaid 
Ceſar, to have ſubmitted this law to your judg- 
ment and correction; but if you throw it alide, 
the People ſhall take it up. | 
Ceæſar, upon this occaſion, 3 his 2 
popularity, and diminiſned that of his enemies in 
the Senate, who were ſuppoſed in this, as in ſome 
other inſtances, to withſtand with keenneſs every 
meaſure that was deviſed for the comfort of the 
People, The imputations caſt out againſt him by 
Cato and others, were ſuppoſed to proceed from 
malice, or cynical prejudices. He found himſelf 
ſtrong enough to extend his bounty to the People, 
ſo as to comprehend the lands of Campania, which 
were hitherto conſidered as unalienable, and the 
richeſt demeſne of the public, together with a 
valuable diſtrict near the confluence of the Vul- 
turnus and the Sabbatus, formerly conſecrated to 
pious uſes. In theſe valuable tracts of land there 
was ſufficient ſubject for an ample provifion for 
the ſoldiers of Pompey, and for the retainers of 
thoſe who, together with Craſſus and Cæſar him 
ſelf, were propoſed to be commiſſioners for a 
ing this law into execution. 
At the firſt aſſembly of the People, Cafar, pro- 
poſed his ſcheme to impropriate the lands of Cam- 
IRA; pania, 
I Dio. lib. xxxviii. c. T, 2, 3. "Plane Sueton. Appian, &c. 
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p. pania; with the above additions; and firſt of all 


called on his colleague Bibulus to declare his mind 
on the ſubjet. Bibulus ſpoke his diſſent ; and in 
vehement terms declared, that no ſuch alienation 
of the public demeſne ſhould be made in his Con- 
ſulate. Gæſar next called upon Pompey, though 
in a private ſtation; and the audience, ignorant 
of the concert into which theſe leaders had enter- 


ed, were impatient to hear this oracle on the ſub- 


ject of a meaſure which was likely to elevate a 
ſuppoſed rival ſo high in the favour of the People. 
To the ſurpriſe of all who were preſent, Pompey 
applauded the general deſign, and, in a ſpeech of 
conſiderable length, diſcuſſed all the clauſes of the 


act, and with great approbation of each. When 


he had done ſpeaking, Cæſar, alluding to what had 
dropt from his colleague, and affecting to fear the 


interpoſition of force; “ Will you ſupport tis,” 


he ſaid to Pompey, | ein caſe we are attacked 29.— 

4 If any one,” ſaid the other. ſhall lift up a 
« {word againſt you, I ſhall lift up both ſword 
« and ſhield*.” 'Crafſus being called upon, alſo 
ſpoke to the ſame” effect. The concurrence of all 
theſe” leaders portended the Unanimous conſent 


of all parties; and a day being fixed for finally 


n the queſtion, the aſſembly adjourned. 


- To oppoſe a meaſure ſo popular, and from which 
| ſuch numbers had great expectations, no means 
| qt ſo 922 77 to ſucceed as ſuperſtition, To 


this 


nen Phutnrch, in Powpeio, Dio, Cal: lib, zxxvill. c. 5- 
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this aid Bibulus accordingly had recourſe, and, by c HAP. 
virtue of the authority with which he was veſted, — 


proclaimed a general faſt, and a ſuſpenſion for the 
preſent year of all the affairs of State. The deſign 
of this ſuſpenſion, and the extravagant length of 
time to which it was extended, probably enabled his 
colleague to treat it with contempt, and to proceed 
in the deſign of putting his queſtion, as if no ſuch 
proolamation had been iſſued. The aſſembly was 
accordingly ſummoned in the temple of Concord. 
Cæſar, early in the morning, ſecured all the ave- 
nues and the ſteps of the portico, where he had 
Vatinius, ohe of the FTribunes of the People, who 
was entirely devoted to his intereſt, and even in 
his pay *; ſtationed” with a party, arſd prepared 
to take the odium of all violent meaſures on him- 
ſelf. Bibulus, however, attended by numbers of 
the Senate and three of the Tribunes, who were 
engaged, by their negative, to put a ſtop to every 
proceeding; came into the place of aſſembly, with 
all the forms of office, and proteſted againſt the 
legality of any meeting to be held in a time of 
general faſt; but the oppoſite party being in poſleſ- 
ſion of the temple, forced him from the ſteps, broke 
the enſigns of the Lictors, wounded the Tribunes 
who interpoſed in bis defence, and effectually re- 
moved all farther obſtruction to their own deſigns. 
Tiep OS Nerger . n avis with- 
91 771 il, A Sri out 


1 Cicero in Vatinium. Cæſar was reported to have faid at Acquileia, 
ſome time after this date, when Vatinius was diſappointed of the Edileſtvp, 
that he had no buſineſs with honours, being intent, on maney only; and that 
he was paid for all his ſervices iv the Tribunate, 
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CHAP. out oppoſition, including a clauſe to oblige every 
* — Senator, under pain of rile er 2 to ſwear to 
the obſervance of it. ; 

„This oath was probably a Pats laid Fw Coar 
for the moſt. reſolute of his opponents, like that 
which had been formerly laid by Marius, on a like 
occaſion, for Metellus Numidieus, and by means 

of which that virtuous citizen was actually for 
ſome time removed from the commonwealth -*. 
Metellus Celer, the late Conſul, together th 
| Cato and Favonius, unaware. of the ſnare which 
was laid for them, at firſt declared theix reſolution 
not to ſwear to the obſervance of any ſuch ruin- 
ous law; but, on farther deliberation; they be- 
came ſenſible that in this they were ſerving the 
cauſe of their enemies. Jou may have no need 
of Rome,” ſaid Cicero, now awake from his 
dem, to Cato, “ and may go into exile. with 

« pleaſure; but Romo. has need of you. Give 
not ſuch a victory to her enemies and your own.” 
Upon view of the. Sho *. Was. er acc to 

| comply. *, 
: ' Bibulus, on the 4 3 ot 8 * vio- 
3 expulſion from the aſſembly of the People, 
convened the Senate, repreſented the outrage he 
had received, and ſubmitted the ſtate of the re- 
public to their conſideration. But even this aſ- 
ſembly, though conſiſting of above fix hundred of 
* moſt powerful citizens of Rome, not deſtitute 
ü fs e en 


0 2 1 — —_— 0 PREY Sa... ee I ITY FIERY of 


1 See vol. ii. c. 13. 
2 Plutarch, in Catone, Appie de Bll Civil. lib, ij. 
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dit perſonal courage, were declined in their c 12 P, 


ſpirit, and became averſe to exertions of vigour. wy 
Being occupied with their villas, their ;equipages, 
and the other appurtenances of wealth and of high 
rank. „They appear, ſaid Cicero upon this oc- 
caſion, to think, that even if the republic ſhould 
«+. periſh, they will be abi to nn their fiſh- 
95 ponds. Mr een 75 

The Conſul Bibulus e even Cato; Angi far re- 
1 from any ambiguity of conduct, faw no poſ- 
ſibility of withſtanding the torrent. The firſt re- 
tired to his own houſe, and from theneeforward 
during the remainder of his term in office, did not 
perſonally appear in his public character, and even 
Cato abſented himſelf from the Senates. | 

While Ceſar engroſſed the full excraiſe of the 
en. power, Bibulus was content with iſſuing 
his edicts or manifeſtos in writing, containing pro- 
teſts, by which he endeayoured to ſtop all-proceed- 
ings in public affairs on account of the religious 
faſt, or continuation of holidays, which, according 
to the forms of the commonwealth, he had inſti- 
tuted to reſtrain his colleague. In theſe writings, 
he publiſhed violent invectives againſt Cæſar, in 
which, among other articles, he charged him with 
having had a part in the conſpiracy of Cataline 2, 
The Tribune Vatinius, in return, iſſued a warrant 
to commit the Conſul Bibulus to priſon; and, in 
order to ſeize his perſon, attempted to break into 

. D d his 

1 Cicero pro Sexto. Plutarch. in Catone. . = 193 9 8 

2 Sueton. in C. Cæſare. 
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en Ar. his houſe 3* but in this he was foiled, and the par- 
des continued, during the remainder of this Con- 
fulate, in bed my: oO with re to each 
ether. | | 
In G the year, inſtead of the Confulate of 
Cœſar and Bibulus, it was called by ſome wag the 
Conſulate of Julius and Cæſur . This able ad- 
venturer, though ſuſpected of the deepeft defigns, 
went ſtill deeper in laying bis meaſures for the ex- 
ecution of them than his keeneſt” opponents fup- 
| poſed. He found means to tie up every hand that 
was likely to be lifted up againſt himſelf; as thoſe 
of Pompey and Craſſus, by their fecret agreement, 
of which the articles were gradually diſcloſed in 
the effect. He confirmed to Pompey all the acts 
of his adminiſt ration in Afia, and, by putting him 
on the commiſſion for dividing the lands of Cam- 
pania, and for ſettling a colony at Capua, gave him 
an opportunity, which the other earnefily deſired, 
of providing for many neceſſitous citizens of his 
party. He flattered Craſſus ſuffteiently, by pla- 
eing him on the fame commiſſion, and by admit - 
ting him to a ſuppoſed equal participation of that 
political conſequence which the Friumvirs propo- 
ſed to fecure by their union. He gained the E- 
queſtrian order, by granting a ſuit which they had 
long in dependence, for a diminution of the rents 
payable by the revenue farmers in Afia *. Theſe 
he reduced a third ; and by this aR, acquired with | 
that 


7 Sueton. in C. Cæſare, c. 20. Dio. Cal lib. xxxvii. e. 6. 6. 
2 Cicero ad Att. lib, ii. ep. 1. Appian. de Bell. Civil lib. ii. p. 43s. 
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that order of men the character of great liberality o HAT 


and candour. He himſelf was the only perſon 
who, in appearance, was not to profit by theſe ar- 
rangements. He was occupied, as his retainers 
gave out, in ſerving the republic, and in promot- 
ing his friends; was the general patron of the 
diſtreſſed and the indigent, and had nothing to 
Propoſe for himſelf. | 

With his conſent, and n his cnthority, Fu- 
fius,. one of the Prætors, and Vatinius, one of the 
Tribunes, obtained two laws, both of them equi- 
table and ſalutary: the firſt, relating to the uſe of 
the ballot in the Comitia, or aflembly of the Peo- 

ple: the other, relating to the challenge of par- 
ties in the nomination of judges or juries. The 
introduction of the ballot in political queſtions had 
greatly weakened the influence of the ariſtocracy 
over the determinations of the People; and reſo- 
lutions were frequently carried in this manner, 
which no party, nor any particular order of men, 
were willing to acknowledge as their meaſure. 
The Nobles imputed abſurd determinations to the 
majority which was formed by the People, and 
theſe in their turn retorted the imputation. To 
leave no doubt in ſuch matters for the future, Fu- 
fius propoſed, that the ſeparate orders of Patrician, 
Equeſtrian, and Plebeian, ſhould ballot apart *. 
This regulation had fome tendency to reſtore the 
2 of the ſuperior claſſes. > 64 

11 | Vatinius | 


1 Dio. lib. xxxviil. e. 8. 
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CHA bar | Vatinius-propoſed that i in- criminal actions, whein 
EE the judges were drawn by lot; the defendant and 
proſecutors might, in their turns, challenge, or 
ſtrike off from the liſt; en whom 1850 took 
w exception a 
 Czfar himſelf was buſy. meridawa PN 
tions to reform the mode of elections, and to im- 
prove the forms of buſineſs in ſome of the pub- 
lic departments. By one of his acts the, prieſts : 
were to be elected agreeably to the former laws of 
Atius and Domitius, with this difference, that can- 
didates might be admitted even in abſence. By 
another of his acts, regular journals were to be, 
kept in the Senate and in the aſſemblies of the 
People, and all their proceedings recorded for the 
inſpection of the public. By a third, perſons con- 
victed of treaſon were ſubjected to new penalties, 
and governors of provinces to additional reſtraints 
in the exerciſe of their power. Such offioers were 
not allowed to receive any henorary gift from their | 
provinces, until their ſervices being conſidered at | 
Rome, were found to have entitled them to a tri- 


umph . They were reſtramed from encroaching; | 
on the right of any State or prineipality beyond f 
the limits of their province. They were obliged : 
to leave copies of their books and of their acts at 
two of the principal towns in their government =, 1 


and, immediately upon their arrival at Rome, to 
give in a copy of the — aceounts to the trea- 
ſury. 


þ x Dis. lib. xxxviii. c. 8. n 
2 Cicero ad Att. lib. v. ep: 16. & lib. vi. ep: 7. | 7 
3 Cicero ad Famil. lib. ii. ep. 17. & lib. v. ep. 20. n 
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ods They were doomed. to make reſtitution of G py a p. 


all ſubjects received in extortion, not only by them- 
ſelves, but by any of their attendants. 

. With. theſe acts Cæſar adorned: his Conſulate, 
and in ſome meaſure diſcountenanced the party 


42T 


XIX. 
— 


which was diſpoſed to traduce him. He is, ne- 


vertheleſs, accuſed of having ſtolen from the trea- 
ſury, to which he had acceſs in the capacity of 
Conſul, bars of gold weighing three thouſand 
pondo, and of having concealed the theft by ſub- 
ſtituting braſs gilt, and of the ſame form, in its 
Whatever foundation there may have been for 
this report, it ſoon appeared that Cæſar had ob- 
jects of a more ſerious nature, could copy, on oc- 
caſion, the example of Pompey, and, in his man- 
ner, cauſe what was perſonal to himſelf to be pro- 


poſed by others, whom he might be free to ſupport 


or diſavow according to the reception which his 
propoſal ſhould meet from the public. It cannot 
be doubted that he now conceived the deſign of ha- 
ving a military force, if neceſſary to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions in the city. Hitherto kingly power be- 


ing odious at Rome, whoever had aſpired to it had 


always periſhed in the attempt, and the mere im- 
putation, however ſupported, was fatal. The moſt 


profligate party among the populace were unable 
Nas. or 


x Cicero. in Vatinium pro Sext. 
2 Sueton. in Jul. c. 54, Cæſar is ſaid to have ſold the gold bullion be 


brought from Spain at 3000 H. S. or about 25 l. of our money the "_ 


Thi will make his ſuppoſed theft about 75,0001. 
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en 4 r. or unwilling to fapport their demagogues to this 


extent; and the People in general became jealous 
of their moſt reſpectable citizens, when it appear - 
ed that merit itſelf approached to monarchical 
elevation. Marius, by the continued poſſeſſion of 
the higheſt offices, and by the ſupreme command 
of armies, had acquired a ſpecies of ſovereignty 
which he knew not how to reſign. Cinna came 
into partnerſhip with Marius, and wiſhed to go- 
vern after his deceaſe, Sylla, to avenge his own 
wrongs and thoſe of his friends, to cut off a profli- 
gate faction, and reſtore the republic, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government. He led his army againſt 
uſurpers, and had the power to become himſelf the 
moſt ſucceſsful uſurper, as he was put in poſſeſſion 
of a ſovereignty which he no doubt might have 
__ retained, 80 far in him, therefore, every ambi- 
tious adventurer found a model, and was inſtruc- 
ted in the means which could inſure to a ſingle 
| perſon the ſovereignty of Rome, Cataline, with 
his accomplices Lentulus and Cethegus, by means 
of a profligate party among the populace or citi- 
zens of deſperate fortune, had vainly attempted to 
overturn the State, or uſurp its government 1. Cœ· 
ſar was become head of the ſame party; but an 
army like that of Sylla, a convenient ſtation, and 
the reſources of a great province, were neceſſary 
to PIE: the conteſt, and to are it againſt his 

8 rivals, 


1 Speaking of che i imaginary age; to a State of being overturned by the 
radble ; we wight as much fear, ſaid a witty writer of the preſent age, that 
* city * be drowned by the overflowing of its own kennels, 
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rivals, as well as again the republic itſelf, to any CHAP. 


favourable iſſue. | 

The republic had taken many precautions to 
prevent the introduction of military power at 
Rome. Although the functions of State and of 
war were intruſted to the ſame perſons, yet the 
civil and military characters, except in the caſe of 
a Dictator, were never united at once in the ſame 
perſon.  'The officer of State reſigned his civil 
power before he became a ſoldier, and the ſoldier 
was obliged to lay aſide his military enſigns and 
character before he could enter the city; and if 
he ſued for a triumph in his military form, muſt 
remain without the walls till that ſuit was diſ- 
cuſſed. The command of armies and of pro- 
vinces in the perſon of any officer was limited to a 
ſingle year at a time, at the end of which, if the 
commiſſion were not expreſsly prolonged, it was 
underſtood to expire, and to devolve gn a e 
ſor named by the Senate. 

That no leader of party might have an army 
at hand to overawe the republic, no military ſta- 
tion was ſuppoſed to exiſt within the limits of 
Italy. The purpoſe, however, of this precaution 
was in ſome meaſure fruſtrated by the ſituation 
of a province in which an army was kept with- 
in the Alps. Italy was underſtood to extend on · 
ly from the ſea of Tarentum to the Arnus and 
the Rubicon; beyond theſe boundaries, on the 
northweſt, all thoſe extenſive and rich tracts on 


both ſides of the Apennines, and within the Alps, 
Dd4g which 
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cHA P. which now make the dutchies of Ferrara, Bologna, 
* Modeno, Milan, the States of Piedmont and Ve- 
nice, with the dutchy of Carniola, and the whole 
of Lombardy, and part of Tuſcany, were con- 
ſidered, nat as Italy, but as a province termed the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, and, like the other Roman pro- 
vinces, was to be held Eby: a nn * W 
ported by an army. | 
This then was che most a en fiation at 
which a-political adventurer might unite the great- 
eſt advantages, that of having an army at his com- 
mand, and that of being ſo near the city of Rome, 
as not only to influence the public councils, but 
to be able alſo, by ſurpriſe, to occupy the ſeats of 
government * his r were ri pe forſuch 
an attempt. DO. 
_ *» Sylla bad s an anda to his ee an. | 
having the ſeas of Aſia and Ionia to paſs in his 
way to Italy, could not, without giving an alarm 
from a great diſtance, and without putting his ene- 
mies on their guard, approach to the capital. He 
therefore, when he had this object in vie w, made 
no ſecret of his purpoſe, | 
Cæſar, from his native diſpoſition, could not re- 
ſtrain his ambition ſhort of the ſovereignty; and 
without any ſignal incitement or ſingular circum- 
ſtances, like thoſe of Sylla, was prepared to obtain 
it. He arranged his meaſures like the plan of a cam- 
paign, which he had ability to digeſt, and the pa- 
| Henge to Execute PROC greateſt deliberation. He 
$0301: | * A : £ © propoled 
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propoſed to make himſelf maſter of an army at the cn Ae. 
gates of Rome; and to have the reſources of a pro- 


vince contiguous to the capital. He propoſed to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of theſe, advantages by an un- 
precedented prolongation of. the uſual appoint- 
ments for five years; ſo that after an appointment 
in theſe terms, the People themſelves could not, 
without a breach af faith, recal their grant upon 
any ſudden alarm of the improper uſe he * 
propoſe to make .of their favours. IETF £997 
The Ciſalpine Gaul, or that part of Italy which 
ended from the Rubicon to the Alps, was thus 
peculiarly ſuited to the purpoſe of Cæſar. But 
the diſtribution of the provinces was ftill within 
the prerogative of the Senate; and the-provincial 
governments were filled by their nomination, in 
purſuance of an expreſs regulation aſcribed to 
Caius Gracchus, and known, from his name, by + 
the title: of the Sempronian Law *. Cæſar had 
ever been at variance with the greater part of the 
Senate. In the office of Prætor he had been ſu- 
ſpended by their authority. In his preſent office 
af Conſul he had ſet them at open defiance. He 
had no proſpect of being able to obtain from them 
the choice he had made of a province; and the 
propoſal to put him in poſſeſſion of the Ciſalpine 
Gaul for a term of years, joined to the preceding 
parts of his conduct, would have given a general 
alarm, and opened at once che whole extent of his 
. n | | 
H 16d Tt: 
«1 * 3 Vid. vol. ii. c. 10. 
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eng It was neceſſary, therefore, in order to obtain 

— this object, to ſet afide the authority of the Senate, 
and to procure his nomination by ſome degree of 

ſurpriſe. The Tribune Vatinius accordingly, upon 

2 rumour that the Helvetii, or the nations inha- 

biting the tracts or valleys from Mount Jura to 

the Alps, were likely to cauſe ſome commotion 

on the frontier of Gaul, moved the People to ſet 
aſide the law of Sempronius, and, by virtue of 
their own tranſcendent authority, to name Cæſar 

as Proeonſul of the Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyricum 

for five years, with an army of three legions. The 

ſenatorian party, as might have been expected, 

were greatly alarmed at this propoſal. They vainly, 

however, hoped to evade it by ſubſtituting another 
appointment for Cæſar in place of this province. 

It was propoſed to make him ſuperintendant of 
the public foreſts throughout the empire; a charge 

which, though not, in our acceptation of the 
word, a province, was however, like every other 
public department in that empire, known by this 

name. This ſubſtitute for the government of the 
Ciſalpine Gaul was thought to be the better choſen, 

that it neither implied nor required the command 

of an army, and was to withhold the engine of 
military power from a perſon ſo likely to abuſe it. 

I Fhis weak attempt, however, againſt ſo able an 
adverſary, only tended to expoſe the meaning of 
thoſe by whom it was made, and by ſhewing to 

the Senate their own weakneſs, hurried them into 


conceſſions which perhaps might have been other- | 
e | wiſe 
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' wiſe avoided. In order that Ceſar might not owe cu a . 
every thing to the People and nothing to them, 99®c. 


they extended his command at once to both ſides 
of the Alps. On the one fide of theſe mountains 
he hud a ſtation from which to overawe the city: 
on the other, he had a great extent of territory, 
and a theatre of war on which he might form an 
army and inure them to ſervice. The Senate, 
ſeeing he had already, by a vote of the People, 
obtained the firſt with an army of three legions 
for five years; and imagining that it was no lon- 
ger of any uſe to oppoſe him; or hoping to oc- 
cupy his attention, or to wear out the five years 
of his command in wars that might ariſe beyond 
the Alps, they joined to his province on the Po 
that of the Tranſalpine Gaul alſo, with an addi- 
tional legion. In this manner, whether from theſe 
or any ſimilar motives, it is affirmed by ſome of 
the hiſtorians *, that the Senate even outran the 
People in conceſſions to Cæſar; and to this occa- 
ſion is referred the memorable ſaying of Cato: 
„Now you have taken to yourſelves a king, and 
% have placed him with his guards in your Ci- 
«6 tadel :.“ r 8 | 2 

Cæſar, at the ſame time, on the motion of the 
Tribune Vatinius, was empowered to ſettle a Ro- 
man colony on the Lake Larius at Novum Co- 
mum, with full authority to confer the privilege 
of 
1 Sueton, in Jul, Cæſare, e. 22, ' 


2 Plutarch. in Catone, Dio. Caf. lib. xxxviii. Appian. de Bell, Civil. 
lib. ii, | 
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0442; of Roman citizens on thoſe. he ſhould ſettle in this 
. place. * Having obtained the great object of his 


Conſulate, in his appointment for a term of years 
to the command of an army within the Alps, he 
no longer kept any meaſures with the Senate, nor 
allowed them any merit in the advantages he had 
gained. He was aware of their malice, he ſaid, 
and had prevailed in every ſuit, not by their con- 
ceſſion, but in direct oppoſition. to their will, 
Though capable of great command of temper, and 
of the deepeſt diſſimulation when in purſuit of 
his object, he appears, on this and other occaſions 
to have had a vanity which he idly indulged, in 
braving the world when his end was obtained. 
As he inſulted the Senate when no longer depend - 
ing on their conſent for any of his objects, ſo he 
| o longer diſguiſed his connection with Pompey 
and Craſſus, or the means by which, in his late 
meaſures, the concurrence of theſe rivals had been 
obtained. -, 
As ſuch prin wh ac and cabals . have 
| an invidiqus aſpect to thoſe who are excluded from 
them, the Triumvirate, for ſo it began to be. cal- 
led in deteſtation and irony 2, . notwithſtanding the 
popularity or influence enjoyed by thoſe who had 
formed it,, became an object of averſion and gene- 
ral abuſe . They were received at Ly mobs pla- 
TIO PTY tir; OS; 


x N in 3 lib. ii, c. 22; 

2 The titles of Duumvirs, Triumvirs, and ſo on, were the deſignations of 
legal commiſſions at Rome,ating under public authority; ſuch title was 
given to the private coalition of theſe adyerturers in mere iropy. 


3 Cicer, ad Att, lib. ii. ep. 16. 
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ces with groans and expreſſions of hatred. An HA r. 
actor, performing on the public theatre, applied to 
Pompey the Great, a ſentence of reproach, which wa 
occurred in the part he was acting. The applica- 
tion was received with peals of ee and call- 


7 


ed for again and again. 
The edicts that were publiſhed Fog Bibulus.; in 


Adden to Cæſar were extolled, and received 
with avidity. The places of the ſtreets at which 
they were poſted up were ſo crowded with mul- 
titudes aſſembled to read them, that the ways were 
obſtructed. Cæſar and Pompey endeavoured to 
leſſen the effect of theſe edicts in ſpeeches to the 
People, but were ill heard. Pompey loſt his tem- 
per and his ſpirit, and ſunk in his conſideration as 
much as Cæſar advanced in power. It became 
manifeſt, even to the People, that Czſar was the 
only gainer by this coalition, that he had procured 
it for his own conveniency * ; but Pompey him- 
ſelf en _ that he was too far advanced to 
recede. 

The 9 * al the maſt: 3 eiti- 
zens of Rome, though unanimous in their deteſta- 
tion of the deſign that was formed by Cæſar, Pom- 
pey, and Craſſus, to diſpoſe of the republic at their 
ee 2 WY either were, or believed themſelves, 
| unable 


1 To our misfortune thou art great.“ He was called upon to repeat 
theſe words again and again innumerable times. The time will come 
« when thou ſhalt rue this State; likewiſe repeated with peals of usr 


e. Cicero ad Att. lib. ii. epiſt. 19. Val. Max. lib. vi. C. 2. 


2 One of the ſentences, ſo much applauded in its application to him at the 
theatre, was, Eandem virtutem tempus veniet cum graviter gemes.“ 
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r. unable to cope with the power of ſo many factions 
united. | Cwſar, in order to hold by force what he 
gained by artifice, and by ſome degree of ſurpriſe, 
filled the ſtreets with his retainers in arms, and 
ſhowed, that, in cafe of any attempt to recal what 
had been ſo weakly given up to him, he was in 
condition to reliſt, and to lay the city in blood. 
If he were driven from Rome, he had provided 
within the Alps an army of two or three complete 
legions, with which he could maintain his pro- 
vince, or even recover his poſſeſſion of the city. 
Every one cenſured, complained and lamented; 
but there was little concert, and leſs vigour, « even 
among the members of the Senate. 

Cato, with his declared diſapprobation of the 
late meaſures, was reduced to the fingle expedient 
of aſſiſting Bibulus in drawing up the edicts or ma. 
nifeſtos againſt the proceedings of Cæſar, which, 
as has been mentioned, were at this time receiv- 
ed with ſo much avidity by the People. 1 

Cicero now declined taking part in any affair of 
State; but being known for an advocate of the 
greateſt ability, was courted in this capacity by 
many citizens, who had affairs in dependence be- 
fore-the courts of juſtice ; but apprehending an 
attack which was likely to be made upon himſelf, 
on account of the tranſactions of his Conſulate, he 
avoided, as much as poſlible, giving offence to any 
of the parties which divided the commonwealth. 
The ſtorm was to be directed againſt him by Pub- 
lius Clodius, under whoſe animoſity to the govern- 

1 | ment 


n 
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ment of the Nobles, and to Cicero in particular, eng: 


it was perceived for ſome time to be gathering. 
This buſtling profligate having, in the former 
year, in order that he might be qualified for Tri- 
bune of the People, got himſelf adopted into a 
Plebeian family, could not obtain the neceſſary 
ratification of the deed of adoption in the aſſembly 
of the Curiæ, until bis cauſe was eſpouſed by Caz- 
far, who ſeems to have taken his part, in reſent- 
ment of fome infinuations thrown out againſt him- 
ſelf by Cicero in pleading for M. Antonius, his 
late colleague in the Conſulate. Antonius being, 
as has been mentioned, on account of bis admini- 
ftration in Macedonia, accuſed of extortion, was 
defended by Cicero, who took that occaſion to la- 
ment the ſtate of the republic, brought under ſub - 
jection as it was by a cabal which ruled by vio- 
lence, and in contempt of the laws. Cæſar was 
greatly provoked at theſe expreſſions : © This per- 
« ſon,” he ſaid, * takes the ſame liberty to vilify 
« the reputation of others, that he takes to extol 
* his own 3” and conſidering this ſpeech as a warn- 
ang of the patt which Cicero was likely to take in 
his abſence, he determined not to leave bim at the 
head of the Senatorian party to operate againſt 
bim. His deſtruction might be effected merely by 
expediting the formality of Clodius's adoption in- 
to a Plebeian family, to qualify him for Tribune 
of the People; and Cæſar, on the very day in 
which 


r Cicero ad Att. lib. ii. epiſt. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
2 Dio. Caf lib. xxxviii. c. to. &c. e Cicero pro 
dame ſua, de Provinciis Conſularibus, &c, | 
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0 LES Kb. Which he received this; provocation nnn 
0 , permitted the euere flag in the aſ: 


ſembly of the Curiæ. Rol nailſtad ein 
FPompey likewiſe bes in Wenig this 
deed of adoption for Clodius, and aſſiſted in the 
quality of Augur to carry it through the religious 
forms. Clodius, in tlie mean time, gave out, that 
he had no deſign on the Tribunate, but was ſoli- 
_ citing: an embaſſy to Tigranes king of Armenia. 
Cicero was ſo much blinded by this pretence, that 
he was merry in his letter to Atticus on the ab- 
ſurdity of Clodius, in having himſelf degraded in- 
to a Plebeian, merely to qualify him to appear at 
the court of Tigranes. He was merry like wiſe with 
his not being put on the commiſſion of twenty 
for the execution of Cæſar's Agrarian Law. 
« Strange!” he ſaid, that he who was once the 
only male creature in Cæſgar's houſe, cannot now 
find one 0 —_ PO in _ Os his | 
friends. 1, ”% A Des 
The more effectually to impoſe upon TOI 
his Friends, Czſar affected to believe, that the in- 
tention of Clodius was againſt himſelf, and taken 
up with the animoſity of a perſon who had al- 
ready attempted to diſhonour his houſe:*; and he 
pretended to diſpute the validity of his adoption, 
and of conſequence, his qualification to be elected 
a Tribune. Pompey joined alſo in the ſame vile 
artifice. 0 TOR fſays Cicero, upon hearing of 
; | * their . 
; EO Ces os 
2 In the intrigue with Cæſar's wife. 
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their pretended oppoſition to Clodius, © this is 
« yexation merely. Send but the proper officers to 
me, and J will make oath, that Pompey told me 
„ himſelf he had aſſiſted as Augur in paſſing that 
« decree *.,” 

With theſe trinſadions the) rear of Cæſar's Con- 
ſulate drew to a cloſe. He ratified his treaty with 


Pompey, by giving him his daughter Julia in mar- 


riage. During the former part of the year, this 
lady had been promiſed to Setvilius Cæpio, and 
had been of gteat uſe to her father, by ſecuring 
the ſervices of Cæpio againſt Bibulus. But now 
it was found more expedient to attach Pompey, 


and Servilius, on his diſappointment, was pacified 


by the promiſe of Pompey's daughter. Cæſar 
himſelf married the daughter of Calpurnius Piſo, 
who, together with Gabinius, the creature of Pom- 
pey, was deſtined to ſucceed in the Conſulate, and 
who was, by this alliance, ſecured in the intereſt 
of Ceſar. © Provinces, armies, and kingdoms,” 
ſaid Cato on this occaſion, © are made the dowries 
« of women ', and the empire itſelf an appendage 
« of female proſtitution.” 

In this fituation of affairs, and among parties 
who dealt in impoſitions and artifices, as well as in 
open and daring meaſures, ſome particulars are re- 
corded, which, to gain our belief, require ſome ac- 
quaintance with the intrigues of popular faction. 
Vettius, a citizen of ſome note, who had been em- 
\-Yol. Ih... Ee. ployed 

4 Tic. ad Att. epifh, 16. Vol. 58. | 
Gen 07-0 dE 
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© HA r. ployed by Cicero in the time of his Conſulſhip fo 
XIX. 


— din intelligence of the Cataline confpiracy, now 


himſelf appeared as the author of a plot, of which 


the origin and the iſſue were matter of various 
eonjecture. Knowing that Curio, a young man of 
high rank, and a declared enemy of Cæſar, was on 
bad terms likewiſe with Pompey, Vettius told him 
in confidence, that he himſelf f had determined to 
aſſaſſinate Pompey, and propoſed to Curio to join 


with him in that deſign. The young man com- 


municated the. matter to his father, and the father 
to Pompey, who laid it before the Senate. Vet- 
tius being examined in the Senate, at firſt denied 
any intercourſe with Curio, but afterwards con- 
feſſed, that he had been drawn, into. a conſpiracy 
in which this young mani, . Way concerned with Lu- 
eullus, Brutus, Bibulus, and ſome others, who had 
formed a deſign on Pompey” + "phe . 

It was ſuſpected, that Czlar had. employed Vet- 
tius to pretend this defign againſt Pompey, and by 
opening himſelf. to theſe perſons to engage ſome 
of them in a concert with himſelf; and that it 
was Intended, as ſoon as. he had aid fome founda- 
tion for an imputation « of guilt againft : any of them, 


| that he ſhould, attended by : a party « of Daves, armed 


with daggers, put himſelf in the way of being ta- 
ken; that he ſhould at firſt deny the plot, but after- 


20 


wards ſuffer himſelf to be forced, by degrees, to 


confeſs, and to declare his accomplices; but that 


. this plan was diſconCefted by the early intimation 


which Curio gave to his — before all the cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances projected to give it an air of probabi- Af. 

lity were in readinels.” — 
It was ſcarcely credible, however, that Cæſar 

ſhould have committed his reputation to the ha- 

zard of detection in ſo infamous a project. He 

laid hold of it indeed with ſome avidity, and en- 

deavoured to turn it againſt his opponents. After 

Vettius had been examined before the Senate, and 

was committed to priſon for farther examination, 

Cæſar preſented him to the People, and brought 

him into the roſtra, to declare what he knew of 

this pretended moſt bloody deſign. The priſoner 

repeated his confeſſion, but varied in the account 

of his accomplices, particularly i in leaving Brutus 

out of the liſt; a circiimſtince' likewiſe, in the 

ſcandal of the times, iniputed to the partiality of 

Ceſar, and confidered as proof of his clandeftitie 

relation to this young man. Vettius was remanded 

to priſon, and a proceſs commenced againſt him on 

the ſtatute of intended affaflination. A trial muft 

have probably diſcloſed the whole ſcene, and for 

this reaſon was ſaid to have been prevented, by 

the ſudden death of Vettius, who was ſuppoſed to 

have been ſtrangled, by order of Czfar, 1 in priſon”, 


EC 4 8+ 


nius and Piſo were elected Conſuls; and, by their us pin 
connivance, Clodius became Tribune of the People, po n_n 
The aſcendant they had gained, however, was ex- Nepos. 
tremely diſagreeable i to many of the other officers 

of State, and even to ſome of the Tribunes. I.. 


E e 2 Domitius 


1 Cicero ad Att. lib, ij. epiſt, 24. sueton. in Cœſare, c. 20. 
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cHap, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and C. Memmius Gemel- 
22 lus, joined in a proſecution againſt Cæſar, late Con- 


ſul, for proceedings in office contrary to law and 
religion. Cæſar, for ſome time, affected to join 
iſſue with them on the queſtions propoſed, and to 
ſubmit his cauſe to judgment; but at laſt, appre- 
hending delay and trouble, without any advantage 
from ſuch an inquiry, he pleaded his privilege 
as a perſon deſtined for public ſervice ; and ac- 
cordingly, without ſtaying to anſwer the charge 
which was laid againſt him, withdrew. from the 
city, continued to make his levies, and to aſſemble 
an army in the ſuburbs of Rome. In this poſture 
of affairs, one of the Quefſtors, who had ſerved 
under Cæſar in his Conſulſhip, was convicted of 
ſome miſdemeanor *; and the oppoſite party, as if 
they had of a. "48 broke 'the chains in which 
they were held, commenced ſuits againſt all' the 
tools that had been employed by him in his late 
violent meaſures. Gabinius had been charged 
with bribery by Caius Cato, then a young man. 
But the Prætor, whoſe lot it was to exerciſe the 
juriſdiction in ſuch caſes, being under the influence 
of Pompey, evaded the queſtion. Caius Cato com- 
plained to the People, and, in ſtating the caſe, ha- 
ving ſaid that Pompey uſurped a Dictatorial power, 
ſo far incenſed part of his audience, that he nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his 1 

Vatinius, the late mercenary Tribune, Was ac- 


_ cuſed before the Prætor Memmius, who willing- 
ty 

x Sueton. in Nerone, c. ii. et in Ceſare, c. 23. 

2 Cicero ad Quint, Frat. lib. i. epi, 2. | -_ 
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iy received the accuſation ; but all proceedings i in CHAP. 
the matter were ſuddenly doppel by the interpo- — 


| fition of Clodius in his new fituation ; and the at- 
tention of the People and of the 3 ſoon af- 
terwards came to be more intenſely occupied with 
the deſigns of this factious Tribune himſelf, than 
with any other buſineſs whatever. 

The ruin of Cicero appears to have been the prin- 
| cipal object which Clodius propoſed to himſelf in 


ſoliciting the office which he now held; and this, 


though affecting to be of the popular party, he 
purſued chiefly from motives of perſonal animoſi- 
ty and reſentment. Cicero had given evidence 
againſt him on his late trial, and afterwards in 
the Senate made him the object of his wit and 
invective :. He is generally repreſented as effe- 


minate and profligate, void of diſcretion or pru- 


dence. On the preſent occaſion, however, he 
ſeems to have managed with conſiderable ſteadi- 
neſs and addreſs. He acted evidently i in concert 
with Czſar, Pompey, and Craſſus ; but probably 
had not from them any at direction in 
what manner he was to proceed. | 


Ever ſince the ſummary proceedings which were 


employed againſt. the accomplices of Cataline, the 
danger of this precedent was a favourite topic 


with the popular faction. Clodius profeſſed that 


the whole object of his Tribunate was to provide 
a guard againſt ſuch dangers for the future. He 
began with paying his court to the different par- 

Ee 3 ties 


| 


x Cicer. ad Att, Ib. I, 
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CHAP. ties and different orders of men in the republic, by 
— propoſing { ſuch acts as were favourable to each; and 


he ſtated his motion for better ſecuripg the People 
againſt arbitrary executipns, without any applica- 
tian to Cicero, as but one of many regulations in- 
tended by him for the benefit of the public, and 
which he joined with ſame acts of W e to 
private perſons. He gained the preſent Conſuls 
by Procuring them lucratiye appointments, at the 
expiration of t their year in office; to Piſo, Mace- 
donia, includin ing Achaia; to Gabinius, Syria with 
a conſiderable addition beyond the uſual bounds 
of that rovince .. "He gained the indigent art 
of the People . an act to remit all the debts 
which were due for corn at the public Sranaries; : 
and by ordering, for the future, gratuitous diftri- 
butions to be made from thence s He, at the 
ſame time, procured a another a& extremely agree- 
able to many of the citizens, for reſtoring : and 1 in- 
greaſii ng the nu mber of incorporated locjeties, which 
had been aboliſhed about 1 nine years before, on e ae 
count of the troubles to which they gave f riſe. 
The operation of corporate bodies, in a city ſo 
much. addicted to faction and tumult, had been the 
cauſe of frequent diſorders, As perſons, aſſecting to 
Mr the State, endeayoured | to gain the People 
I by indulging their humour in idleneſs and diff Ipa- 
tion, with games, theatrical entertainments, com- 
bats « of gladiator and the baiting of wild bene 


i 


4 Phatarch, in Cicerone, - 
2 Fædianus in Piſoniana. Dio. lib. xxxviii. Cicer. pro Domo ſua, 
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ſo the head of every corporate body, though upon CHAP. 
4 ſmaller ſcale, "bad his feaſts, his entertainments, —— 


and ſhews, forming 1 to himſelf a party of retainers, 
on oecalion, to be employed as his faction might 
require. The rene wal, therefore, of ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments, a a meaſure which carried to every. am- 
ditious tradeſman in his ſtall the feeling and con- 
Tequence ofa Craſſus, a Pompey, or a Czar, af- 

feQting to goyern the world in their reſpective 
ways, was greedily adopted by the lower People. 
And Clodius took occaſion, ! in the firſt ardour of 
ſuch corporate meetings, to foment and to direct 


their zeal to his own purpole *. He even gained 


a conſiderable party in the Senate, by affecting 
to circumleribe the diſcretionary x power of the Cen- 
ſors in urging their rolls. Many of the mem- 
bers Nr reafon to dread the Cenſorial animadyer- 
fions, .and ,were pleaſed "with an at which this 
Tribune obtained to provide, that, for the future, 
no one could be ſtruck off the liſt of the Senate 
without a formal trial, and the CONCUTTENCE « of both 
the nn 
a Joined to ſo many arts s practiſed t to reconcile dif- 
N ferent parties to the meaſures he affected to take 


for the ſecurity of the People, Clodius promulga- | 


ted his law of proviſion againſt arbitrary execu- 
tions, and gave it a retroſpect, which was undoubt- 


edly meant to comprehend the ſummary proceed- 


ings which had been held againſt Cethegus and 
ate Ee 4 28 Lentulus, 


1 Dio lib. Xxxvill. c. 13. Cicero in Piſonem, e. 4 et Aſcanius, ibid. 
l. See a ſummary of theſe acts. Cicero pro Sextio, from c. 13. to c. 28, 
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Lentulus, in the Conſulate of Cicero. While the 
E ſubje& was under conſideration, he thought of two 
_ circumſtances Which might operate againſt his de- 
fign, and which he was therefore determined to pre- 
vent. One was, the practice of recurring to the 
celeſtial auſpices, by which the proceedings of the 
People were ſometimes ſuſpended; and the other 
was, the oppoſition which he might expect from 


| Marous Cato, who Was likely to confider the cauſe 


« perſonal affront on Clodius, by refufing to pay 


of the Senate and the republic as involved in that 
of the magiſtrate, who had preſerved the State by 
executing their decrees. To ſecure himſelf againſt 
the' firſt, he procured an edict to prohibit all per- 
ſons from obſerving t the heayens while the People 
were deliberating on any affair of State; and to 
obviate | the ſecond, he thought of a pretence for a 
temporary removal of Cato from Rome. a 
In the preceding Conſulate, Cato, though : arm- 


ed as he was ſolely with the reputation of inte- 


ity, unable to prevent t the progreſs of a ruinous 


faction 3 affecting popular meaſures, yet, by his unre- 


mitted oppoſition, he had forced them, on occaſion, 


to ſhow what Pompey i in particular was extremely | 
A defirous to conceal, that they prevailed oy corrupt” 


tion and force, not by what they pretended, the free 


choice of their fellow-citizens. Clodius, foreſee- 


ing if Cato remained at Rome, a like oppoſition, 


and poſſibly a diſappointment i in his deſign againſt 
Cicero, deviſed a commiſſion to employ him in fo- 


reign ſervice. Ptolomy, king of Cyprus, had put 


his 


1 


ww — >” 


r Ae. Cc ogy wo. 
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bis ranſom when taken by Pirates on the coaſt of cya. 
Aſia near to that iſland. But now, in the wretched — 


eondition of nations, depending on the will of a 
fingle profligate citizen, he took an opportunity 
at to forfeit his kingdom and his treaſure ; and by 
making Cato the inftrument of his revenge, he pro- 
poſed to free himſelf at the ſame time from the in- 
terruption which this citizen was likely to give to 
his projects i in the city i. n, 

At an interview with Cato, Clodius had the i im- 


290 


pudence to pretend great admiration of his virtue; 


told him, that the commiſſion to reduce Cyprus 


into the form of a province was ſolicited by ma- 
ny; but that he knew of none who, by his faith- 
fulneſs and integrity, was fo well qualified for the 
truſt as Cato, and that he meant to propoſe him to 
the People. That,“ ſaid Cato, 1 know is 

« mere artifice ; not an honour, but an indiguity 
« Intended to me.” © Nay,” ſaid Clodius, N + 
— 5 ou do not go willingly, you ſhall go by force; “ 

an ? on that very day moved and obtained his no- 
mination from the People. Left the affair of Cy- 


prus ſhould not detain him a ſufficient time, he 
was farther charged i in his commiſſion to repair to 
Byzantium, to reſtore ſome exiles, and to quiet 


ſome troubles which had ariſen in that place. 
Cæſar and Pompey likewiſe concurred in pro- 


curing this commiſſion to Cato, in order to remove 
a powerful ſupport from the Prætors Memmius 


and 
i Cicero pro Sextio. 


— <= owooc—n_t>——— ca . . — 5 * 
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CHAP. and Domitius, whoſe  propoſel to repeal al che g, 


| of re preſſing diſorders, to enter the city 


i and” to ſeize on the government ; or 1 20 K 


— of Cefar Was yet in ſuſgenſe. Ss 


3 


I ſtorm was now ready to burſt | upon the 
magiſtrate \ who had preßded in the ſuppreſſion « 
Cataline's faction, and no man 1 had any doubt o 0 
Its direction. Cato, before he left Rom ie, ſcein Ng 
"Ceſar i in poſſeſſion. of the gates with an Army, a 22h 
ready, 1 in the « event of any tumult, under roo 


y force, 


1 vx} 


ther to yield and to 775 . Ein che city, than 
to bripg matters to extremities in the preſent ſtate 


nend 5 f1 91 


of the republic i. EE 
Cicero, however, was for ſome time undecided. 
Having ſecured the ſupport of L. Ninius Quadra- | 
tus, one of the Tribunes, he propoſed to . 
the proceedings of his enemy, by oppoling 1 
negatiye of A colleague, o all his 'motiprip. * 
wards upon aſſurances from Clodius, that the pur- 
Pole of the act was altogether general, and had no 
ſpecial relation to himſelf; he was prevailed « on 


not to divide the college of Tribunes, nor to en- 


gage his friends 1 in the invidious taſk of giving 
the negative to a law, which was intended merely 


7 to guard the People for the future againſt ; arbitra- 
19 p proceedings 


But Clodius, having thus made way for the de- 
claratory ad, * he had drawn * in general 
terms, 


1 Plutarch. in Catone. 
2 Dio. lib, xxxviii, c. 14. 


— 


1 „ Won. Bid id. 
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terms, no longer made any ſecret of his defip a- CHA AP. 
gainſt the magiſtrate, who had dared to order the — 


execution of Lentulus and Cethegus, and boaſted - 
of the concurrence of Cæſar and Pompey. In 
this neither of theſe profeſſed friends of Cicerg 
denied the imputation * ; but excuſed themſelves 
in private by pleading, that while their own acts 
of the preceding year were ſtill queſtioned by the 
Prætor, it was neceſſary for them to keep terms 
with ſo violent a tribune as Clodius ; ; and Pom- 
pey, together with this apology for his preſent 
conduct, gave Cicero the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
future protection. This Tribune,” he faid, 

* ſhall kill me before he injure you.” It is not 
credible that Pompey then meant to betray a per- 
fon for Whom he profeſſed ſo much friendſhip ; it 
was ſufficiently baſe that, in the ſequel, he did not 
perform his promiſe. On the contrary, when his aid 


came to be moſt wanted by his injured | friend, he 


retired to the country, under pretence of buſineſs : 

and being at his villa near Alba, where Lentulus, 
Lucullus, and many of the moſt reſpectable Sena- 
tors repaired to him with the warmeſt i intreaties in 
behalf of a perfon to whoſe eloquence and panegy- 
ric he owed ſo many of his honours, he coldly re- 
ferred them to the ordinary officers of State for 
protection, ſaying, That as a private citizen he 


could not contend with a furious. Tribune a at the 


head of an armed People 3. 
| In 
I | Cicero poſt Reditum in Senatum. | 
2 Ibid. pro Sextio, c. 17. et 18. | 
3 Cicero in Piſonem. bao rt 
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cus uae, In the mean time, the Conſul 1 though 
2 4 * the abſolute direction of Pompey, promoted 


the attack againſt Cicero, and checked every at- 

tempt that was made in his favour. When the 
Equeſtrian order, together with numbers of the 
moſt reſpectable citizens from every quarter of 
Italy, crowded i in mourning to Rome, and preſent- 
ed a, memorial to the Senate in his behalf; and 


when the members of the Senate itſelf propoſed | 


co take mourning, and to intercede with the Peo- 
Ple, « Gabinius ſuddenly left the chair, broke up the 
meeting, went direaly from-thence to the aſſembly 
of the People, where, he threw out injurious inſi- 
nuations againſt the Senate, and mentioned the 
meetings which had been held by the Equeſtrian 
order, as bordering on ſedition and riot; ſaid, that 
the Knights ought to be cautious how they revi- 
ved the memory of that part which they them- 
ſelves, had ated in the violent meaſures which 


were now coming under review, and which were 


ſo likely to meet with a juſt retribution from the 
People of Rome. 1. i 

In this extremity Cicero 8 to 5 Pom- 
| pey in perſon at his country houſe ; but while the 
ſuppliant was entering at one door, this treach- 
_ exous friend. withdrew at another *. No longer 
doubting that he was betrayed by. a perſon on 
whom he had ſo fully relied, he began to be agi- 
tated by a variety of counſels and projects. He 


was invited Cœſar to place himſelf in the ſta- 
tion 


· nd in Cicerone. 
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tion of lieutenant in his province of Gaul; and, in 
that public character abroad, to take Ng en 
the ſtorm that was gathering againſt him in Italy. 
But this, from a perſon who had ſo much contri- 
buted to raiſe the ſtorm, was ſuppoſed to proceed 
from a deſign to inſult or betray him; or at beſt 
to reduce him to a ſtate of Tel on himſelf. 


Being attended by a numerous body of citizens, 


chiefly of the Equeſtrian order, who had taken 
arms in his cauſe, he ſometimes had thoughts of 
defending hiniſelf by force; at other times, he 
ſunk in deſpair, and, as appears from his letters, 
| propoſed to die by his own hands; an intention 


from which he was diverted only by the entreaties 


and anxious care of his friends. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs, when Clodius af- 
ſembled the People to paſs the act he had framed 
againſt arbitrary executions. He had ſummoned 
them to meet in the ſuburbs, that Cæſar, who on 
account of his military command was then exclu- 
ded from the city, might be prefent. This artful 
politician being called upon among the firſt to de- 
liver his opinion, with an appearance of modera- 
tion, and unwillingneſs to bear hard on any per- 
ſon to whom the law might apply, referred the 
People to his former declarations ; ſaid, that every 
one knew his mind on the ſubject of arbitrary ex- 
ecutions ; that he certainly approved the a& which 
was now propoſed, as far as it provided againſt 
ſuch offences far the future ; but could not concur 
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char. in n giving it a retroſpect to any tranſaction already 
=, 


While Cæſar a; in delivering his own opinion, 


affected to go no farther than conſiſtency and a 


regard to his former conduct ſeemed to require, 


he permitted or directed his party to go every 


length with Clodius, and meant either to ruin Ci- 
cero, or force him to accept of protection on the 
terms that ſhould be preſcribed to him. 

When the general law had paſſed, there was yet 
no mention of Cicero'; and his enemies might have 
Rill found it a difficult matter to carry the appli- 
cation to him ; but he himſelf, in the anguiſh of 
his mind, anticipated the conſequence, went forth 
in mourning to the ſtreets, and implored mercy of 
every citizen with an aſpect of deſpondeticy, which 
probably did not encourage any party to eſpouſe 
his cauſe. He was frequently met in this condi- 
tion, and inſulted by Clodius, who walked in the 
ſtreets, attended by an armed rabble ; and deter- 


mined at laſt to abandon the city. Being eſcorted 


by a company of his friends, he paſſed through 
the gates in the middle of the night « on the firſt of 
April, took the road of Lucania, and intended to 
have made his retreat into Sicily, where he flatter- 
ed himſelf the memory of his adminiſtration in tlie 
quality of Quæſtor, and the ſubſequent effects of 


his patronage at Rome, were likely to procure 


him a favourable reception. But Clodius, im- 


mediately upon his departure, having carried a 
| | ſpecial 


- t- Vid, Actionem in Jane. 
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ſpecial attainder, by Lhe in the language of cas. 
ſuch acts, he was interdicted the uſe of fire and — 


water; and by which every perſon within five 
hundred miles of Italy was forbid, under ſeyere 
penalties, to Harbour him; Virgilius, the Prætor 
of Sicily, though his friend, declined to receive 
him. He turned from thence to Brundiſium, paſ- 
ſed into Macedonia, and would have fixed his re- 
ſidence at Athens; : but apprehending that this 
place was within the diſtance preſcribed, to him 
by the act of baniſhment, he went to Theſffalonica 
in his way to Cyzicum. Here he had letters, that 
ave him intimation of ſome change i in his favour, 
entertained ſome prof] pect of being ſpeedily recal- 
led, and accordingly determined: to wait the iſſue 
of theſe hopes, | 

We have better means of knowing the frailties 
of Cicero, than. perhaps i is ſafe for the reputation 
of any one labouring under the ordinary defects 
of human nature. He was open and undiſguiſed 
to his friends, and has left an extenſive correſpon- 
dence behind him. Expreflions of vanity in ſome 
paſſges of his life, and of boa mag in Saber 


1 


redoubling their efforts to have him reftored. He 
knew the value of fortitude as a topic of praiſe, 
and might have aſpired to it; but would it not, 
he may have queſtioned, in the preſent" inſtance, 
encourage. 
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0 HAP. . encourage his party. 205 fleep over bis wrongs: 7 Ig 
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any other view, his complaints reſemble more the 


wailings of an infant, or the ſtrains. of a tragedy 


compoſed to draw tears, than the language of a 
man ſupporting the cauſe of integrity in the midft 


of unmerited trouble. « I wiſh I may ſee the 


1 day, „he writes to Atticus, « in which I ſhall 
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« be diſpoſed to thank you for having prevailed 


4 upon me not to lay violent hands on myſelf; 


* for it is certainly now matter of bitter regret to 


me that I yielded to you in that matter. 


In anſwer to the ſame friend, who had chid him 


for want of fortitude, What ſpecies of evil,” 


he ſays, © do I not endure? Did ever any perſon 
« fall from ſo high a ſtate? in ſo good a cauſe ? 


A with ſuch abilities and knowledge? with ſo much 
< public eſteem ? with the ſupport of ſuch a re- 
« ſpectable order of citizens? Can I remember 
« what I was, and not feel what I am? Stript of 
% ſo many honours, cut off in the career of ſo 
* much glory, deprived of ſuch a fortune, tore 


from the arms of ſuch children, debarred the 


'« view of ſuch a brother, dearer to me than I was 
e to myſelf, yet now debarred from my preſence, 
, that I may ſpare him what he muſt ſuffer from 
'« ſuch a ſight, and myſelf what I muſt feel in be- 
« ing the cauſe of ſo much miſery to him. I 
could ſay more of a load of evils which is too 
heavy for me to bear; but I am eco by my 


tears. 1 
From 


3 Ibid, lib, iii. epiſt. 10. 
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From the whole of this correſpondence of Ci- IN HAP. 


cero in his exile, we may collect to what degree . 
the unjuſt reproaches which he had ſuffered, the 


deſertion of thoſe on whom he relied for ſupport, 
the dangers to which he left his family expoſed, 


affected his mind. The conſciouſneſs of his in- 


tegrity, even his vanity forſook him; and his fine 
genius, no longer diſplayed in the Forum or in the 
Senate, or buſied in the literary ſtudies which 
afterwards amuſed him! in a more calamitous 
time of the republic, now, by exaggerating the 


diſtreſs of his fortunes, preyed upon himſelf. It 
appeared from this, and many other ſcenes of his 


life, that although he loved virtuous actions, yet 


his virtue was accompanied with ſo unſatiable a 


thirſt of the praiſe to which it entitled him, that 
his mind was unable to ſuſtain itſelf without this 
foreign aſſiſtance ; and when the praiſe to which 
he aſpired for his Conſulate was changed into ob- 


loquy and ſcorn, he ſeems to have loſt the ſenſe of 


good or of evil in his own conduct or character; 
and at Theſſalonica, where he fixed the ſcene of 
his exile, ſunk or roſe, even in his own eſteem, as 
he ſeemed to be valued or neglected at Rome. 


1 See the Book of Tuſcular Queſtions. 


2 Vid. Cicero ad Att. lib, iii. 28 22 
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